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New Studies for 
Special Purposes 


STUDIES FOR THE LEFT HAND 


E. R. KROEGER. Two Books. Grades VI and VII 
Price $1.25 each. Until within recent years the proper 
development of the left hand seems to have been much 
neglected; even now there isa scarcity of acceptable stua- 
ies for this purpose. These are the result of a long experi- 
ence. Each study is preceded by a useful reparatory 
exercise constructed on a chromatic basis. They may be 
used in alternation with the Cramer-von Biilow Studies, or 
they may succeed them, being about the same grade. 


MELODIOUS AND CHARACTER- 
ISTIC CONCERT STUDIES 


C.H. DORING. Op. 252. Grade VI. Price $1.25. By 
the teacher desiring a change from the old, well-beaten 
track of conventional studies, these will be much wel- 
comed. They are almost like pieces and on this account 
will be just a8 acceptable to the student They are brilliant 
and sonorous, each illustrating a point in modern technic. 


EIGHT-MEASURE STUDIES IN 
ALL KEYS 


CARL KOELLING. Opus 373. Grade 3. Price 80 
cents. Many teachers fiud short studies of great assistance 
in their work, carrying out the modern idea of concentra- 
tion, It is a great advantage to have short studies in all 
keys. These studies are interesting, well developed in 
character, and of high technical value. 


DAILY TRILL STUDIES 


JAMES H. ROGERS. Grade III. Price $1.25. Nothin; 
more surely marks the finished pianist than an equal, 
fluent trill. Not only is itan essential embellishment, but 


its practice forms one of the most valuable means of equal- 
izing and strengthening the fingers. These eighteen stud- 
ies are progressive in difficulty, beginning with elementary 
forms and ending with illustrationsof the trill as an artistic 
embellishment, 


TWELVE MELODIC OCTAVE 
STUDIES 


GEZA HORVATH. Opus 43. BooksIandII. Grades 
IlandIV. Price $1.25 each. Good octave studies are 
much in demand. These are highly desirabie from eyery 
point of view; exceedingly melodious, well contrasted, and 
so planned as to include all the principal technical features 
ofthe art of octave playing: The studies of the first book 
are in about the third grade, while those of thesecond kook 
are somewhat more advanced, 


SPECIAL EXERCISES IN 
SCALE PLAYING 


WILSON G. SMITH. Op.55. In TwoBooks. Grade 
Il, Price $1.00 each, Nothing has yet been devised to 
take the place of the scale as a means of training the hand. 
These studies are designed to use the scale in such wise as 
to develop thestrength of the third, fourth, and fifth fin- 
gers. They thus combine all the advantages of scale prac- 
tice in addition to meeting the great technical difficulty of 
piano-pleying—the strengthening of the weak fingers. 


MELODIOUS STUDIES IN 
STYLE AND MECHANISM 


P. A. SCHNECKER. Grade III. Price $1.25. There 
are six studies, each illustrating a special technical point, 
such as: Running work Arpegeios, the Trill, Wrist-work, 
Octaves, and Double Notes. They form a short technical 
course by thems+lves and in this respect their excellence 
is beyond question, 


TEN MELODIOUS STUDIES IN 
VELOCITY 


ARNOLDO SARTORIO. Op. 380. Grade IV. Price 
$1.00. Musical and pleasing. Besides a variety of un- 
usual musical effects, as, for instance, No. 1, which is 
founded upon Jensen’s Op. 82, No. 1, there are examples of 
tremolo (repeated notes) and other effects often omitted 
from studies of this grade. Some of the effects are very 
good, as for instance that with trill with thumb and fin- 
ger and melody notes above. 


SENT ON INSPECTION 


at the usual large discount to teachers 


THEO. PRESSER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER 


Phangfactarars of Artistic Grand and Upright Pianos 


MODERN 


INSTRUCTION Books 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


The following works for beginners at the piano are 
among the latest and best on the market. They are 
widely used by Our best teachers, are first of all 
modern, with crisp and fresh ideas. The authors 
are all musicians of experience in elementary teach- 
ing. 

A change of text-books broadens the teacher and 
relieves the drudgery of routine teaching. If you 
are wedded to other methods, break away once, if 
only for a change. 

All or any of these Methods will be sent “On Sale” 
to any of our patrons who may wish them. 


First Steps in Pianoforte 
Study 


THEODORE PRESSER 
A Beginner’s Instruction Book 


This work has had infinitely more care in its compilation than 


any work on our catalogue. “Under the guidance of, Mr. Presser 


it is most carefully graded, and might be used i 
method, = asa kindergarten 
Price, $1.00 


40,000 SOLD 


Method for the Piano 


CHARLES W. LANDON 


No piano instructor, during the last twenty-five yea, 
with such success as this one. The author is'a practical’ reget 
with extended experience in primary work. The Mason System 
is introduced in its simpler forms. All dry, technical exo 
are discarded. Copious directions are given the texeies, 


Price, $1.50 


Foundation Materials for 
the Piano 


CHARLES W. LANDON 


The author's best efforts have gone into this work, and we can 
safely say that a more Pleasing and interesting, yet Practical 
Piano Method has never been published, It does not progress toc 
rapidly ; the pieces are short and melodious; special attention has 
been given to producing ultimate skill in sight reading. Each 
page has a motto bearing on thorough and earnest work, 


Price, $1.00 


Twenty Lessons to a Be. 


° ° ° ° 
ginner in Piano Playing 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 
An Epoch-making Work in the Art of Teaching 
A Wide Departure Grom: ‘ail Previous Methods 

Acdistinct departure from the ordinary orthodox way of teach. 


ing the piano to a beginner. From the very first it involves ear. 
training technic according to. Mason's system, and writing music 


before reading it. 
Price, $1.50 


Easy’ Method for the 


Pianoforte 
A. ROMMEL, A.C. M. 


A thoroughly practical work containing every ing a pro) Tessive 
teacher might desire; nothing antiquated, nothing di! ficult, noth- 
ing dull, The work is thoroughly interesting, containing easy 
duets for teacher and pupil, carefully graded, and is one of the 
best guides for a pupil of the piano in the first year of instruction, 


Price, $1.00 


The Art of Pianoforte 
Playing 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


The design of the work is to furnish a thoroughly artistic school 
for teginners, graded in such a way that the difficulties that beset 
‘beginners are almost insensibly overcome, 


Price, $1.50 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION 


THEODORE PRESSER 


W712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pas 
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European Reminiscences 


Musical anda Otherwise 
By Louis Cc. ELSON 


Price, $1.50 
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YOU CAN HAVE THEM 
FOR EXAMINATION @ 
(WITH PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING) 


CUUUBYVUY 


First Piano Lessons, by S. Brix» + + $-75 
(Adapted to very young students) 

Selected Studies, Hans Reutling, 4 books, each, 75 
Selected Etudes, Hans Reutling, 2 books, each, 75 
Exercises in Scales and Arpeggios, by H. A. Se- 

derberg « + «© © «© ¢ - 5.00 
Rubinstein’s Finger Exercises, by A. Villoign, 2.00 
Forty Octave Studies—Selected, by Frederic 

Shaler Evans, in 2 volumes, each . . 2,00 
Daily Studiesin Chordsand Arpe geiosbyS.Brix «75 
The Easiest Sonatina Album, by Franz Hoff- 

mann «le ° . ° - . 75 
Selected Sonatinas, by Adolf Geisbach » + = «78 
A Collection of Easy and Instructive Four 

Hand Pieces, by Franz Hoffmann» + «75 
The Very First Book for the Violin, Sebastian 

GSE yap eZ) 
Selected Studies for the Violin, Edward Gran, 

in 5 books, each ae ee oe 1,00) 
Songs from Glen Arden, Helen M. Gilmore « 5.00 
Kids Karols—collection of Kindergarten Songs, 

Hartand Reed. . « : eee, 75) 
Consecration of the Arts—Prize Cantata, Dr. N. 


F. Elsenheimer . 4 E ~ + 4,00 
“Lazarus’?—Sacred Cantata, Alex S. Thompson 75 


Any Music Dealer Can Furnish These. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


W. H. WILLIS @ CO., 


248 WABASH AVENUE, S. E. Cor. 4th & ELM STS., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O. 


ODDS and ENDS 


Five Copies, postpaid, for 35c. 


Our Retail Department receives daily shipments 
of all novelties produced in Greater New York’s 
sixty odd theatres and music halls. As programs 
change with great rapidity, we have constantly on 
hand a number of very desirable odds, ends and 
broken lots. In ordering, please state your wishes: 
Songs, sentimental, comic, coon; Piano Solos, 
Marches, Two-steps, Waltzes, Lancers, other 
Dances, Transcriptions, Intermezzos, etc. 


PRIZE CAKE WALK 


Walter V. Uliner'sgreat Ragtime Twostep. Anunusually 
good number, full of fire, vim and go. Its exhilarating syn- 
copations actually lift you off your feet. Not diflicutt to play, 
grade II, and a first-class teaching piece. 10c. postpaid. 


ROSALIND WALTZ 


By &. Oscar Elmore. Well written and immensely pop- 
ular. A big 9 page Waltz. Don’t miss this opportunity to 


N obtain it postpaid for omly 10c. 


FIVE NEW TRANSCRIPTIONS 
(GRADE IV) 


By F. W. Meacham, one of America’s best known ar- 
rangers. ‘The utles are: r 
Old Oaken Bucket, Mocking Bird, 
Old Black Joe, Dixie’s Land, 
Old Folks at Home. 


Any one 10c. postpaid, or 50c. for all five. 


The following are still 10c a copy: 
28 AND ‘TWOSTE! tavalier, Invaders, High Life 
son, Ragtime Spt ational Air Medley, Clash of 
{ Iron, Twentieth Century Woman. és 
: Lakewood Society, Love Stories, Minerva, 
True, Man with the Hoe, My Lady Love. 
INTERMEZZO TWOSTEPS ¢ Padishah (Persian), Japanesa, 
Olama (Arabian), Hoola Hoola (Hawahan), Dance of the 


Daisies. 
NOTICE 


jar vi or instrumental composition will be 
ay pony a receipt of 22c. per copy, or assorted copies 


aid On 
Se ij Don't inquire, send on your ‘order and remember 
that we have a complete and always up to-date assortment. 


G. V. MECKEL 


845 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


“<THE ETUDE” 


CONTENTS 


The Concert Hall of the Paris Conservatoire 
| Isidor Philipp 
The Young Man and His Art....7haleon Blake 
The Bright Side of the Outloo 
Ger 
The Making of Tone Color Effee 
Lou 


rude G. Burns 
n the Piano 
a M. Hopkins 
Liszt as a Pianoforte Writer........./°, Niecks 
Two Suggestive Comments. Marie Benedict 
Melody and Harmony....-- Dr, A. Schuez 
Hints for Inexperienced Teachers. V. 1°.C.R. 
The Opportune Bending of the Musical Twig 
W. S. B. Mathews 
The Young Music Teacher....2dith L, Winn 
The Foundation of Sight Reading. J. W. Lerman 
An Estimate of J. 8. Bach. . A. Marmontel 
The Mission of Music in the Public Schools 
A, EH. Winship 
seis 


SS. 


The Essentials of Succe 
The Woman in the Case. 
A Talk with Amateur: 
Music Lessons the Bolas 


s Taught 
Fannie BE, Hughey 
Children’s Page .-.--- as gates 
Editorial 
Vocal Department - 
Organ and Choir ‘ 
Violin Department ....- 
Teachers’ Round Table. 
Publisher’s Notes... - 
Recital Programs . 
Home Notes --._.-- 
Reviews of New Publicati 


. H.W. Greene 
aan KH. B. Truette 
George Lehmann 
..N. J. Corey 


Musical Items ...-. : 
| Humoresques....+ +--+ ete 
MUSIC 
Mystic Dream .....----+-- W. L. Blumenschein 


Cleopatra (4 hands) ...H, W. Petrie 
Cerisette.....--+++ ... s+. J. Hrnest Philie 
| Andante Celebre, from Op. 14, No. 2 

L. van Beethoven 

The Young Guardsman March, Op, 6, No. 1 
Heinrich Engel 
.. RR. O. Suter 
TI Lack 
» Wrightson 
H. Brackett 


On With the Dance. - 
| Caprice Elegant, Op. 
You Loved Me Once 
From Dreams of Thee 


(FROM THIS LIST ONLY.) 


(ASSORTED ) 
1. Evening Thoughts Reverie, 


H. V. Knight 


Elmore Waltz,- - - - - 
Chas Krauss 


Lightning Flash March, - 


Memorial Galop, - - - - Chas. Krauss 


These choice piec 
versal demand with Teachers everywhere. 


J. HIGH STAUFFER, Pub., 
28 S. Main St. 


October, 1905 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 


One Copy 2$c; Three GOc; Six for $1 


- W.K. Southard 
2. Rippling Waters Waltz, - - Alberta Barnard 


Pres. McKinley Grand March, Chas. Maxwell 


tthe third grade and in uni- 


Mansfield, O. 


= Special and = 


Extraordinary Offer 


During September and October we 
desire to have all up-to-date Teachers 


SES GRIMM’S 


MODERN METHOD OF TECHNIC 


PRICE $1.00 


To every one sending us 25c. in 


stamps, we will send prepaid a copy of 


this standard work, 
ADDRESS 


THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
The Great Mail Order House 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Novelty Bulletin No. 5 


New Music Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY C0. 


220 WABASH AVENUE, - - CHICAGO 


MAY TO AUGUST, 1905 


SONGS 


Adams, Mrs. Crosby. Our Shepherd Sop. Db. 
Alto Bb, . . . * : . . -$0.50 


Cadman, Chas. W. Come Away to Dreamin’ Town, 
Mez, Dm. . ‘i 


Gaynor, Jessie L. I Love the Old Doll Best. Mez. F, .50 
. . 50 


‘Tho Japanese Maiden, Mez. F inin, . 
The Lullabye Boat. Mez. G. 
Mistress Mary. Mex. G. 


Lazelle, L. L. In Violet's Eyes. Mez. Eb. 
Llewellyn, Louise. If You Were the Spider. Mez.G. 
The Lament of a Kiss. Mez. F. . 2 . 


Warner, Ferdinand. And Love Means You. Sop. Db. 


PIANO SOLOS 


Davies, John H. Op.107, No. 36. In the Moonlight. F. 
Devries, Herman. Op.26. Menuet. F.. 
Hansen, Geo. Dupont. Nirvana (Valse Gracieuse). F. 


Koelling. Carl. Op. 573, No, 1. Robin Redbreast. @. 
No.2 Mocking Bird. Emin... . 
No.3. Sunbeam, Ab. . . 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


Bach, J. S. (Arranged by Calvin B. Cady.) Poetic 
Folk-Dances, Book I. Ann-tated Edition. 1. 


Swartz, Elsa E. Bird Echoes... + + 
MELODRAMA 
Coe, Saidee K. Melodrama of Hiawatha. - 
SONG COLLECTIONS 


Goedhart, Anna, Children’s Songs. .- +) on: 


Above music will be sent for examination 
to responsible parties 


For Juvenile Vocal Classes 


Fischer’s 


Edition Fischer’s Primary Grades 


Song and Drill Book 


Companion to “The duyenily Entertainer 
Compiled by @, BURTON, Net Te, 


CONTENTS 
Harold Granville 
se sisi S. Stearns 
Victor Hammerel 
. B. Clemens 
. Eugene Ro; 
Victor Hammere! 
.G. Donizetti 
- Paul D’Ambra 
Harold Granville 
Victor Hammerel 
..G, Whittler 
. Eugene Roy 
Rhys-Herbert 
eorge Darcey 
Rhys- Herbert. 
W. Rhys-Herbert ff 
-Panl D’Ambre. 
8. B, Clemens 
.8. Stearns 


Baby, The.. 

Balloon, ‘Th 

Doll's Hous 

Farm, The. 

Fire Brigade, Th 

Glow Worm, Th 

Greeting and Goodbye. 

Hunt, T 

Lady Bir 

Lullaby. 

Merry Song, A. 

Mill,The 

Moon Man, 

Noah’s Ark. 

Playtime La 

School Festival Song. 

School Song. 

Smith, The. 

Train, The. : 
And 11 songs by L. Ormiston Chant. 


-Geo.L Spaulding 60c 
‘Geo. L. Spaulding 60¢ 
. . Geo. L, Spaulding 60¢ 
mas? Geo, L Spaulding 60c 


Who Can Guess My Name ?. 
There’s No One Home But M 
What Would be Fine.. 
What Do You Want F 


A Collection of Transerlptions for One or Two Violins and Piano 
VOLUME Il, 


HOURS OF RECREATION 


By RupoLr SINNHOLD 
CONTENTS 
Ave Verum. W. A. Mozart 
Believe Me, se Endenaring Young Charms 
Dainty Butterfly, Intermezzo Charactéristique,M. Loesch 
Gavotte Charactéristique. Ere -E. Gillet 
Hosanna suite sib) J. Granier 
Nearer My God to Theos and Abide With Me, Old Melodies 
Old Black Joe ..8. C. Foster 
Recollection of the Dan . A. Oudshoorn 
Sinfonia Rustica udolf Sinnhola 
Sounds from Aid -..G. Verdi 
Sounds from Par . .R. Wagner 
Price,One Violin and Piano,765e.; Two Violins and Piano,$1.00 


—<—<—$—<—_—__—_—————_ 
Playod with Groat Success by VICTOR HERBERT'S Colebrated Orchestra 


G. FERRATA’S LOVE SONG (Opus 7, No. 4). 
Published in following arrangements: 
Violin and Piano, (Original) 40c,; Plano Solo,50e.5 Organ Solo,400. 


pene 
Send for our interesting Thematic pages. 


J. Fischer & Bro.,7 and 11 Bible House, N.Y. 


Department I 


THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


With an Annotated Guide to Music Literature. 


BY EDWARD DICKINSON, 
Professor of the History of Music, Oberlin College, Author of ‘‘ Music in the 
History of the Western Church,” 8v0, $2.50 net. % (Postage Extra.) 

@ Designed for the student of the history of music and for the general reader. 
The full, consecutive narrative is supplemented by copious bibliographical sections 
pointing out the best critical commentaries on every phase of the subject. he 
importance and value of this feature of the book can hardly be overestimated. 


Special List of Musical Books sent on application 


153-157 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Baumann, Fr. ©. Op.8. Mazurka élégant 2... 0 ee a0 
Op.9. Romance........-. SIR as fos HO ah 88 Oo aioe 
Beethoven, L. van. Op. 90. Sonatain E minor (Wouters) 2... 6. ee ee ne 
Op. 110. ita e A flat ponte) tai fe pntae Sey, Har Bt ae 

rlioz, H. Op, 17. Love Scene from Romeo and d st fee Ee ek ew * 
cigtiaed F! Selected Studies. (X.Scharwenka) (Breitkoptf Edition 2071)... td 
Selected Pieces. (X. Scharwenka) (Breitkopt Edition 2063) me 

Cornelius, P. Overture ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad.’? (W. yon Baussnern) .. 2... . . al 


Hofmann, H. Album. 


Op. 36. 


Krug-Waldsee, Jos. Op. 38. SonatainC.minor .. 1... 2.0.5.2 005. 
Mackenzie, A. GC. Op. 67. ere aD SS eee : 
i i 5 » Young. 3 
lat aa ae See eines ices! (Henry Germer) 2bookseach. . 5 
Weiss, Aug. Op. 43. Onthe Mountains. (Aufden Bergen) ............ 280 
Op. 46. Romance No.2... + Bs aoe he Gn Gt gees ka BS soo 
Opsib0 wtNOnd.se, Waltz 1n.Ge NO. 2s. 2 se bis! = aye a es A 


Wohlfahrt, H. Op.86. Little Folk. 44 short, very ea: 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL 


11 East 16th Street NEW YORK 


Engelman’s 
Latest Success 


Fleeting Hours, (New Reverie), By Marie Louka 


A Silent Prayer, ea “it 
E STARS" (Reverie Nocturne) The Hour of Prayer, “ i “4 
“SONG TO TH "* (Reverie Noc! ; 
“GLADYS DANCE CAPRICE" The North American, March, ii i 
“WITH LOVE AND LIFE WALTZES” The Rajah 
“LA PETTITE DEBUTANTE" (Intermezzo) € hajan, March, oy 
“ ASCOT” (Characteristic Patrol) ae 
Meer SOR oe SORROW” (Reverie) Cupid’s Dart, (tyatte), Te on 
“EVERY CLOUD HAS SILVER LINING” (Scng) Dance of the Snow Flakes es 
“TWO ROSES" (Spanish Song) , 


Special for this month: Any 
at 18c. per copy, or the above nat 
sitions for $1.05, Postpaid. 


of the al OVE 


“NYANZA” (African Two - Step) med 7 compo- 


By B. A. Reieman 


“OYAMA" (Schottische) 2 S| 
i th WEYMANN & SON, Publish 
923 Market St,, ers 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


PALMER’S PIANO 


PROMINENT Piano Pla 
It is Progressively 

Peerless, Perfect, 

396,000 Published 


Pennies, 


Sample copies of the above mailed upon 
receipt of I5c each. 


Blasius & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA, 


yers 
Plan'd, 
Pupils Peruse 


PA. Proves Popularity, 


+ Price, 


Palmer’s Pronouncing Po 
Musical Terms a 


BEAUTIFUL SONGS BY C. E. DANCY 


Understood—First and Last—If You But Knew 
Re will Love You As | Do—The Dream of a Kiss 


Chet Dictionar. 


Nd Abbreviat 
to which js added ‘ations 


3,150 


Palmer’s Bi E 
Sent postpald for 25c. each or 5 for $1.00 giving the neyo Biographical Diction 
L. BLEIMILLER, Publisher alities, specialties, date of birth th pronune 
283 Lenox Ave., New York City one neat pocket volume, goo, The twa tins, nation. 


If your music dealer d, 


H.R, PALMER, . 
Please mention DHE met Box | 


. WO dictiona 


ANYTHING IN MUSIC SUPPLIED 


ties in | 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Parker’s Organ Collection 


FOR CHURCH OR HOME USE 
CONTAINING MUSIC FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
SELECTED BY 
FRANK H. PARKER 
VOLUME 1—26 PIE r . . . 


VOLUME 29 PI . 
VOLUME 8—2) PIECES | 


50 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 


SABBATH ECHOES 


TRANSCRiF TIONS 
SELECTED AND ARR 


NERD FOR PIANO OR ORGAN 


CARL EIKHOFF 


VOLUME I -From Moder 4 
VOLUME I1—From the 50 cent! 


+ 50 cents 


n Componers 
Old Masters. 
Sample copy of any of the above books sent 

; on receipt of 30 cents 
List of Contents (also our Catalogue of Christmas Music) free 
on application : 


WM. A. POND & CO. 


148 Fifth Avenue,  - NEW YORK 


postpaid 


WATCH THIS SPACE 
Brehm’s Monthly Bargain 


Two new sets of easy teaching pieces, of six 
By WILLIAM JOHN HALL. 
In the Land of Cupid Ist grade, 


Voices of Summer 2nd gr 
Special this month, 30c, per set of six or the tween 


REHM BROs., - . 


each, 


e& 
Ciclefach. fo, Short Music, 
esi OS ON “ 5 
| eee ne Instruetion Bose? sheet 
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d Wo cent gi 
Copy and Poputar Music Herre le 
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Ask Your Dealer 


To send you ‘On Examination’? a package of our 


Latest Piano Teaching 
Music 


We are headquarters for this branch of music and 
we know that we have in our catalogue just what 
you require for your pupils’ use. We recommend 
as a trial order some of the following pieces, 
although we have many others of equal value :— 


FIRST GRADE 
AN EVENING STORY. 


LITTLE PATRIOT MaRCH. 
LIGHTFOOT POLKA.. 


Verner, Max. 


MERRY BOBOLINK. rogmann, C. W.. 
OF TO DREAMLAND. Eilenberg, R. B. 
PIXIES WALTZING.. Brown, A. L. 


QUEEN OF DROWSYLAND 
RUBIN’S LULLABY. 


Ducelle, Paul. 


THE LITTLE DUCHESS WALTZ. 
VILLAGE DANCE wees. eeeeeseeee ens 


ALBUM _LEAF. 


AUBADE NAPOLITAINE. ‘TAletter,’ W 240 
BOHEMIAN SONG Aletter, 140 
ETTE, “emer, Max. 140 

Alden. J. C : 


DANCE OF T! 
FIRST VIOLET 
GIPSY FIRESID. 
INTERMEZZO... . 
LA PECITE CHATELAINE 

MARCH OF THE CLOWNS 


RUSSIAN DANC: rf é 
SAILORS’ SONG .- _Krogmann, C. W a 
SONG OF THE RHINE MAIDENS.. Brown, A. L. 40 
TARANTELLE Tellier, A. 40 


THE CELLO PLAYER .. McIntyre, E. 
THIRD GRADE 


ARIELLE (alse Caprice).. Ducelle, Paul. .60 
AT EVENING (Gavotte) . Munroe, F, W. 50 
AT EVENING (Meditation) Sartorie, A.. 40 
AT THE FOUNTAIN.. . r “60 
BLUE FLOWERET.. Sartorio, 50 
EMERALD (S. W. W. - Barrett R. 50 
ETELKA Dunes de Ballet). Krogmann, 0, W +50 
EURYDICE VALSE. -Kinder, Ralph 2 


Ducelle, Paul. 
-Sartorio, A, 
Rarrett. R. 


FEATHER DAN 
FLOWERS’ MESS é 
MOONSTONE (Night Song’ 
LA FLEURETTE.... 
ON LOCH LOMOND 


. Wellesley, A. 
Brown, A. L. 


PROCESSIONAL MA’ Quigley, L.J,. 6. A 
QUEENA (Valse) ... Krogmann, C W 50 
RIDE OF THE STOR ..- Krogmann, C. W. .50 
SONG OF THE BROOK Quigley, L: J. 150 
UNFORGOTTEN ‘artorio, 50 
WALTZ.. \ Meyer, Aug. 150 
ZENOB ‘Quigley, L: J "60 


OUR ‘‘EDITION WOOD”? 


is the best and most Carefully prepared Edition 
of the Standard Studies, Recreations and Classics 
yet issued, containing many important volumes 
not to be had in any other edition. 

We feel positive that any important dealer 
will send you a package of our music for ex- 
amination with the ‘‘privilege of return.” In 
case you should have any difficulty in procuring 
such, if you will send us the name of your regu- 
lar dealer, we will try and arrange the matter for 
you, as we feel positive that after you have once 
examined our publications you will find many 
that will become of permanent value to you, 


SENT FREE 


Our latest Complete Catalogue. Every Pianoforte teach- 
er should have one in the studio, Also our Thematic 
Catalogue of Easy Teaching Music for the Pianoforte. 


The B. F. Wood Music Co. 


246 Summer St., Boston 6 East 17th St., New York | 
12 Rathbone Place (Oxford St., W.), London | 


BRAINARD’S 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT. 


“The Pianist’s Mental Velocity” 


By SILAS GAMALIEL PRATT 


A systematic preparation of the mind of Piano players to think 
music in groups, as one thinks a collection of letters as a word, by 
a practical application of the Rudiments of Harmony’ to 
Piano study. A simple method of comprehending eutire pass- 
ages as a unit, and mentally leading (not following) the fingers. 

Examples and excerpts from familiar Piano compositions of 
BAcH, BEETHOVEN, VON WEBER, SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, MEN- 
DELSSOHN, Cuorin, Liszt, RAFF, RUBINSTEIN, LESCHETIZKY, 
Moszkowsk1, and others, 

THIS IS NOT A THEORETICAL BOOK. it is a book 
of which every teacher and student can make practical use, 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


Special Inducements for Advance Orders 


——e 


BRAINARD’S 


Merry Melodies in Music-Land 
20 TOY TUNES FOR LITTLE ONES 
With Pictures and Jingles to Fit. 4 
The A BC of Music for the Piano, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 
The words given with various pieces in this book are not 
intended as songs, but simply to mark the rhythm, of the 
melodies and to suggest a meaning to the tones which will 
lead to a natural expression of feeling. 
CONTENTS 
..(Illus.) arr. by August Schoeller. 
(Illus. ) F. Marcelle. 


Junean J. Muir. 
Duncan J. Muir. 
Carl Henschel. 
Jolph Schroeder. 
Marcelle. 
[Adolph Schrocder. 
“Duncan J. Muir. 
JAdolph Schroeder. 
Duncan J. Muir. 
‘Adolph Schroeder. 
“iF Mareelie. 

:F. Marcelle. 


BOLD MONGOOS 
BUMBLE BEE, 
CINDERELLA W. TZ 
DOLLIES’ RECEPTI 
DOLLY’S LULLABY 
FOLLOW ME WALTZ, 
HEAR THE BELLS... 
HUMMING BIRD WAL’ 
ACK AND 


PLAYMATES (PUNCH A 


RAIN FAIRIE. H. Jones. 
RETURN FRO Marcelle. 
Marcelle. 


SUMMER DAY (/ 
SONG OF THE OLD 


SONG OF ) Carl Henschel. 
TWILIGHT LULLABY 


[Duncan J. Muir. 


A REFERENCE BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


BRAINARD’S 


Piano Teacher’s Guide 


An up-to-date, carefully graded Thematic List of 
Teaching Pieces, with descriptive notes and other 


useful matter. 
par SENT FREE ON APPLICATION <@q 


iIBRAINARD’S 
Little Steps in Music-Land 


Bright, Melodious, Easy to Play 


A New Book Just Issued. 
In Preparatory, First and Second Grades, 


It contains twenty-one of the best pieces in their grades, by 
composers well known through their excellent and popular teach 


ing pieces. 


CONTENTS 


G.C, Miller, 
Adolph Schroeder. 

Carl Henschel, 

Dunean J. Muir. 

R. Ferber, 

. Adolph Schroeder. 

Dunean J.Muir. 

R. Ferber. 

C. Reinecke. 

Carl Henschel, 

Dun i 

+L. Streabbog, 
M. H. Cochran, 


H.C. Work. 


DOTTY DIMPLE WALTZ 
EVENING CHIMES ... 
EVENING LANDSCAPE . 
FAIRIES’ MN es 


MARCH Gs) sudden. a 
MARCHING THROUGE Ri 
(Arr. by Frederick Weber)... 2... 


OLD CLOCK Dunean J. Muir. 
ROBIN REDB ~ H. Cochran. 
ROCKING CH +. M. H. Cochran, 

5 A John A. Metcalf. 


» Gurlitt. 
11 V . Marcelle. 
ET VIOLETS .. . Marcelle 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, MAILED POSTPAID, 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 


A Pronouncing 
Pocket Manual 


Together with the Elements of No- 
tation, and Condensed Biographies 
of Noteworthy Musicians." o 


Edited by Dr. Th. Baker 
Price, 25 Cents, net 


This is unquestionably the most complete 
and carefully edited small dictionary of mus- 
ical terms that has ever been published It 
contains very nearly four thousand defini- 
tions In order to realize what this means, 
count the definitions in any other of the so- 
called Pocket Dictionaries Furthermore, 
these are definitions that define Within the 
limits of the work, the explanations are full, 
correct and systematic—not a mere conglom= 
eration of hasty jottings, got up with a min- 
imum expenditure of labor and thought. 
The vocabulary of the Italian language, 
‘‘the language of music,’? is absolutely the 
most complete of Italian musical terms in 
regular and occasional use which has ever 
been offered to the public The English vo- 
cabulary is likewise remarkably ull; and 
a great many French and German terms have 
also been added The usual fringe of He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, Asiatic and African 
words—the pseudo-scientific trimming which 
so often serves to hide defects in the founda- 
tion-material—has been dropped. 

The ‘‘Introductory”? matter, covering six- 
teen pages, comprises ‘‘Elements of No- 
tation,’’ a list of all ‘*Common Abbrevia- 
tions’? of musical terms, three pages of very 
practal elucidations of foreign pronuncia- 

ion, and a ‘*Comparative Table of Tempo- 

marks.’’ Thereis also an Appendix of Con- 
densed Biographies, which will be handy 
for reference when period or nationality of a 
great musician are momentarily in doubt. 

A feature of peculiar interest and value is 

the accurately marked ronunciation, not 
only of all foreign words, but also of all 
English words whose pronunciation could 
ossibly be doubtful. The system adopted 
or marking the pronunciation is one which 
arrests the eye and compels attention Be- 
sides, so few diacritical marks are employed 
that the svstem can easily be learned; and 
the Rules for Pronouncing German, French 
and Italian are so plain and simple that a 
novice can understand them and apply them 
intelligently, 


of Musical Terms 


VALUABLE STUDY 
WORKS FOR PIANO 


Rafael Joseffy, School of Advanced Piano 
Playing, cloth, net... Ress theesiectEretciy 

Rafael Joseffy, Instructive Edition of Studies 
for the Piano, net.... aactiaassbeasesecoees eae 

The Groundwork of the Leschetizky Method, 
by Malwine Bree, cloth, net. 

G. J, Huss and Henry Holden Huss, Condensed 


Piano Technics. I 


Frederick A, Williams, Wrist and Forearm 
Studies, ,. 


I, Philipp, Exercises for Independence of the 


BINS Or 8s cscccosesscarcncct naar ena rt 


I. Philipp, Exercises, Studies and Examples 
in Double Notes, net. 

I, Philipp, School of Octave Playing for 
Pianoforte, net. 

Arthur Whiting, Pianoforte Pedal Studies. 

Artistic Piano-Playing as Taught by Ludwig 
Deppe, together with Practical Advice on 
Q.estions of Technic, by Elizabeth Caland, 
Boards, net .. oh geet Saber cect ALES 

John H. Rogers, The Development of Veloc- 
ity; Part I, Scales; Part Il, Arpeggios, each, 

August Spanuth, Preparatory Piano Tech- 
nics, cloth, net es PRS 

Carl A, Preyer, Twenty Melodious Pieces in 
the form of Etudes, 2 yolumes, each 

¢. L, Hanon, The Virtuoso Pianist, cloth, net, 


Any of the above will be sent for exam- 
ination to responsible parties . 


sesso $3200 
2.50 


2,00 


50 


1.25 


00 


«50 


3.00 


3.00 
1.50 
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TEACHERS!! TEACHERS!! 


SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, AND CONSERVATORIES OF 


MUSIC 


ARE SUPPLIED WITH EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THEIR WORK 
PROMPTLY — ECONOMICALLY — SATISFACTORILY 
—— SS —_—_—___— —_——— eee 


: By THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The unique but reasonable methods of the music sears as a pupueset, have revolutionized 
supply house of THEO. PRESSER, the out- € music-dealing trade. 


nal: It will pay every one int 2 
growth of his intimate knowledge as a teacher investigate ee Bnet Eas in an 
of their needs, and perfected during twenty policy followed by this 


Publish Modern Teaching Material; 

To Give the Best Discounts Possible in Every Case; 

To Allow the Most Satisfactory Terms; 

To Carry a Stock(no matter where published, or by whom) that will 
Contain Everything of Value to Music Teachers and Students; 

Thus to Aid the Cause of Musical Education and lighten the labors of its follo 


ildi 8 i ia, Pa., lately purchased and 

the new building, 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ; y Pp Gnd remmadaied’ « 

-of eget with its six floors carefully planned and stocked with everything needed in the Music Mieseaees eet use 
cannot say too strongly that we are Pe 


Equipped to Supply Every Teacher and School of Music in this Countr 


No matter how small or how large the trade, with everything needed. 


L Yy Manner to 
the liberai system and 
house in its efforts to_ 


and 
wers, 


y and Canada 


THE ON SALE PLAN (original with us) is arranged and carried out on a far more liberal basis than obtainable from any of our imitators 
gladly allow any teacher the use and advantages derived from this plan, and the same liberal discounts, even if they desire to place their 
orders elsewhere. 


All Orders, Large or Small, receive the same Attention. 
All Orders are Attended to on the Day they are Received. 
. A 


We will 
Tegular 


OUR SYSTEM OF DEALING; OUR MANY CATALOGUES, ARE ALL FREE F 


OR THE ASKING. 
SEND A TRIAL ORDER AND ASK FOR OUR PLANS AND CATALOGUES, 


AND THUS SAVE TIME, 
A FEW OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


TOUCH AND TECHNIC 


Dr. WM. MASON 


Four Books..------- $1.00 each 
An original system for the development 


HARMONY 


Dr. H. A. CLARKE 


University of Pennsylvania 


THE STANDARD TEXT-BOOK 


Standard Graded Course of 
Studies for the Piano 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 


A HISTORY 


For Classes and 


Price, $1.25 : he bezinner 
of a complete technic, from the beg: 10 G. 
COUNTERPOINT H. A. Clarke | to the finished artist. Recommended by rades. 10 Books. $1.00 cach 
Price, $1.00 Paderewski, Foseffy and Lisst and used by @he original course of Studies af 
Bl. the foremost American teachers, which all others have been copied after 
THE FIRST YEAR IN THEORY invite comparison, » We 
OLR, Skinner _ Price 9075 | THE LESCHETIAY INO Meena |, S8%¢4 aces 6 6 test compg,,, | PIRST STUDIES IN 
Progressively arranged, ser) MU: 
EAR TRAINING $a wat E.Heacox | The Modern Pianist.” Price, $1.50 | fingered, phrased ane eRe edited, ec e SIC BIOGRAPHY 
, $0. 


otated, ry of the Classical Period 


Thomas Tapper Price, $1.50 


REED ORGAN METHOD 


FIRST STEPS IN PIANO TECHNIC AND 


ART OF 


CHAS. W. LANDON 
STUDY int Se Mie SINGING ° PIANO COLLECTIONS 
i a i REDERIC W. RO. irst Parlor Pi beh 

ap Compe RY Tese Reeseet, in- | SCHOOL OF REED ORGAN Mothiodioal Sight Sintinge Popular Parlor Alburn : ++ - $0.50 
Leesa SS - tod by STING | Intzgductory Lessons in Voios “80-50 | Yodern Dance Album... || ‘30 

DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES tudies compiled by WONG oe Gy 10 sical Pictures (Pian, A 

OF PIANO WORKS Chas. W. Landon Thizty-two Elementary Song | 90 Organ) 22 onee 
Edward Baxtte Bey a Four Books $1.00 four Grades . dies; 3 Keys, each a ath 50 24 Pieces for Smail He. a - BO 
A Hee et aly music lover, Brive, S750 100 6e.o THE STANDARD GRADED Suvonile D nds. “50 
THE ORGAN PLAYER. 


OF MUSIC 
DIStiOn est AND MUSICIANS 

i Price, $4.50 
De ee ee ea aeala of Music 


uet Play, (Pj 
COURSE OF SINGING Organ) | Nee Piano or 
Pour Grea a » Greene 
rades, 
For Consens po kS: OBch $1.00 


Studio use O°! and 


Pipe Organ Collection 
Compiled by P. W. Orem 
Price, $1.50 


nut Str 
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26 Glee o Chorus Books 


At Introductory Rates (ONE Copy ONLY of each Book at this Sample Price) 


Ist Col. 2d Col+ 


jRetail 
Prica 


Yo | 


674| Decker’s Collection of Part Songs for Male Voices (Partly Humorous). $0.35 
Glee Club Vol. J contains 22 Part Songs within the range of ordinary ¥ 
Glee Club Vol. 2 contains 21 Part Songs ‘ a B 
ee Club Vol. 3 contains 13 Part Songs. Highest note F sh 
QUARTETS Popular Songs Vol. 1 arranged for Mule Voices by C. 
anit 847, Popular Sungs Vol. 2 ae “ « * ax iG 
1580, Popular Sougs Vol. 3 sd 
CHORUSES 911|Popular Songs Vol.2 “ Quartet @ Wot. H. Ri 
for 497|Molineux’ Collection of Sacred Music for Male Voices not difticu t, Vo’ 
MALE 1293| Molineux’ Collection of Sacred Music for Male Voices, not diflicult, Vol. 
1291|Barrett’s Collection of Sacred Music for Men's Voices, fur Masonic and ( 
VOICES 714/Steele’s Vocal Class Instruction Book for Men’s Voices, including Easy Part Song: 
1292; Molineux’ Humorous Selections for Male Voices, Vol. 1.. 
1602'Old Songs arranged for Male Quartet and Choruses, Vol. 1. 
{1603 0ld Songs Ae Ti ate GE 


PART SONGS and 
CHORUSES for 
MIXED VOICES 


73) Molineux’ Repertoire, Vol. 1, 13 Simpl ix i 
[eolinet Repertoire, Vol, 2, 11 ntuple Bare conae ape Alfred Volees. 
‘The Unique, Vol. 1, 13 Part Songs for Mix: Voi ¢ gi 
The Unique, Vol. 211 0 3 8ST tee Volos (3 ee 


SACRED, po, Molineux’ Sacred Gems, Vol 1. Anthems of Good Grade (77 pages)... 
ANTHEMS, ae Molinenx’ Sacred Gems’ Vol. 3 gee (109 pages) 
° 4 725\Molineux’ Collection of Glorias (13 settings) 

Bte. 782 Trinity Collection of Anthems. By H. P. D. 


581 A , t 
Molineux’ Songs for Schools and Seminar! 
SCHOOU SONGS |Steole’s Rote Songs for Primary Grade. 


FAS RRE OIGES 1582  yfolineux’ Collection of Quartets for Female Voices 


) TOMA ceed lclen cote nwaenieatnesieusnecmnasvane Season oveeai bemaeestismetes - 89.751 $4.50 


WE OFFER THESE BOOKS at the special low price in the special offer column to induce 
youtoexamine them. You may select one Book or one each of any of these Books at the prices 
marked, and they will be sent, postage or express prepaid, upon receipt of the price in right 
hand column. 

ONE COPY EACH of the entire list of 26 Books at the special price amounts to $4.50, 
Aga further inducement, we will furnish one copy each of the 26 Books, expressage or postage 
prepaid, upon receipt of $4.00. : 

Future Discount: Twenty per cent. or one-fifth from prices in first column. To 
which add postage. 

With the exception of the ROTE SONGS and No. 714, all the music in these Books is also 
published separately in Octavo Sheet form. Prices in most cases will be found upon the 
covers. These prices in sheet form are subject to discount. 


EVERY ORGANIST etessionator Amateur 


should have ‘‘ MOLINEUX’ ORGAN 
FOLIO.”’ Each of the three volumes contains 62 pages, Marches, Voluntaries, etc. Per volume, 
50 cents. Introductory price, until further notice, 35 cents each or the three for $1.00. Also 
**THE ORGAN,’’ published every two months, contains in each number an average of 13 
pieces of Good Organ Music, Easy to Play. Single copies, 25 cents; one year, $1.00. 
Year Books from 1890 to 1904: Vols. No. 1 to 15. Bound in heavy paper covers, $1.25 each. 
Send 20 cents, special price, for a trial 25 cent copy, or 50 cents for a trial copy and one 
volume of **ORGAN FOLIO.’’ Other volumes of ‘ORGAN FOLIO’? will be published. 


Molineux’ Six-Hand Collection vordniw publishes 
(Three Performers on One Piano). By J. W. LERMAN 


ig UNIQUE. Because there is very little six-hand musie published (especially in book form) and that little is, for 
the most part, so diflicuit or intricate tnat seldom can three pianists of sufficient ability get together and perform it 
well. Notso with the pieces in this collection; fur, while they are very BRILLIANT aud showy enough for concert 
use, they are so arranged by Mr. Lerman in a novel manner entirely his own, that they sound preientious and full 
of “go,” yet areso BASY to play that even those with but little ability—mere beginne’s, in fact—may take part in 
them. In nearly all the pieces, two of the parts (bass and middle) are plaved within the compass of a few simple 
notes or chords, and eyen the Primo (treble) part is not difficult. Most of the ledger line notes are written on the 
staff, with directions to play them higher or lower as is necessary. 


For novelty, brilliancy and ease, this set of six-hand pieces is truly ‘‘ MULTUM IN PARVO,”" 

PRICE OP MAILED, POSTPAID OR, BOTH VOL« 

pooxs.. 00 Cts, each, To teachers, rox 40 Cts. each, umes ror’... 75 Cts, 
All the pieces in these Books are also published in sheet form. Catalogues mailed if desired. 


GEO. MOLINEUX, 148-150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PRICE $1.00. 


Contains exclusively brilliant and attractive drawing-room compositions of a high order, 
and showy in the hands of the average player. Modern pie f 
popularity, every one sure to be appreciated by the general musica listener, 

No further suggestion as to the high value of this work is needed than a mention of a few of 
the composers represented : Borowski, Paul Wachs, MacDowell, Reinecke and Kolling. 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our ac 


of striking character and proven 


Brilliant Piano Music for Social and Recital Use 


MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES faite Bano. 


melodious 


lvertisers 


GRADED EDITION FOR THE PIANO 


The Teachers’ Edition 


Your labors will be reduced while the 
pleasures of teaching increase, if you 
adopt the 


L GRADED 
e e EDITION 


of MERITORIOUS STANDARD 
COMPOSITIONS 


consisting of one hundred carefully 
selected compositions in all grades, 
representing the best productions of 
successful and intellectual writers. 
Standard prices prevail. 


FIVE HUNDRED BUSY TEACHERS 


used the edition last season with com- 
plete satisfaction, and will repeat the 
action this year. 50% of them have 
written that they recommended the 
edition to other members of the guild 
and have caused many dealers to 
handle the line entirely of their own 
accord, unsolicited by us. 


L GRADED 
° e EDITION 


was built to suit the requirements of the 
greatest number of teachers by eminent 
instructors who selected the numbers 
which comprise the edition. 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 


OUR TEACHERS’ SAMPLE VOLUMES 
MAKE SELECTIONS EASY AND HANDY 
They should be on your Dealer’s Counter 
IF NOT THERE—PLEASE WRITE 


LEO. FEIST issn st NEW YORK 


Publisher of ‘“‘MANSFELDT’S 
NEW TECHNIC,” positively the 
greatest work of its kind ever con- 
ceived. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS. IN 
FLEXIBLE CLOTH BINDING. MONEY BACK IF NOT 
ALL THAT IS CLAIMED FOR IT. 


Mail orders not solicited. We prefer that you 
purchase our publications from your dealer; but if 
he does not have the goods, please order direct, 
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Upon receipt of Fifty Cents (stamps accepted) for the two latest 
The Heart of the Hyacinth, = by cart With. Kern, .50 
The Dance of the Bluebonnets, by carl With. Kern, .50 
we will also mail, ABSOLUTELY FREE, any three (3) of the 


piano successes, namely : Price 


following (which you may select), thus making a total of 5 pieces. 
This special offer to the readers of the Htude good for thirty days only. 


MONEY REFUNDED 
i y d W. Kern 
The Voice of the Flower—Grade 3. Ct 
My Homeland Bells Grae Hepner 
Venetian Boat Song Grade eer 
‘Through Sunny Fields—Grade 3 +B, Carti 


IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 
Coming Spring—Grade 2... 
Alone (Tone loem)—Grade § 
Ralphie (Petite Valse)—Grade 
Alda (Valse Brillante)—Grade 2 


++ 0. Anschuetz 
0. Kleinschmidt 
J. Navarro 
J. Navarro 40 


THE SHATTINGER PIANO & MUSIC CO., - 910 Olive Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HARMONY TEXT BOOKS--HARMONY BLANK BOOKS 


Twenty-four Lessons in Harmony, by Arthur E. Heacox, Instructor in Harmony in the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. Price 25c net. eae 
i ny, Part 2, Arthur E. Heacox. Price 50c. 
eee er OTR Ge LIN catia: rf bound in stiff board cone pi ee shoie: 
i i specti A 
anent work in harmony and counterpoint. Prices 25c, 30c, 50c re 
Cone Tae ii Tablet substantially bound with good quality pencil paper for prac- 
tice work in harmony and theory. Price 20c. 
For discounts to teachers and the trade, address 


A. G. COMINGS _ Publisher and Music Dealer 


Oberlin, O. 


“Lost Chords’’ will never more be lost, 
Nor “bars”’ nor “‘scales’’ be tempest tossed, 


For ‘‘ music 


all the world around, 


When ‘‘Gambleized’’ is safely bound. 


‘‘Gambleizing ’’ means putting a patented cloth hinge on each sheet so 
your music cannot wear apart or tear apart. 


A 25c. Package (assorted) will bind the following 13 copies of music: 


2 copies of 2 leaf music (4 Pages) 


5 “ “wg “(6 Pages) 


4 copies of 4 leaf music ( 8 Pages) 
1 * 5 & & (10 Pages) 


and 1 strip of mending tape. 


pes a rou ca t say it isthe best thing for the purpose you ever saw, we 
; ze of Gamble binding is received, you canno iB 

ae Fe aa setts price. Sold exclusively by us or by our agents. Send for booklet. Agents wanted, 
will refund TV e 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 1078 Millard Avenue, Chicago 


A TEXT-BOOK IN PIANO PLAYING 
STEP BY STE A HAND- BOOK FOR TEACHERS 
1 BY A. K. VIRGIL 


ERTAIN, THROUGH THE 
u MADE CLEAR, THE PUPIL’S C . 
ABPLIGATIONS SricoNelstENT AND LOGICAL EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 


; i 2.00 per vol.; to Teachers, $1.60. 
i lumes of 4oo pages each. Price, $. : 
issued RADE, ae a a See Vol, II will be out April 15, 1905. 


| Address A. K. VIRGIL, 11 West Twenty-Second St., New York 
f For sale also by THEO. PRESSER and book and music dealers generally 


.. SONGS BY.. 


Herbert Johnson 


High, Medium, 
Face to Face. si", $.60 
The Homeland. High, Medium, and Low Voice. 
I’ma Pilgrim. High, Medium, and Low Voice . 
Rock of Ages. High, Medium, and Low Voice . i 
The Eternal Goodness. High, Medium, and Low Voice, .' 
The New World. High, Medium, and Low Voice 
The Endless Day. High, Medium, and Low Voice 
The Broken Pinion, or the Bird with a Broken Wing. 
High, Medium, and Low Voice v8 a 
O May My Walk be Close With God. High, Medium, 
and Low Voice - 
Shall] Be Forgotfen 


h. Medium, and Low Voice, 
My Jacqueminot. H 


nd Low Voice 
Mi LIST 
WALDO MUSIC CO. 


Publishers 
BOSTON 


On Sale by 
THEO. PRESSER 


and all Music Dealers 


Beautiful Pictures Free! 


To introduce our famous Letter-Carrier 
Ballads to you, we will give free with every 
copy of ‘*‘Where The Silv’ry Colorado 
Wends Its Way” a reproduction in twelve 
colors of Robertson’s famous painting, The 
Mount of The Holy Cross; with ‘‘ The Girl I 
Loved Out In The Golden West”? we will 
give free a photogravure of the celebrated 
Cow-Boy Girl picture which is one of the 
fads of the day, and with “*Back Among The 
Clover And The Bees”’ we will present a 
reproduction in twelve colors of Smith’s 
painting entitled A New England Landscape. 
You will like these ballads. ‘Their sue 38 has 
been remarkable, 

PRICE, 25 CENTS PER COPY 
Address, 


The Tolbert R, Ingram Music Co, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
atalogue of popular Voca 


5 al, Instr; 
and Teaching Music Free, ustrumental, 


Please mention 


THE ETUDE whe 


n addressing our ady, 


ertisers, 


NEW WORKS 
Standard Graded Songs 


FOR THE FIRST YEAR 
FOR THE SECOND YEAR 


Price, $1.00 each 


A collection of specially edited and selected songs for the use 
of teachers in their studios, suited for pupils’ recital work, or for 
the home and social circle. The books will contain songs for the 
use of pupils who are in the first and second years of their vocal 
study, moderate in range technically and artistically within the 
ability of the average pupil, such as may be usedfrom the begin- 
ning of vocal lessons and through the first and second years of 
instruction, 


Springtime 
A SONG CYCLE FOR CHILDREN’S 
VOICES. WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


AES. WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
MRS. E. L. ASHFORD 
Price, $1.00 


r Ppe and interesting 
genuine artistic merit. The ti 

of the songs are as follows: @ Voice of the Sou Winds te 
s."" “The Bizotty Bumble Bee,”* 
he songs are all highly characteri 


ments, while admirably supporting the 


istic, and the accompani- 
Pleasing, 


voices, all are showy and 


Flower Ballads 


CHILDREN’S SONGS, PLAY 
PICTURES for KINDERGARTENG 
AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. BY 


CARO SENOUR 


rice, 50 cents 


The music is as) 
of the child voice, a 
i ie five little plays are 
Ye 


Monarch Collection| 


FOR MANDOLIN 


» BANJO, 
and PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. Ak 


JOHN J. EBERHARDT 
Complete, $1.00. 


A Five Parts, Each, 25¢ 
New collecti, i i . 
Jestic Collection,” sutiebe ees 4 Sompanion volume to the “ Ma 
‘or any combinati i 


ion of the instrum. Tl 
the work of a ma: Sites he arrangem 
t ents are 
are all gems of the co hand, practical and 


“Alice, W he popular order. “Included in the cotter ees 

ice, Where Art Thou?” . | ; 
* Belle of New York,” . . | - + - Ascher 
j, MRE Balms): ae ee Glark 
«, Right-Left March,”? ‘aure 


exican Butterfly Dance,’ is ee 


ersations together, 
retty, well within t 


IN PRESS $ 
HISTORY OF MUSIC. Edited by 
MUSICAL EUCHRE. By 
A NEW FOUR-HAND co} 

50 cents, 
| FRIENDSHIP SONGS. By Tod B. Galloway, 


W. J. Baltzell, 
Carl W. Grimm, 


OLLECTION. Price, 


i 
; 


THE ETUDE 


a poWae)-Nejit-. 
CATALOGUES 


YOU NEED GOOD 
SONGS For Teaching and 
Concert 


Ask your dealer for these, and if he cannot 
supply them, send to us 


SOPRANO 


Two Compliments. G (G-g) . Davison . 
Cupid. E(E-F) ... .. . Gottschalk . 
Bitter-Sweet. Cm (d-g) (Am 

DIE Mee as Ste ts Schnecker . 
The Coquette. F (d-aorc) . Jordan 


TENOR 


Lady Moon. A(E-g) G(d-F) . Bruhns . . 
My Lovely Nancy. F (d-g) . Pflueger . . 


CONTRALTO 


It will only cost you a trifle (a postal card) to re- 
ceive our Thematic Catalogues of 


. $0.50 


50 PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


50 For Teachers’ Use 


SONGS 
For All Voices 


(Kindly state whether Vocal Teacher or Singer, and 


You should use our 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


for the Pianoforte 


Below we give you a slight description of in- 
struction books for beginners. Some of the best 
teachers are using them and you should be in 
touch with them also. 


METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
C. P. Morrison 


Progresses gradually. A unique feature are the 
concise remarks in connection with each piece, 
thus suggesting further explanations by the 
teacher. Heavy paper covers. Price, $1.25 


Bid Her Dream of Me. 
(e-G)0ee . sete a ee. 
Cuddle Doon. Eb (g-C).. . 
Laddie Boy. G(g-D) ... 
The Way I'd Go. Db (g-D) . 
BARITONE 
F (d-F) Db 


. Vannah . . 


The Message. 

(b-D) 

Brave Old Oak. 

A Jolly Old Monk. D (a-D) 
BASS 

The White HorseInn. C(a-F) % 

AY EED eo Bg 8 oe 8 Mackenzie . 
ASon of Mars. Eb(g-E) . .Tracy ... 
The Old Bell Ringer. G (g-D)Gottschalk . 
The Jolly Old Ferryman. C 

(g-C) 


All songs sent on examination 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
62 and 64 Stanhope Street 6 East Seventeenth Street 
CHICAGO: 259 Wabash Avenue 


Spaulding . 


“¢ The Contemporary Pianist Needs Two Right Hands. 


62 and 64 Stanhope Street 


give voice) 


PIPE ORGAN MUSIC 


° 
Voluntaries, Postludes, etc. 


ANTHEMS 
For Mixed and Male Voices 


QUARTETTES 


Mixed, Male and Women’s Voices 


Before you forget it, write for one or all of these 
catalogues to 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK 
6 East Seventeenth Street 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO: 259 Wabash Avenue 


FIRST LESSONS FOR PIANO 


Sisters of Notre Dame 


An easier or more explicit method cannot be 
If you wish a book for little children 


written. 


you can rest assured that this is just right. 


EVERY MUSIC PUPIL SHOULD HAVE a 


Price, 50 cents. 


copy of the latest musical dictionary entitled 


MUSICAL TERMS DEFINED 


By B. M. Davison 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER WILL INSIST 
that their pupils have a copy of this handy little 
The price is only 20 cents. 


book. 


BOSTON 


62 and 64 Stanhope Street 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 259 Wabash Avenue 


Here is a Work That Will Do Much Towards Building Up That Second Right Hand’’ 


AUGUST W. HOFFMANN’S 


Melodious and Instructive 


LEFT HAND ETUDES 


TWO BOOKS, EACH $1.00 


Opus 100. 


This is a valuable pedagogical work along the modern lines laid down by Leschetizky, Joseffy, Mason, Philipp and other great teachers of to-day. The studies 


are eminently useful and practical, and will prove acceptable indeed, as there are so few interesting etudes for the left hand in the 


middle grade. They are full of the 


Cramer spirit, and are so smooth, fine, inspiring, technically and *‘ Klavieristisch,’’ from the piano view-point, they should be welcomed with great pleasure and 


interest. 
etude has gone out of fashion. 


A cardinal virtue of Hoffmann’s studies is that they are short. 


In a page of music one can perfectly grasp the technical principle involved. 


The long 


‘These left hand studies by Hoffman have received the Appprobation in Testimonial Letters from the Foremost Exponents of Music in the educational 


centers of the world, 


‘These testimonials of the E/ect have been accorded through spontaneous enthusiasm—a genuine appreciation of a work of great merit. 


the following 


PARIS BERLIN 
HAROLD BAUER H. BARTH, i 
ADOLPH DUVERNOY Ruyal Court Pianist and Professor at Royal 


Academie Hich School of Music 
ci recoCo OTTO HEGNER 


GUSTAY LAZARUS, 


Director of Rerlin Conservatory 
SALLY LIEBLING, Court Pianist 
WILHELM TAPPERT 
W. P. VERIEGER, 


Librarian of Royal Private Library 


I, PHILIPP 
GABRIEL PIERNE, 
Member of Examination Committee nd Jury 
of Paris Conservatory 
RAOUL PUGNO, Nations! Con-ervatory 
G. SALVAYRE 
C! MH. WIDOR, Nati nat Conservatory 
‘ LONDON 
ALGERNON ASHTON, Royal Collegeof Music 
OSCAR BERINGER 


BERLIN AND LEiPSIC 
DIE MUSIK 
MUNICH 
HEINRICH SCHWARTZE. 


Royal High Schoot of Music 


We have reproduced these letters in fac-simile and issued them in a very attractive brochure, which we will mail upon request. 


FAMOUS NAMES 


STUTTGART 
H, MORSTATT, Director New Music Schoo! 
VIENNA 
JULIUS EPSTEIN, Royal Conservatory 
WURZBURG 


C. RITTER 
COLOGNE 
DR. OTTO NEITZEL, Cotogne Conservatory 
AUGSBURG 
WILHELM WEBER, 
Director uf Royal School of Music 
BADEN 
CORNELIUS RIEBNER 
BASEL 
DR. HANS HUBER 


ATHENS 
G. N. NASOS, 
Direotor of Conservatory of Greece 
NAPLES 
GIUSEPPE MARTUCCI, 
Director 0 Naples Conservatory 
BOSTON 
ARTHUR FOOTE 
PERCY GOETSCHIUS 
MUSICAL RECORD AND REVIEW 
NEW YORK 
ADELE AUS DER ORE 
CLARENCE EDDY 
CARL Y. LACHMUND, 
New York Conservatory 
ALEXANDER LAY 


R’ 
New York College of Music 


The list embraces 


WILLIAN MASON 
ANNA YON MEYERIN K 
JULIA, RIVE-KING 
MUSICAL COURIER 
MUSIG TRADES REVIEW 
NEW YORK TINES 
CONCERT GOER 
CHIC4GO 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 
ST. LUUIS 
B. R. KROEGER 
ALFRED G. ROBYN 
CLEVELAND 
WILSON G, SMITH 
DALLAS 
CHARLES W. LANDON 


For the progressive teacher 


and earnest student this brochure has a two-fold interest—it gives the chirography cf the most famous men and women in music to-day and an exposition of a really 
important work in piano pedagogics. Send for the brochure to-day—to-morrow never comes. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Please menticn THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


LEIPSIC 


LONDON 


6 East Seventeenth Street 


396 


THE ETUDE 


JUST ISSUED 


Modern Harmony 


IN ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 
BY 


ARTHUR FOOTE, A.M. 


AND 


WALTER R. SPALDING, A.M. 
Price, $1.50 


Sight-Reading and Memory 


FOR THE 
Lessons PIANOFORTE 


BY 
THOMAS TAPPER 


Price, 75 cents 


The aim of this volume is to place certain funda- 
mental principles before the student, the application 
of which is possible with all piano music. 

It cultivates correct habits of observation and 
analysis, 

It correlates all music study. ‘ 

It makes sight-reading, within the technical 
acquirement of the student, scientific 

It is for pupils of the THIRD Grade and beyond, 

An indispensable companion volume to every 
Piano Course or Method. 


CHARLES DENNEE 


New Pianoforte Solos 


Op. 31. Three Compositions. 
No.1, Hide and Seek, (2c)... .-.$0.40 
No. 2, Marche Mignon. (2c) +40 
No. 3. Elfin Revelry, (2c)... +40 
Op. 32. Three Characteristic Pieces. 
No.1. LeJongleur. (The Juggler.) (3b) .40 
No. 2, Episodede Bal (3b)... +50 


No. 3. Danse Napolitaine. (3b 


BERNHARD WOLFF 


New Pianoforte Solos 


+50 


Op 239. FairRohtraut Gavotte, (3a)....... $0.60 
Op. 240, The Chase. Rondo. (ac). .60 | 
Op. 241. Maybells. Walzer. (3a) 60 
Op. 242. In Lyric Rhythm. Etude in Thirds. ve \ 
(3b) aerbeasnics red | 
- No.1. Elfin Dance, Octave Etude 
OPs243 for the Right Hand, (3c)... 40 
No. 2. Allemande. Octave Etude 
for the Left Hand. (3c)... ae | 
Op. 247. Festival Polonaise. (3c) setsteeseeses 660 
. 248. The Sleeping Beauty at the Spinning 
eee Wheel. ~ (3a). ‘= 60 
. Dance of Dwarfs, (ac). -- +40 
ae BA Turkish March. EtudeinSixths. (2c) .40 
Op. 251. Rippling Waves. GO eaane seer -60 | 
. Four Etudes for the Left Hand Alone. 
One ean (BDeZal)setsecsarassragteasavtessestsaseaens 


AND 
ELECTIONS FOR TEACHERS 
‘ SCHOOLS MADE A SPECIALTY, 


i licited and Filled Promptly to All 
Mail Ones oe of the Country, 


Arthur P. Schmidt 


NEW YORK 
ap eee St. 136 Fifth Ave, 


Technic and Melody |' 
rn e 


A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By CORNELIUS GURLITT: 
ip. 228 


IN THREE BOoKks 

Each 75 cents 

TEN REASONS why you should 
and MELODY 

1. It is clear, and, 2, Musical throughout, 

3. The hands are equally trained, 4. A wide 

choice of sup plementary material is offered. 

technical material is varied and di 

6. The recreations are from the best 
of the author. 

first volume is 


el 
AN IMPORTANT INVENTION 


In Pianoforte Construction 


use TECHNIC 


Rottom of Grand Pia: 


noforte showIng Tension Rods 
and Sounding-boara Rim, 


“ One im erfe +. 
made by stanany ®rn pianoforte, found even in the instruments 
= been the lo: 


ss In tone quality, due to the in- 
matter. tohave been satist: Ht to'Feisia leesenston, ‘Phe probe acaneattid 
embodied in the ae by © most simple and ingentous construction 
08 Of Mason & Hamlin.** 
SELECTIONS F Hamlin, 


OR TEACHERS AND 
MADE 4 SPECIALTY 


ARTHUR P, SCHMIDT 


BOSTON NEW Yo. 
420 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Marae 


From The Scientific American. 


Hlecons Hamlin Ca, 


492 BOYLsToN 


SCHOOLS 


STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


f t contai i 
ic techn: if Tees : 
ical Purpose, Ee oa studies, carefully 

hel cues cS 1s the work f “pre 

© literature of 0. : 

hat can be done in one z 
d_ graduation, It covers 
Every study has Metron. 


and affords a basis for examination an, 
intervals, groups, and embellishments, 


By FREDERIC Ww. 


A series of text-books by an 
culture, and who in these works z 
“methods” of vocalization can be developed satisfactory nou 

These works by Mr. Root constitute the only system in ‘ 
. ‘ i Oa Print Covering this ground. 
I. Methodical Sight-Singing. Op. 21. IV. Thirty-two EL 


ementary Song-Studies. 


Grade I. The Beginning, 3 % 50 cts. For hj 

Grade 2. The tirst time through the keys, 50 cis, For igh Compass. Op. 24, ws 50 cts. 
Grade 3. The second time through the key$, F aoe compass. Op. 25, . . 50 cts, 
Grade 4. The third time through the keys, or Tower compass. Op. 26, - «50 ets. 


‘ ‘ These are 
A method for the first and fundamental Fequirements of music, 


including the Science of Music Reading, so arranged that 
pupils can practice alone ; to be used in connection with instru- 
mental work as well as with Lessons in Voice Culture. 


I. Seales and Various Exercises for the 


Voice. Op. 27, - 60 ets. 


For High and Low Voice. 


Designed to aid in mastering Modes, 
Phrase ; in developing the Voice and acq 
finished execution 


V. Twelve An 
Op. 2 


Intervals, and Musical Sah ai 0, 
uiring control of it for The habits which 
Practise persiste; 

t 


alytical Studies, 
- ” ° $1.00 


“ 
ntly are many. shoita Sstablis 


h correctl 
& text-book by whieh These Studies may y and 
; ‘ pee b to for ee ay be used both 
WL Introductory Lessons in Voice venient provision for a half re the separate items, and as a con. 
: aily p veh 
Culture. Op. 22... i $1.00 points, Y practice which Will touch all 
Tine book of the course which is intended to aver) 
4 . e is Prepare the ork resulting § 
reply or any line of vocalization by giving ence item by j 2 werlence in Voice Ganom the author 
of all actions and concepts upon which vou iaation is baceg? & ethan ture A nd et ie 
lie Period of n Be 
zation is based, aie More than thirty yearg FOPe ay erica during 


- At is in fo; 


Tm of a graded 
We shall be Pleased to send any oe all “y 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 1712 ¢ Et tone 


Please tio! EE 
mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


THE PUBLISHER OF THE ETUDE WILL SUPPLY ANYTHING IN MUSIC 


VOL. XXIII. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, OCTOBER, 1905. 
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e Concert Hall of the Paris Conservatoire 


By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


n 
ie 


of 
y 


i as a Na no ed ee ne i et he 


A revorm that has been demanded by some and 
awaited with fear by others is, we are assured, just 
on the verge of accomplishment. In future and 
dating from July last, as announced in an official 
notice, the public competitions of the Conservatoire 
(at Paris) will take place in the theatre of Opéra 
Comique. 2 

Yet the little hall of the Conservatoire has so 
many interesting memories that one cannot but regret 
its abandonment. It had been in use for a little 
less than a hundred yes. M. Constant Pierre, in 
his valuable collection of documents concerning the 
school of the Faubourg Pois:onniére, has published 
the order of Napoleon giving to the Conservatoire 
the ground necessary to the construction of a theatre. 
This decree is dated July 17, 1808, and runs thu: 
“All that premises known under the term ‘Menus 
Plaisirs’ will be given to the Ministry of the Interior. 
It will serve as a place for the arrangements neces- 
sary to the earrying out of public festivals. The 
Ministry will give.to the Conservatoire in addition 
to the ground which it already occupies in the ‘Menus 
Plaisirs’ ground which will be necessary for the eon- 
struction of a theatre and the erection of other build- 
ings which will be considered useful to the establish- 
ment.” 

The hall was inaugurated in 1811 by a concert of 
which the journals of the day gave an account, men- 
tioning particularly the new building. The opinions 
differ. “The vestibule or entrance hall,” says the 
Courrier de VEurope of July 9th, “receives the ap- 
probation of all, because it is simple, ornamented 
with statues of the Mu and inclines to the antique, 
although the ceiling is @ trifle low. In connection 
with this first hall is a beautiful staircase for the 
first tier of boxes. The side staircases that lead to 
the other boxes are straight. The gallery which is 
back of the front of the first tier is too contracted. 
The building has ruled the architect. There are col- 
umns everywhere. The orchestra is in the further 
end, as if there were actors in the theatre. The 
parquet is the largest space, but it has only one en- 
trance, so that once seated, spectators are not able 
to get out. As to the amphitheatre, which is at the 
top, we say that the spectators who are con- 
demned to see nothing, ithout doubt because in a 
concert it is not necessary to do anything but hear, 
are at the top of the heat and the mephitic atmos- 
phere. There is no circulation of air: this amphi- 
theatre resembles an oven, almost like the parquet 
with its opening, As to the light which pa 
through a partition of roughened glass and reflects 
upon the white, greenish and violet decorations, it 
renders the faces of the spectators pale and yellow, 
which doubtless greatly flatters the ladies.” 


We note in the “Tablettes de Polymnie”’: “The 
plan of the hall is a parallelogram which is, generally, 
the least favorable rangement for concert halls; 
it has always been recognized that those of a cir- 
cular form have much the greater advantages for 
acoustic effects. The light columns support an areh 
terminated by a skylight, through which pass the 
rays of light that illuminate the hall. The daylight 
reflection thus provided is often of a brillianey that 
blinds the spectators and often very sombre, from 
which the orchestra is the greatest sufferer. The 
columns support a row of the first and second tiers 
of boxes, of which the hangings are green and the 
bottom of the decorations is of light gray flax upon 


which the ornaments stand out in dead white. The 
ladies complain most strongly of the disac tages 


under which their charms of face and toilette are dis- 
played in these boxes. A too brilliant day reveals 
to the eyes of the spectators the mysteries which 
have added freshness to their attractions; a burning 
sun darts his rays perpendicularly on them, the 
warmth is extremely disagreeable, and the reflection 
of the colors of the boxes completes their dishearten- 
ment by spreading over their visages a kind of green- 
ish tint bordering upon yellow, certainly not an em- 
bellishment. At the top of the hall is practically a 
sort of mephitie box honored with the name of amphi- 
theatre, which is in reality nothing but an oven whose 
unsanitary and crowded conditions are a high price 
to pay for the pleasure of hearing the music.” 

The “Journal du Pari the official organ, alone 
felt it a duty to pass a eulogy upon the valuable 
arrangement, due to the imperial munificence, but 
the editor of these syecophantie remarks did not wield 
a very effective pen. “The credit is due.” he writes, 
“to M. Delannoy, the architect, not only for the good 
taste of the decorations in this hall in which one 
recognizes an exact feeling for what is suited to the 
needs of a concert hall, but also for the effective way 
in which he has known how to use the limited space 
which the premises offer. All the passages are well- 
planned and the principal entrance is one of the best 
arrangements of the kind, suited to a place intended 
for a large audience.” In reality it was because of 
these passages so highly praised hy the Journal, 
that the hall of the Conservatoire was a failure, and 
the er s increased from 1811 spite of the 
hombastic praise which the members of the Conser- 
vatoire offered to the architect when they presented 
a medal to him: “Monsieur, your zeal and friendly 
activity, for a long time, have been recognized by the 
members of the Conservatoire. Regretting our lick 
of sufficient means to express the sentiments which, 
by your devotion to the Conservatoire, you have in- 
spired in every one of us, we ask you to accept the 


h 


only testimony we are able to offer. Will you accept, 
with the feelings that should unite the sons of 
Apollo, the homage of our medal which we have the 
honor of presenting to you in behalf of our school?” 
Signed: Doumech, Gossec, Sarrette, Plantade, Bail- 
lot, Cherubini, Méhul, Grasset. 

Neither the prose of the Journal du Paris nor the 
grotesque French of the address to the architect were 
able to improve the room so contracted and with- 


out ‘sages upon the street level of the Menus 
Plais And yet this hall, so justly criticised from 


the time of its inauguration, had to serve, for a cen- 
tur. a frame for the most brilliant exercises of 
pupil What celebrated masters have passed judg- 
ment in this place upon pupils who in their turn were 
to become illustrious. There were crowned, from 
1812-1900, with the Roman Prize for musical com- 
position such men as Hérold, Panseron, Halévy, Bar- 
bereau, Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, Gounod, Bazin, 
Maillart, G. Mathias, Victor Massé, Bizet, Samuel 
David, Guiraud, Paladilhe, Théodore Dubois, Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray, Massenet, Lenepveu, Pessard, Ch. 
Lefebvre, Bruneau, Salvayre, Puget, Lucien and Paul 
Hillmacher, Wormser, Véronge de la Nux, Marty, 
Paul V 1, Debussy, Xavier Leroux, Savard, Char- 
pentier, Erlanger, Dukas, Silver, Rabaud, Mouquet, 
Schmitt, Malherbe, ete. 

As to the public competitions, we mention in the 
instrumental classes, sinee 1808, when Zimmerman 
was distinguished in piano: Kalbrenner, Henry Herz, 
Le Couppey, Marmontel, Ravina, Ch. V. Alkan, 
Lefébure-Wily, César Franek, Joseph Wieniawsky, 
Pasdeloup, Francis Planté, Jules Cohen, Thurner, 
Bizet, Alphonse Duvernoy, Fissot, Diémer, Emile 
Paladilhe, Ernest Guiraud, Massenet, Lavignac, Lack, 


Pugno, Francis Thomé, Henry Ketten, Rendano, 
Trago, Chevillard, Alphonse Thibaud, Bellaigue, 


Pierné, I. Philipp, Malats, Risler, Lemaire, Galeotti, 
Reitlinger, Stojowski, Zador Delafosse, Berthé 
Marx, Clotilde Kleeberg, Roger-Miclos, ete. 

In the violin, Habeneck (1814), Mazas, Sauzay, 
Artot, Danela, Sainton, Maurin, Henry Wieniaw: 
Sarasate, Colonne, Garein, Lamoureux, Marsick, Diaz- 
Albertini, Rivarde, Ondricek, Rémy, ‘Térésa Aua, 
Harkness, Jacques Thibaud, Kreisler, Henri Marteau, 
Capet, Flesch, ete, In the organ, we may mention: 
Sain éns, César Franck, Dubois, Chauvet, Emile 
Bernard, Dallier, ete.; in the violoncello: Norblin, 
Franchomme, Georges Hainl, Loys, Jacquard, 'ol- 
beeque, Gillet, Loeb, Delsart, Hekking, Abbiate, Has- 
selmans, ete. In wind instruments: Dorus, Taffanel, 
Donjon, Jacquet Hennebains (flutists), Lalliet, Gillet, 
Longy, Bas (oboists), Grisez, Turban, Mimart, Lef- 
ebyre (clarinetists), Jancourt, Espaignet, Bourdeau, 
Letellier (bassoons), Dauprat, Collin, Garrigue, 
Reine (horns), Arban (trumpets). 

The classes in opera of the Opéra Comique and in 
singing show a great list of illustrious singers, men 
and women: Garat, Nourrit, Levasseur, Faure, Ca- 
poul, Obin, Bataille, Bonnchée, Pesehard, Devoyod, 
Gailhard, Maurel, ieot, Bouhy, Dubuwle, Tals 
ellier, Due, Fournets, Wsealais, Delmas, Beyle ffre, 
f , Vaguet, Mesdames Falcon. Werthember, Cico, 
Miolan-Carvalho, Ad@le Isaac, Marie Roze, Rosine 
Bloch, Bilbaut-Vauchelet, Rose Caron, Brunet-Lai- 
leur, Renée Richard, Lucienne Bréval, Grandjean, 
Guiraudon, Aino Aekté, Hatto, ete, 

Upon the same immortal tablets dramatic deelama~ 
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tion offers quite a few notable names: in tragedy : 
Maillard, Menjaud, Beauvallet, Maubant, Ponchard, 
Laroche, Joumard, Dupont-Vernon, Worms, Guitry, 
Silvain, Le Bargy, Duflos, Candé, Plan, Mesdames 
‘Tordeus, Sarah-Bernhardt, Devoyod, Caristie-Martel, 
Weber, Moreno, Rosa Bruck, Delvair. In comedy : 
Suzanne Brohan, Augustine Brohan, Larochelle, 
Thiron, Madeleine Brohan, Joussain, M. Worms, Con- 
stant Coquelin, Laroche, Porel, Coquelin the younger, 
Mounet-Sully, Dupont-Vernon, Le Bargy, de Feéraudy, 
Galipaux, Duflos, Berr, Guitry, Signoret, Tarride, 
Lugné-Poé, Candé; du ecété féminin: Reichenberg, 
Croizette, Tholer, Legault, Muller, Barretta, Jeanne 
Samary, Réjane, Kalb, Sisos, Amel, Marsy, Brandés, 
Ludwig, Wanda de Boneza, Lara, ete. : 

Among the professors we can mention: Ch. M. 
Widor, Gabriel Fauré, Lenepveu, Guilmant, Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray, E. M. Delaborde, Louis Diémer, I. 
Philipp, Lefort, Rémy, Loeb, X. Leroux, Hasselmans, 
P. Vidal, Taffanel, Gillet, Turban, Duvernoy, Du- 
bulle, Lhérie, Mounet, Beer, Leloir, Le Bargy, ete. 

Just as.I am finishing this article I have learned 
of the appointment of M. Gabriel Fauré to the posi- 
tion of director of the Conservatoire, in succession to 
M. Théodore Dubois. This appointment has been 
received with the greatest pleasure by artists. Mons. 
Fauré is one of the most original masters of French 
musical art. 

In a later article I will write of some of the plans 
which the new director has in hand for the strengthen- 
ing of our great national school. 


THE YOUNG MAN AND HIS ART. 


BY TIHALEON BLAK®. 


Ir one man of genius is impelled toward art as a 
vocation, py an irresistible impulse, ten thousand men 
choose that voeation for some other reason; chiefly, 
as a means of making a livelihood. Bread and butter, 
a roof over the head, clothes—these are the magic 
talismans which fill the ranks of the learned pro- 
fessions. Not a very poetical declaration, no; but 
truth ever has a seamy side, shocking to over-refined 
sensibi It is with the latter young men, this 
little writing has to do. And it is presumed that 
these new reeruits are teachers. We wash our hands 
of composers; great men are self-helpers, and learn 
by making mistakes, by experience. ; 

” Many a preachment has been written, endeavoring 
to convince young men that all will go well with 
them if they are sufficiently in earnest; go well with 
them in business, morals, and life itself. The triflers, 
those who profess to be musicians and teachers, but 
have no grit to master the drudgery of the work, are 
doomed to inglorious failure. This is certainly con- 
soling to the teacher terribly in earnest, that, time 
alone is all that is required to deplete the formidable 
array of rivals. Those not in earnest soon seek other 
employment. i 

Besides being in earnest, a young man knows Ake 
several things should receive his attention. Fir t, 
his education. Is it sufficient for him to do his 
daily labors with? If so, he can improve it; Sate 
he must improve it. ‘To be trained—ah, that ee 
thing! The success which came to the grepe eat 
of music, painting, or literature, becomes ae 
only when one learns of the enormous on Goat 
which these men of genius bestowed upon A aes 
details of their work. Shall mere aa cane 
escape the penalties, and suceeeny ee eee 
practice—all that makes training? etnerne aa 
“He that fancies himself enlightened coat aaa, 
the deficiencies of others, may ibe very 48 
because he has not studied jis pe ” is sad work; 

Hestenchy merely £08 eee aha * disastrous; to 
nay, difficult work, unprofi eal Gifsient. Among 
a ft ee ae Tea of NEW York, a young 
Che iae pice tere ae sd eee toward education, for 
promanyhns\tione spend she devoted time and in- 
love of the work om yenaation other than that. best 
enestsyeathou! cia Bakes from conscionsne: In- 
compensation wide ae 2am will surely make of him- 
deed, a ean oe fie) seilll infallibly become 
self a good teacher, oe is thought Longfellow has 
interested in tenet: ant of success is nothing more 
crystallized: “The alent Ac Gall andcdoite wal 
than doing what Maat a,thought of fame.” 
whatever yeu He er Beethoven which, true or not 

AS BEGETS tole ze of this profound truth. The 
true, 18 Ee aan ae late one evening in a 
Aes inhabited by artisans. It was 
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very dark, and quiet. Suddenly around a corner 
came the strains of one of the composer’s sonata 
played with much skill and feeling. The strolling 
master paused and listened. The touch on the in- 
strument seemed to be that of a child making a 
sincere effort to conquer the difficulties of the musie. 
Seized by one of those strange vagaries which seem 
to lie in wait for genius, Beethoven raised the latch 
of the humble home and entered, and beheld a family 
group, to whom a young girl was playing. Without 
saying a word, the intruder walked to the performer, 
and began to show how certain intricate passages 
should be fingered. 

The little girl was unabashed, and thanked the 
stranger sweetly, and gave up the chair, that the 
kind gentleman might reach the keyboard with ease. 
And so Beethoven found himself playing marvelous 
impromptus to a delighted little audience, led thereto 
solely by a desire to aid an unknown student. 

This is the spirit which animates the born teacher ; 
which inspires him continually to seek opportunities 
to be helpful. A man who so loves his work that it 
is part of him, and receives the best thought of his 
best moments, is in’ no danger of failure, and is apt 
to be an artist, even if his work is properly that 
of an artisan. 

Thoroughness is born of devotion to one’s duty, 
and is acquired at no less expense. If, then, the 
young man is in earnest, interested in his work, 
thorough, he has but to add honesty and good habits 
to reach the height possible to talent and opportunity. 

“Where shall I begin?” the young man asks him- 
self. That is a question none ean answer but the 
young man. Be sure of this, however: if a young 
man of talent and resolution begins where he ean, 
he may end where he will. 

Industry and perseverance are ever: ngly talked 
into young men, but honor and integrity count for 
as much in the beginning, and for vastly more at the 
close of a career. Shakespeare has it, that if we 
but be true to ourselves, we shall be true to all, 
which, indeed, is sound philosophy. Many good 
young men think that it is puerile to talk upon topies 
properly belonging to the domain of ethics, that, as 
for themselves, it is nonsensical to refer to “honor,” 
“integrity,” as if they were wa nting in either, Surely, 
one is very inexperienced in worldly matters who, 
though moral himself, sees not the high esteem in 
which morality is held by the mass of mankind, 

It is a fad to speak of men a: scoundrels, to de- 
clare that everyone has his price; it is fallacious 
to consider men as mostly unserupulous in actions 
and thoughts; but it is absolutely fatal to believe 
that only sharp practices sueceed, or that an artful 
schemer is wiser than a straightforward, open, aboye- 
board, man. As Coleridge has said: “Human ex- 
perience, like the stern lights of a ship at sea, illu 
mines only the path which we have passed over; ” 
but this saying only applies to one’s individual ex- 
perience. By the historical past, one may be cogni- 
zant of the historical future. History teaches young 
men no lesson more insistently than this, that no man 
finds use for the best that is in him unless he directs 
his energies and talents toward noble ends, 

The teacher will always be judged by his pupils; 
the man by his works; the character by the habits, 
Good habits are the foundation of success, and the 
young man who would set no boundary to the field of 
his usefulness, should guard his habits. 

Bohemianism is one pitfall gaping open for the 
musician, Late hours, an extra glass 
from joviality and good-fellowship to d 
is worthy of mention here, that the evils surround. 
ing art-students are sufficiently grave to have the 
concern of many eminent professors, It should be 
remembered, by young men especially, that “Bohemia” 
is a myth and a snare. True Bohemia is not what 
the tyro imagines it to be, and the thing the tyro 
accepts as its substitute is a most wretched imita- 
tion. But the young man with good habits is in 
no immediate likelihood of getting himself in- 
eapacitated for work by “Bohemia’s” debilitating 
seductions. The teaching profession is no better 
than all make it; no greater than its members’ rank 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE OUTLOOK. 


BY GERTRUDE GILLETTE BURNS. 


THERE was once 


a wise French woman who, during 
a crisis in State 


affairs, called in the participants in 
the struggle in order to give them an object lesson. 
She had erected in the centre of her salon a pillar, 
the different panels of which were painted in dif- 
ferent colors. Seating each guest so that but one 
side of the pillar was visible to him, she inquired the 
color of the whole. Upon receiving the various 
answers of the guests, she changed their positions, 
saying: 

“You see, gentlemen, every 
point of view.” . 

We, members of the musie profession, should re- 
member that with our boasted “artistic tempera- 
ment” oes a peculiar Sensitiveness and susceptibility 
to influences, favorable or unfavorable, and that our 
views are apt to be colored by our present outlook 
and surroundings, Perhaps that is the reason why 
today we hear much that is discouraging concern- 
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THE MAKING OF TONE COLOR EFFECTS 
ON THE PIANO. 


BY LOUISA MAY HOPKINS, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ToNE CoLor IprEA. 


Or the piano virtuosos that have fired the public 
in the past we can judge only through the ears of 
their contemporaries. Clementi could probably have 
thundered through a Liszt rhapsody as loud and as 
fast as many of our moderns. His double notes im- 
pressed even Mozart, who called him “a mere mech- 
anician without a pennyworth of taste or feeling.” 
We can somewhat imagine Mozart’s playing; the 
beauty of its singing tone, the finish and grace of its 
phrasing, its “breathing on the keys,” its spontaneity 
and sanity of expression. Then Cramer, Czerny, 
Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Herz, Thalberg!—nimble- 
fingered shades, who left only a pebble or two of 
technie for Liszt to turn. But their ravished auditors 
seem not to have detected in their playing any variety 
of tone quality, or as we say, a range of tone color, 
which is the essence of pianism. Many famous pian- 
ists today have little or none, and there are few 
listeners sufficiently discriminating to know that a 
comprehension of the very fabric of the pianist’s art 
is entirely absent from ‘vhat may be not only a daz- 
zling technical array, and mastery of dynamics, but 
thoughtful and expressively grouped interpretation. 

Probably the Vienna piano of Mozart’s day held 
few differences in tone quality, We find no apprecia- 
tion of such distinctions in observations by Mozart on 
piano playing, as there was none in the precepts of 
J. S. and Emanuel Bach. A beautiful singing tone 
was indeed the thing to be sought above all others, 
but there seemed to be no attempt to vary its timbre. 
Beethoven, with less technical finish, longed for a 
larger field in his deeper-toned instrument. He heard, 
as we must hear, all the orchestral instruments in 
his sonatas, and his playing seems to have given 
somewhat that complex tone impression. Schumann’s 
piano works sing with all the choirs of the wind 
and strings. We must guess that Chopin could lure 
a thousand voices from the keys, gray spirits and 
white, though not so often our familiar orchestral 
ones. Of Tausig’s and Rubinstein’s coloring one hea 
uncanny tales. Of Liszt’s one must be certain, for 
his piano compositions and arrangements are crowded 
with almost melodramatic occasions for its use. 
Paderewski and Pachmann are masters of color. 


OrcuEsTRAL Music A Facror. 


The absence or presence of this peculiar pianistic 
quality is now more obvious than ever before. This 
is due primarily, of course, to the increased tone 
capacity of the modern grand piano, but quite as 
much to the development and enlargement of the or- 
chestra. Composers are embodying their orchestral 
ideas in forms continually more full and compli- 
cated, and in their piano compositions are constantly 
devising new means by which the piano tone may be 
enriched and enlarged so as to approach more nearly 
to orchestral effects. By the aid of the damper pedal, 
the whole range of harmonic tones 1s pressed at once 


into service, not only through the iridescent netwo 
upward and outward from 


of overtones spreading ) 
the individual strings, but directly, either through 
arpeggio playing, or by means of the same chord 4 
peated the length of the keyhoard. W here: s in old 
times, scale playing was of paramount importance, 
and chords were meagre, or else sufficiently isolated 
to be easy to play, the modern pianist must Eeyore 
equal attention to learning to play difficult chord 
positions with accuracy, rapidity and freedom, and, 
as chords exhibit tone quality much more readily 
than single notes, with a depth and variety of effect 
not in the least limited by dynamic shading, but only 
by the number of different ways in which the keys 
may be approached, by the number of muscles in the 
hand and arm, by their power of combination, Yr 
laxation and contraction, by the functions of the con- 
necting nerves, by the imagination and emotional 
intensity of the temperament propelling and eon- 
trolling all. Some of this variety of touch can ue 
applied to single notes, but it is the manner of chord 
playing and the complicated and continual use of 
the damper pedal that are the strongest factors in 


color effects. 


Sinoue Tongs, CHorps AND GROUPS. 
ntler spi 


Single tones must be approached in a gent 
Virst, a single note does not offer the grip that is 


necessary for many chord effects. But also because a 
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single note, particularly if in the higher register, 
is not of a passionate nature. An impassioned voice 
is not a single line of sound, bul a compound of 
several sounds, more correctly represented by a chord, 
and in moments of great excitement by a harsh chord. 
So that, while it is perfectly fitting that chords 
should sometimes be played with force, or even ap- 
parent: roughness, according to the dramatic char- 
acter of the passage, a single note should rarely lose 
its sweet singing tone, though it may be impregnated 
with pathetic feeling, if desired, particularly in the 
bass, where the more powerful harmonies add to the 
emotional value of the notes. Dramatic airs or 
groups of notes may be declaimed, however, even in 
the treble, with a powerful tone (the effect of an 
opera singer throwing his voice into a large audi- 
torium), by dropping the high, rounded arm, the 
elbow high, 'slightly inward upon the key. The arm 
and hand must positively be divested of bones, and 
the pedal ir ntly fasten on the tone and project 
it still further. Such recitativo passages generally 
introduce concerto ecadenzas, but they oceur in all 
piano musie of a dramatic character. In the first 
movement of the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, 
the repeated trumpet-like calls in the bass must be 
played in this way, as well as portions of the solo 
recitatives, though the recitatives in this instance 
require the addition of the soft pedal also. 


Tue Use or THe PEDAL. 

But as the highest function of musie is an appeal 
to the heart through an expressive melody, the 
foundation of the pianist’s art must still be, as in 
former times, a fitting voice to sing that song. Mo- 
zart’s own airs exact the most perfect singing tone 
of the piano, as they do of the human voice, and 
his dictum that a melody should flow like oil is best 
followed by a finger-tip of gluelike adhesiveness and 
an arm and hand like a rubber hose, through which 
the weight seems to run into the key as water is 
turned on by a faucet. The tone cannot be prevented 
by the finger from fading, but here the damper pedal 
comes to our aid and increases the tone by its appli- 
cation immediately after the key is pressed, giving a 
swell of sounds, as well as carrying the tone. The 
pianist must hoard tone as a miser hoards gold, and 
it is with the pedal that he rakes in his gains. First 
get, and then hold, is his motto; produce all the 
tone possible from the key; the moment it is fairly 
out, clutch it with the pedal. There is a tendency 
among teachers to treat the pedal as a separate and 
later division of study, but it is as much a part of 
the tone as is the tone production, and should be 
taught at the first as indispensable to it. 

A necessary preface to any further use of the 
pedal in the building of color effects is a knowledge 
of the properties of string vibrations. The ability 
of strong concordant vibrations to stop the sounding 
of unsympathetic ones, and to rouse, brighten and 
sustain harmonizing tones gives the pianist a great 
advantage. No one needs to be told that the pedal 
markings on the printed musie are absolutely worth- 
less, as a rule. The pedal should be used continually, 
and with a precision of application and release im- 
possible to reproduce in print with suflicient oxact- 
The very frequency of its use makes an oe- 
zasional complete silence effective A phrase-end 
should generally coincide with the pedal release, a 
rest should often be a dead blank, a final ehord 
usually finished with an exactness of simultancous 
lifting of the arm and foot. 


Pose AND MovEMENT cr THE ARMS. 


One of the strongest factors in the production of 
tone color is the pose and movement of the arms 
above the keyboard. This is rather an unformulated 
science. Many players, no doubt, have been guided 
by no conscious rules in the matter, but have learned, 
perhaps after years of stiff and awkward tone, to 
“let themselves go. The more entirely self-con- 
seiousness is buried in the spirit of the music, the 
more completely the dramatie or languid, or peaceful 
or passionate atmosphere is musically realized. so 
much the more nearly is this atmosphere portrayed 
in the arm and hand movements which, because they 
perfectly economize every muscular effort, are ce 
ful in each stage of contraction and relaxation. This 
proposition should be read backward by the student. 
The sooner the appropriate motions are understood, 
the sooner will he be able to invest each part of his 
music with its own individual color and feeling; for 
the sound of a note or phrase depends not only upon 
the peculiarity of the contact with the key, but upon 
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the manner of its preparation and release. Nothing 
is more difficult to teach self-conscious adults than 
this free-arm use. They “feel so foolish!” in any 
attempt to carry the arm high or conspicuously, and 
at every rest of any length, hands invariably seek a 
dark refuge beneath the piano. During rests the arm 
should be held high, and the hand should be relaxed, 
unless it is necessarily preparing for a concentrated 
attack. Each movement across the keyboard should 
be an easy curve, and no timid, uncertain motions 
allowed to offend the eye or detract from the spon- 
tanecity of the following tone. Each phrase should 
be released by a lift of the arm whether the end of 
the phrase is unaccented, and the arm pulls the hand 
upward and away with elastic crispness or drags 
reluctant fingers from a tone that melts imperceptibly 
into thin air; or whether the arm-lift is preceded 
by a sudden forward movement of the wrist, which 
throws the hand backward off the key in an accent 
which may be made as strong as desired without 
effort. This sudden release by the pushing forward 
of the wrist is one of the commonest and most charm- 
ing of chord effects. By varying the intensity of the 
finger clutch, a great variety of tone may be made, 
the lightest almost like the throwing of flowers. In 
leggiero playing, where the fingers are simply held 
firmly in the required shape, and the tone is made 
by a rotary motion of the hand, the arm must, of 
course, do all the guiding, and in an arpeggio or 
seale will move on considerably beyond the finish of 
the notes. Any running passage (all the more so, 
if played with foree) should carry the arm farther 
in the same direction, and often, in order to clear the 
keys, fling it high in air, a motion that, far from 
being affected, is the only natural one, as the stop- 
ping of the arm so suddenly would require a fatiguing 
effort. The more violently a passage is played, the 
higher will be the release of the arms. 


PADEREWSEI. 

A striking instance is Paderewski’s playing of the 
arpeggiated fortissimo, repeated chords which pre- 
cede the left-hand octaves in the Chopin A-flat 
Polonaise. An emotional climax of tremendous force, 
they are swept up with a ferocity of attack that 
throws his arms high above his head. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been a more com- 
prehensive demonstration of the astonishing color 
range, of the multitudinous voices, latent in the 
modern grand piano than in Paderewski’s playing this 
year. Mr. W. J. Henderson speaks even more 
strongly. He says: “My. Paderewski is the complete 
master of the piano. It has no secrets from him. 
There is no winning accent in its wonderful voice 
that he cannot coax forth.” 

This may be so, But one is inclined to believe 
that every temperament, reaching out through the 
medium of its peculiar physical organism, has a fresh 
potentiality in the realm of piano tone, and that 
each personal solution of the problem of piano color 
must slightly differ from every other, not only in 
the subtler and indescribable nuancings, but in the 
more pronounced types which ean be caught on the 
wing of the great players’ most inspired flights and 
reduced to terms of earth. 


LIFE’S SYMPHONY. 


Life is a divine symphony. Its introductory theme 
is its motive. A strain of personality, at first rudi- 
mentary almost to erudeness, it has yet infinite depth 
of possibility. The development of its powers, the 
embellishment of harmony, the strengthening of parts, 
the unifying of idea, comprises the first movement 
“youth.” 

A sweet romance introduces a companion theme 
of melodie and feminine purity and beauty. 

A vlorious fugue, the main movement of the com- 
position ensues, wherein the new theme combines, as 
its fugal “answer,” with the first subject. With 
living interest, husband and wife pursue their way, 
now energetic in eager stretti, then resting in sequen- 
tial episodes, but ever progressing with one com- 
mon object and ambition. 

The offspring of this marriage, inheriting much of 
the heauty of its parents, gives us a delicious canzone 
enlivened with the scherzante of childhood. 

The fifth movement is a grand finale, resonant with 
the honor of a life well spent. “Their children arise 
and eall them blessed.” 

The composer? ‘The 
“music of the sphere 
and ever,—S8. 1’. C, 


Almighty, He who inspired the 
to whom be glory for ever 
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LISZT AS A PIANOFORTE WRITER. 


BY FREDERIC NIECKS, 


Inventive Rater THAN CREATIVE. 


Noruine is easier than to estimate Liszt the 
pianist. nothing more difficult than to estimate Liszt 
the composer. As to Liszt the pianist, old and 
young, conservatives and progressives, not excepting 
the keyboard specialists, are perfectly agreed that he 
was unique, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. As to 
Liszt the composer, on the other hand, opinions differ 
widely and multifariously—from the attribution of 
superlative genius to the denial of the least talent. 
This diversity arises from partisanship, individuality 
of taste, and the various conceptions formed of the 
nature of creative power. Those, however, who call 
Liszt a composer without talent, confess themselves 
either ignorant of his achievements, or ineapable of 
distinguishing good from bad and of duly appor- 
tioning praise and blame. Those, on the other hand, 
who call Liszt a creative genius, should not omit 
to observe and state that his genius was qualitatively 
unlike the genius of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann. With him the creative im- 
pulse was, in the main, and, as a rule, of intellectual 
impulse. With the great masters mentioned the 
impulse was of a general origin, all the faculties co- 
operating. While with them composition was always 
spontaneous, being, however great the travail, a birth 
not a making: with Liszt it was often reflective, 
the solution of a problem, an experiment, a eaprice, 
a defiance of conventional respectability, or a device 
for the dumfounding and electrification of the gaping 
multitude. In short, Liszt was to a larger extent. 
inventive than creative. The foregoing remarks do 
not pretend to be more than a suggestive attempt at 
explaining the inexplicable differences of creative 
power. That Liszt could be spontancous and in the 
best sense creative, he has proved by whole composi- 
tions, and more frequently by parts of compositions. 
That has to be noted; as well as that his love of ex- 
perimenting and scorn for the familiar, not to men- 
tion the commonplace, led him often to turn his back 
on the beautiful and to embrace the ugly. 


AN ORIGINAL PraNnorortE Sryte. 

As a composer of pianoforte music, Liszt’s merits 
are more generally acknowledged than as a composer 
of any other kind. Here indeed his position is a 
commanding one. We should he obliged to regard 
him with respect, admiration, and gratitude, even 
if his compositions were estheticaHy altogether a 
failure, For they incorporate an original pianoforte 
style, a style that won new resources from the in- 
strument, and opened new possibilities to the com- 
poser for it, and the player on it. The French Revo- 
lution of 1830 aroused Liszt from a state of lethargy. 
A year after this political revolution, there occurred 
an eyent that brought about in him an artistie revo- 
lution. This event was the appearance of Paganini - 
in Paris. The wonderful performances of the unique 
violin virtuoso revealed to him new ideas. He now 
began to form that pianoforte style which com- 
bined, as it were, the excellences of all the other in- 
struments, individually and collectively. Liszt him- 
self called the process “the orchestration of the piano- 
forte.” But before the transformation could be con- 
summated, other influences had to be brought to bear 
on the architect. The influence of Chopin, who ap- 
peared in Paris soon after Paganini, must have been 
great, but was too subtle and partial to be e: 
gauged, It is different with Berlioz, whose influence 
on Liszt y palpable and general, affecting every 
branch of his art-practice. Thalberg has at least the 
merit of having by his enormous success in 1836 
stimulated Liszt to put forth his whole strength. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

The vast mass of Liszt’s pianoforte compositions is 
divisible first into two classes—the entirely original 
compositions, and the compositions based to a more 
or less extent on foreign matter. The latter class 
consist of transcriptions of songs (Sehubert, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Franz, ete.), symphonies and 
overtu (Berlioz, Beethoven. Rossini, Wagner, ete.), 
and operatic themes (from Rossini and Bellini to 
, and Verdi). and of fifteen Hungarian rhap- 
sodies; the former consists of studies, brilliant yir 
tuosic pieces, musical poems, secular and sacred, pie 
turesque, lyrical, ete. {such as Années de Pélerinage, 
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Harmonies, poétiques et religieuses, Consolations, the 
legends “St. Francois d’Assise: La Prédieation aux 
oiseaux,” and “St. Francois de Paule marchant sur 
les flots,” ete.), and one work in sonata form, but not 
the conventional sonata form. Although not unfre- 
quently leaving something to be desired in the mat- 
ter of discretion, his transcriptions of songs are 
justly famous masterpieces. Marvellous in .the re- 
production of orchestral effects are the transeriptions 
of symphonies and overtures. ‘The operatic transerip- 
tions (Illustrations, fantasies), into which the geist- 
reiche Liszt put a great deal of his own, do not now 
enjoy the popularity they onee enjoyed; the present 
age has lost some of its love for musical fireworks 
and the tricking-out. and transmogrification by an 
artist of other artists’ idea: The Hungarian Rhap- 
sodies, on the other hand, which are still more fan- 
as on the adopted matter than the operatic 
transcriptions, continue to be favorites of the virtuosi 
and the public. 
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ORIGINAL Comvosrrions, 

As to the original compositions, they are very un- 
equal in artistic value, Many of them, however, are 
undoubtedly of the greatest beauty, and stand what- 
ever test may be applied to them. No one would 
think of numbering with these exquisite perfect things 
the imposing sonata. It cannot be placed by the side 
of the sonatas of Beethoven, whose ideal and tanita 
tive power Liszt lacked, Nevertheless it is impo. bl 
for the unprejudiced not to Tecognize in it a nebte 
effort of a highly-gifted and ardently-strivine mi ‘ 
Technically, instead of three or four self-contained 
separate movements, we have there a long Rites 
rupted series of continuous movements th whieh, 
however, we can distinguish three complexes mee 
sponding to the three movements of the orthodox 
sonata. The Andante Sostenuto and Quasi ae 
form the simpler middle complex. Althouch aera 
the features of the orthodox sonata structure ai 
discernible in Liszt’s works, most of them are A a 
from it or irrecognizably veiled. The moe nS vel cae 
characteristic features are the unity and the evel 
tion by metamorphosis of the thematic aNtaniet us 
that is to say, the motives of the first com ate a 
appear in the following ones, and are mheta tics a ae 
not only in the later but also in the first REAR 
could characterize the inequality of Liszt's eon ie 
tions better than the fact that it is possible to ped 
up & program of them wholly irreproachable. Sea 
able and delightful, and equally possible to anh an 
one wholly objectionable, abhorrent, and distr um a 
All in all, Liszt is a most remarkable and intevastin : 
and, at the same time, an epoch aking personnes 
one that will remain for long yet a living ah ee 
music, and for ‘ever a striking figure in the hist ou 
of the art—Ionthly Journal of the Internati ae 
Musical Society. pe 
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TWO SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS on MAT- 
TERS MUSICAL, 


BY MARIE BENEDICT, 


“I suppose that must be clas jeal; but it doesn’t 
seem so, there is so much musie in i This remark 
is pregnant with Suggestion to the alert observer 6t 
the attitude assumed toward true mus 
portion of the public of our small cities 
It expressed the thought of a young lady, who has 
marked natural fondness for musie, but who has fot 
been fortunate in opportunities to listen to genuine 
music, sympathetically interpreted, on he ring Hen- 
selt’s piano etude. “Si Oiseau PEtais” (“1g J Were a 
Bird”) for the first lime. Side by side with this 
comment on things musieal, we might place that of 
the young student who, when attending her first 
art fs plano recital, between the moyements of ihe 
Chopin B-flat: minor sonata, said to her 
“Oh! if that’s what they call class 
i! This student, it may 
recital hall more from a 
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instances of a mental attitude; they express the 
position of legions of Americans. Why, of the hun- 
dreds Who are “taking musie lessons” and supposedly 
studying musie, in every good-sized town the country 
over, is it usually possible to find but so compar- 
atively few in the audience. 

It seems to me that at least a partial answer to 
these questions may be found in the fact that the 
so-ealled study of musie is often a thing so merely 
external, so entirely superticial, that it is considered 
and, as & consequence, really forms no serious part 
of the individual's educational work. I know that 
ey i no new idea, but so long as the condition ex: 
fs aes will ery out for expression. How ean 
beautiful Kote our pupils that genuine love for the 
fi ANE a ae which will seek, and which will 
expr ae Dee reity for its hearing and for its 
what fliey plas Gace oe sTain them so to interpret 
others a qos? Lbat it shall not fail to convey to 

me ae definite impression of beauty ? 
and the Felt A erie from. the minds of pupils 
thing to be end he idea that classical musi¢e is 2 
when possible, We mange a Mecaasary, to be avoided 
point of view by Jendiae Hy SMe the Opposiis 
to associate with fink nem, through experience, 
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MELODY AND HARMONY. 


BY DR. A. SCHUEZ. 
[Translated from the German by Carl W. Grimm.] 
TuerE exists such a peculiar reciprocal relation- 


ship between the two factors of music, Melody and 
Harmony, as to make us often doubt whether it is 


correct to consider Melody the daughter of Harmony’ 


or whether the reverse is true. History teaches us 
that melody appears first, and that harmony is an 
art developed from it. Not only among the savages, 
but also among civilized nations the one-voice mel- 
ody is the first and main attempt, and only occasion- 
ally are a few timid trials at an harmonic accom- 
paniment made. 

Neither was anything known of polyphony and 
harmony in the church musie of the early Christians. 
The first important step towards polyphony was 
made with the Organum invented by the Flemish 
monk, Hucbald (900), who declared singing in con- 
secutive fifths delightful and pleasing. At the be- 
ginning of the 12th century the Faux-Bourdon came 
into vogue and its succession of thirds and sixths 
sounds much more to our taste. It was a long way, 
strewn with many difliculties, that finally led up to 
Palestrina’s impressive harmonie polyphony. 

Until the system of Counterpoint was completely 
evolved, the first experiments at it were naturally 
very crude, and often nothing more than examples 
of musical arithmetic. Accordingly, history seems 
to tell us that melody is the first and main thing, 
and that harmony is derived from it. But in spite 
of this fact, when we thoroughly investigate the re- 
lationship of melody and harmony, we must state 
the very opposite, and declare that harmony is the 
mother of melody. Harmony is the primordial, the 
foundation and the essence of all music. Out of the 
surging chords of harmony, melody arises, like 
Aphrodite, from the sprays of the ocean waves. Mel- 
ody is the minted gold of harmony; it is the precious 
metal wrought by the human mind into fine artistic 
jewels. In harmony we see only the metal in its 
natural and unrefined condition. There are a great 
many melodies of the most distinct character, based 
upon one and the same triad. Many folk-songs are 
merely rhythmical variations of the triad or seventh 
chord found in the series of overtones, 
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As regards the material, melody does not present 
anything new or anything that was not contained 
in the harmony; but while melody unfolds to our 
ears all the beautiful proportions noticeable in har- 
mony, it reveals most clearly the latent charms, the 
inherent force of harmony. While melody dissolves 
the chords into a rhythmical sequence, it lays bare 
their deepest secrets. For a true melody is not a 
succession of tones separated from harmony, or con- 
nected with it in an accidental way, and perchance 
to receive its proper character by this or that chord. 
Every melody carries within itself its own harmonies ; 
perhaps these may be only suggested, or even con- 
cealed, like the solution of a puzzle. Melody is har- 
mony infused with soul and moved by the mind. 
Harmony js like the human body as a statue, the 
plastie art in music, the quiet living picture; as 
soon as this begins to move it becomes melody, so to 
speak. Melody corresponds to the mimic art in its 
rhythmical movement of the body. ‘ 

Because melody is in truth nothing but moving 
harmony, it ought not, however, dominate in poly- 
phonic writing to such an extent as entirely to ob- 
literate the underlying harmony, while the various 
parts move in perfect freedom. The harmonic chord 
must always appear to the ear as the gleaming goal 
to which all tones strive, because harmony is the 
foundation and aim of all music. The mimie art can 
indeed become so free that the natural and normal 
forms of the body are hardly re wnizable; but this 
occurs only in passing moments, for the moving and 
acting limbs must return finally to their natural 
positions, Just so, the free melodic tones must obey 
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a natural law, and always return to the harmony 
given by it. 

We can also compare the relationship between 
melody and harmony to a fountain. ‘lhe water- 
basin represents to us the harmony. The spouting 
water-stream, the melody, ascends unsupported into 
the air, and scatters its sun-illumined pearls, but it 
cannot remain in the air, it must ever return to its 
origin. Apparently the fountain plays on inces- 
santly and unrestrainedly, because new water always 
rises from the source. And this is certainly the ideal 
of any music, where the harmony does not show up 
awkwardly and in massive blocks, but is merely felt 
as underlying the melody and its melodically related 
parts. Lvery correct melody has a firm relationship, 
based upon natural laws, to harmony, Any melody 
that entirely emancipates itself from harmony, loses 
its secure natural ground, becomes unclear, unmusical 
and irrational. 

It is true, there are many tone-combinations in 
modern musie which cannot be explained upon a 
harmonic basis, ‘but only by the melodie movement 
of one or more parts. The closer these tone-com- 
binations come to the triad or to the formation of 
thirds, the more readily they are understood and 
the better they sound. The modern composer will 
avoid—in this there was no greater master than 
Bach—having the harmony sound forth too plainly 
from the parts; on the contrary, he will make the 
harmony the striving-point of the parts, and let the 
listeney divine the secret, primeval cause, from which 
they all originate. Not what is finished, nor what 
has come to be, constitutes life, but rather the im- 
pulse to become something. The watchword of to- 
day is not a sweet-sounding euphony, not stand still, 
nor plastic rest, but motion, action, strife or struggle. 


HINTS FOR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS. 


BY F. c. R. 


A youne teacher “Which do you consider 
the proper position for the hands in playing the 
piano, should the fingers be curved or straight? And 
should I teach the Hammer or the Pressure touch?” 
Our correspondent goes on to state that mothers, who 
are thinking of sending their children to be taught by 
her frequently ask these among several other age- 
worn questions and she finds it difficult to reply some- 
tim “One mother,’ she writes, “showed very 
plainly that she considered the ‘pressure touch’ a 
relic of the past, a thing entirely ‘gone by.” Know- 
ing as we do, that these questions are being con- 
stantly asked it seems advisable to answer our corre- 
spondent in these columns. 

This matter of hand-position and of finger-train- 
ing, and of different kinds of touches, belongs with 
our general consideration of Technic. .Good playing 
pre-supposes good technic; that is, proper and suitable 
equipment; technic embraces the training of arms, 
hands, and fingers, including all the touches, all the 
positions, and all the thousand (varying) touches. 
No teacher can rightfully claim ( or no teacher 
should claim) that she teaches this or that posi- 
tion, or this or that touch to the exclusion of all the 
other (numerous) positions and touches. Skilful 
piano-playing calls for thousands of finger-positions 
and touches; therefore, when parents and others 
ask the question: “Do you teach the ‘Hammer’ or 
the ‘Pressure’ touch? ”—their query is only a dis- 
play of ignorance on their own part. Just as sensible 
would it be to ask: “What is the proper position 
for a human being—standing up, sitting down, or 
lying down, ete.?” Any one would reply to such a 
question by saying: “Why, it depends entirely on 
what the human being wishes to do, or is trying to 
do; some particular things are best accomplished 
standing, others while one is seated, and so on; the 
position is used that is the most convenient and use- 
ful, of course; and no one is tied to just the three 
positions named,” ete. In piano-playing the same 
rule holds good. 

In playing a five-finger passage, very often curved 
fingers are the most convenient and look the best; 
while in a very widely extended passage, octave- 
playing, for example, the fingers must be straightened 
or nearly so, in order to reach the keys, Tn nearly 
all ordinary playing the fingers are slightly curved, 
a little less so than would be used in a five-finger 
exereise. An extremely curved position of the fin- 
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gers is available in melody-playing only, and this by 
means of a considerable raising of the finger and low 
position of the wrist so that the finger, when it comes 
upon the key, will fall upon its cushioned part rather 
than upon the extreme end. If the finger-nails grow 
to the very end of the fingers,.great care must be 
observed in bringing the cushion or fleshy end of the 
finger, and not the tip of the nail, down upon the 
key. Vinger-nails must be worn short always for 
piano-playing. 

But this analytical, technical talk—this pointing 
out and marking each technical detail—is very dis- 
tasteful to me, because 1 believe it to be altogether 
the wrong attitude towards technic. The tendency 
of our day in piano-teaching is to teach pupils music, 
to give our children from the very start melodies to 
play and to let them use the technie God gave them 
and play as well as they can. The teacher’s part is 
to observe all the shortcomings and to correct them 
by. using a few special exercises that will correct, 
and also supply that which is needed in the way of 
dexterity. Our suggestion to teachers of beginners 
is: Observe, first of all, how much natural technic 
(natural skill, that is) the beginner possesses, and 
overcome each difliculty as it presents itself. That 
idea of isolating technical difficulties, separating mu- 
sic and technic, and forcing students to practice this 
or that peculiar movement of the finger, hand, or 
arm, without his first knowing exactly what it is 
needed for, is to be shunned always. 

Exercises that form no part of piano-playing but 
are intended solely as preparation for playing stand 
in very much the same relation to musie that the 
old-fashioned spelling-book stood to general litera- 
ture. Modern educators do not attempt to “cram” 
a child’s mind with routine work, such as the old 
way of teaching spelling offered; spelling now goes 
hand-in-hand with knowledge of words, and children 
realize thus the need of spelling and feel consequent 
appreciation of it. This is how it should be with 
technical exercises in piano practice; they should 
be used as aids to help conquer definite difficulties 
but never used by the score. Whether a pupil is de- 
ficient or not, as a preparation that one and all 
must undergo, a preparation for difficulties which 
may never be encountered, a very large portion of 
the etudes given to pupils cause an inexcusable waste 
of time and effort. Can we wonder if, added to this, 
the pupil wearies of practice and comes to the econ- 
elusion that he does not like music? Whereas, if 
his time had been given to some really profitable piece 
of music, the desired results could have been obtained, 
and the pupil’s interest and enthusiasm would not 
have been sacrificed. 

But to refer again to finger and hand position: 
Should you find difliculty in meeting and answering 
such a question as that asked of our correspondent, 
we would suggest that you reply: “There is no one 
proper position of either fingers or hands; there are 
hundreds of positions, as there are touches and ef- 
fects to be obtained; every position is ‘proper’ that 
enables one to play a given passage in the best pos- 
sible manner, and to obtain the effect he desires with 
the greatest ease and convenience.” 

In pointing out hand position to beginners it is 
advisable to speak at first only of the high hand 
and curved fingers, explaining that the thumb will 
require room to move under, and insisting upon it 
that the arm shall hold up and not drag down the 
hands. 


MUSIC AND LIFE. 


In every piece of music there is a “centre of 
gravity” or “key,” towards which the mind is at- 
tracted, no matter how far from it the music may 
move. This key is impressed by the first few chor 
which strike the ear. So in life the first great facts 
or impressions remain with us for ever, and to those 
first principles—childish in their simplicity—the soul 
returns with joy after its sojournings. As the musie 
moves to nearly related keys, and from these again 
to regions remote and seemingly unconnected with 
the original, so the current of life wanders, winds 
and turns, through strange theories and among new 
ideas, until our first impressions seem to be entirely 
lo Suddenly, however, a chord is struck whieh 
takes the musie back to its starting-point, and all 
the power of that first key is immediately felt. and 
recognized; and in life is not the mind foreibly 
taken to those simple truths of childhood by a word, 
a picture or a song which strikes a chord in the 
heart?—G. N. 
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Tuene is an old saying: “As the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” In other words, it makes all the 
difference in the world whether the child, in beginning 
his journey towards the musical Parnassus, starts 
with his face one way or another, because there are 
many who have lost the road, like the gentleman who 
inquired whether he was upon the right road to 
Hartford. The farmer who was thus questioned 
answered that he was, but asked: “Are you mean- 
ing to go to Hartford?” to which he added: “In 
that case you would do well to turn around, for 
by the way you are going it is close around twenty- 
five thousand miles, whereas it is only five if you 
go in the other direction.” I do not remember that 
I have ever personally met any youngsters who were 
so near Parnassus as five miles, but I have seen many 
who seemed to be going in quite the wrong direction. 

I think I once mentioned in these pages the story 
Mr. Frederick W. Root tells, of how once upon a 
time he was sent to drive the venerable Lowell Mason 
to the station. He had been brought up to regard 
Dr. Mason as little short of a god; and the old 
doctor was meditating. All at once he said: “Fred- 
erick, music teachers ought to be promoted down.” 
And then he went on to say that teaching children 
was the most delicate work of all, with more room 
for undesirable mistakes; for this reason he would 
promote his teachers downward toward the lower 
grades, just as fast as they gained in outlook and 
experience. It was a good idea, and something quite 
like it is now done; for in all large cities there are 
piano teachers who devote themselves to teaching 
children in the light of mature musical experiences 
and knowledge. But the great majority are not so. 
Wherefore, as the art of musical pedagogy is as yet 
in an unsatisfactory condition, I venture to suggest 
right here a few of the places where the musical trees 
of the future will be much more shapely and com- 
manding if only we bend the twigs aright now. 

We learn a great deal from our summer pupils. 
For example, I found a smart girl failing curiously 
in reviewing some fifth grade studies. Upon inves- 
tigating, I found that she had no idea of rhythm and 
note-values. She neither conceived the steadily on- 
flowing pulsation of the musie with its accentuation 
into measures, nor felt the rhythm behind the suc- 
cession of longs and shorts which gave vitality and 
movement to the melody. I suppose she had missed 
the music lessons in the public schools when the note- 
values were taught, and had never been definitely 
caught in her ignorance. Another person, very mu- 
sical in a way, had never thought of the accompani- 
ment’s having a status of its own. She heard the 
melody very clearly and infallibly, a mistake there 
was instantly recognized and corrected; but wrong 
notes in the accompaniment, and the sympathy of 
tone volume between accompaniment and the mel- 
ody, she missed entirely. She had never been prop- 
erly bent as a twig. Many such examples could be 
given, but enough; let us come to particulars. 

I think if I were teaching a beginner right now, 
of nine years old, say, I would begin with a defini- 
tion of music: “The art of the beautiful and the 
expressive in tonal forms.” Observe that musie is 
the art of the “beautiful” and the “expressive,” make 
those clear, the beautiful in tonal forms necessitates 
understanding the motive powers of the music forms; 
moreover, the music lies not in tones, as commonly 
said; tones are merely the material of the music; 
the musie lies in the tone successions and combina- 
tions, which must be organized into tonal forms; and 
tonal forms will be those of chords, melody, accom- 
paniment, rhythm, ete. I would illustrate this 
enough to suggest that there is in music much to 
be learned which will never “learn” itself. 

I would come back to this definition fro time 
to time and would get the pupil to distinguish be- 
tween music which is distinctly expressive of feeling 
and that which is merely beautiful. Mozart affords 
a lot of examples of the latter. RY want the pupil 
first of all to know that there is a Parnassus in 

ice—a higher and a lower. And later on the 


mus i i 
pupil will ea: see, if shown, that it would be 


for a very expert musician to compose musie 


possible 
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which would be full of interest and beauty to other 
good musicians, but not immediately interesting to 
those who do not know its ideas. 

The most fundamental thing of all to get into the 
child’s consciousness is, that, just as painting and 
drawing are arts of seeing, and all their products are 
to be judged by the eye, so everything in music be- 
longs to hearing, and everything in musie is per- 
ceivable through the ear, and in no other way; and 
that the child has nothing whatever in her music 
which does not come out to the ear in the playing. 
The ear has to be educated to hear the different di 


a 5 c kinds 
of things in music—the melodies, “the chords, and 
the successions of harmonies; the rhythms. Because 


it too often happens that the pupil, incorrectly bent 
at the beginning of the musical course, imagines, as 
many of them say, that musie consists of “notes” 
and if you press them, they will go on in blessed 
consistency and admit that those notes are written 
upon the staff. Mistakes of this kind lead the pupil 
to give eye attention where she ought to give ear 
attention. It is a vital distinction, 

One of the most productive little points is to be 
sure that the pupil gets her first impression of the 
notes upon the staff as a picture of certain sounds, 
in such a way that the notes suggest the sounds, and 
not simply certain keyboard places to be found with 
the fingers, with tones as a remote consequence of 
no particular value. For instance, I chanced to hear 
part of such a lesson the other day, and as this ae 
of thing is not generally written in books, I will in- 
clude it here. It was an absolute beginner ahout 
eight years old, rather immature for the ‘age au 

ge, 


little boy—the last of a brood. The fir: : 


st question 


was whether the boy had a musical ear, Accordingly 
1) 


acher sang a very sj rase: : 

Teele ae yer eae phrase: the ascending 
-mi-sol, two quarters 

p ‘ ; Quarters) ‘and ‘a. half; to tha 


words: “Ding, dong, bell’? This melody the child 
after a little coaxing, sang. Ear all right. Then the 
child had to find it upon the keyboard, starting fr : 
middle C. When this was done, a start Sis taieca 
from G, and from F, and in each case the child 
found the proper keys to make the melody perfect, 
Next came the staff. After explaining that. the line : 
and spaces stand each for a white key of the Dia _ 
and showing a place to begin, the child soon nee 
dots upon the staff-degrees for the melody, ‘athe 
places were found, and the bell dinged and abn Ga 
various keys in the first lesson, J think ‘lies Foils 
another little melodie bit which went through ee 
same process. cor 

At the next lesson this was reviewed and a ne 
phrase taken to be sung, played and written—alwave 
as far as possible by original discovery, actual 2 
periment, correcting mistakes by calling attention a 
the inconsistency here and there, as where a skip : 
a third was written as a fourth, and so on, ee 
much is covered during the first lessons in this ait 
yet the child has gained, iMeonsciously to lititeel? 
certain standpoints in a logical order which will 
influence his later work, For instance: First, in 
music is something to hear and to know ena 
secondly, that anything heard can be sun 
that anything sung with the voice can b 
the fingers; fourthly, that anyth 
can be written, if you know how; fifthly, that any 
musical notation presumably represents something to 
be heard, played, Sung and enjoyed. This is a very 
different thing from making sure that certain notes 
“eee certain keys, certain finger places, ete 

So also when rhythm comes Up, as it does mn the 
second lesson, it has to be begun in its true id 
of “measured flow in time,” and not as a snttay at 
longs and shorts within a measure, Rhiyittin ie 
very complex idea, almost as complex as it : : 
panion force in developing music, rn a 
ronal forms are made, created, controlled 
alized by these two formative prinei 
two only. Melody is q bea tif ae Le 
iO. Re Gee ae uti ul resultant of the 

not an original, a creative entity 3 
Moreover, tonal ferment as sucl mae it, Music, 
aS such, musical ferment 


in the mind is devi 
» 18 derived from har 
: : mony 1 fr 
Soh! aan : Y and from hay. 
Y only. Tt is the lack of this Yeast fet 
eagis veo “ment in 
Wes si 
ves so much of the ear-work 
K 


by hearing, 
ig; thirdly, 
e sung with 
ling sung and played 


‘om ~ 
harmony; for all 


and ration- 


the musie which lea 


in melody alone so unproductive in musical feeling. 
At the first bar I came to I would bend the twig. 


I asked the class this summer what the bar was for. 
I was told that it was intended “to divide the music 
into equal portions.” I replied that progress in musi¢ 
did not go by division, but by union: just as the 
child begins to yead short syllables, each delivered 
forzando by itself, “head,” “hog,” “eow,” and so on, 
and education proceeded to unite these crude names 
into relations, so in music the art consists in de- 
Veloping ideas, in making tones stick together into 
melodies, harmonic successions, and the like, and 
ee nowhere in phrasing is division the main thing, 
bm es making tones stick together into 
like. lee oar? harmonie successions, and the 
eee ae does the bar divide, for it almost 
feta Eee ane a musical idea really ends at 
ak would teach hia fh ph ee With ese 
it, that its office is “io pene vieopeatia es 
pulse”; in other words ; +] meee acs ithe stron 
falls wu ; » the accent, which always 
upon the next pulsation. Thi nas hat 

the bar indicates the place f th us Qenciple sha 
one of the most obligatory 2 aa trong Bees 6 
terpretation. The com o8e eae ae 
from it except by pale : himself cannot free us 
at “one? when, of course an the notes standing 
but in this case the aceer Ri we cannot accent there; 
tied down tones are aad 'S delivered whenever those 
rst sounded, one or two beats 


earlier, That ki 
. kind of sy: i i ici i 
aft denen YNCopation is an anticipation 


t ) the crust here and there. 
fee ie rarely defined, Lowell Mason 
eee y nearly “measured flow,” for 
ae iG tor oe straight onward like a. river, 
cera ; d the pulsatio e 
fadiotn the rhythmic tnotiviention amuse Wil 
i s 
a die ndergarten system which 
eon: p call rhythm by pieci 
ae a Siven types in ag mtu 
en Possible ; afterwards the child “th 
‘ythm of these not child taps the 
an the measure j 1 ae 
omes rhythm wl i ie ee 
es rhy hen s = ‘ 
establish itself, oj aed fees ue cee 
and one or what not, 
a ’ 
ld can learn, 
S up for discussion, 
SIC goes straio® 
eae g raight on 
aa that the bars show where 
= ne Accents do fall mea- 
D r le piece js is 
eu mut deve of “swinging oe © is finished. The 
anes; as taught by G 
ae 3 Mrs, 
many others js exeellony, rae 
tion sand 


‘ come 
Mon of the mu 


thms” by motions of 
aynor, Mr, Cady and 
a step in the right diree- 
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THE YOuNnG MUSIC TEACHER, 


BY EDIT L. Winn, 
=. 
‘ PRrEtIiNaRy 
EVERY yo) 
aatae oa ung teacher s) 
neiples of tone She should 
She should also 


MUniliar with 
a teaching repertoi 

h pertoire r aver 
= necessitates study with w rite 
; he s§ c i 
dtbavinica ae ‘i hould also know 
who played with a 1 
mands of classic violin art 

© a pianist and sh int 

: Q © continued pis 

eee : a plano study. yi 
ae ine to Bach and slits ened my on 
Mme I observed that sh i wie 
oe serv a le Was improvi rapidly 
re oe dignity or violin tone ane pines 
dati ery Sure that conservatory and other et 
- Mm our city do not attend concerts often 1 eh, 
eee few of the student element, h 
certs, the Symphony Quartet © 
concerts as those of Mn 
quite the reverse ; 


Srupy, 


hould stud. 


YY, first 
and touch, feat ane 


Sent her 


S; and such 
Abroad it is 
meerts, 


mu- 


recently y and theory, 


Hila, nd. She ghly under. 
child’s place, She is ; Ne ean put hersele ; 
dren, sympathetic av -very good teact wt In a 
really does not ft well trained ond 4 Nev of chil- 
’ S not heey md Be 
child. She love NETRA LE ono moment “nie pus 
honor to thy t bs INE theories into Spent with a 
> teacher at 1; © practt 
nity of he ener of childye: Practice, All 
"er Work! hey who feels the dig 
‘ 


are 
MAY greatey artists 


who might well emulate her devotion to the first 
steps of an art often perverted by years of bad 
elementary work. 

ESTABLISHING ONESELF, 


First choose a location in which music is to some 
extent appreciated. The teacher, however, often 
makes her own atmosphere. Many restless young 
teachers aspire to large fields. ‘There are small 
fields which need service. That is the true way to 
look at art. The teacher who locates, should, if 
possible, choose a place near a city centre, in order 
that she may have occasional lessons and attend con- 
certs. That may not be possible. 1f not possible, 
let her make her own place as great as possible. 
There are always musicians near—let her combine 
with them and make a club of real music-lovers, Let 
there be ensemble work and real study together. Let 
provincialism and narrowness depart. The country 
teacher thinks thet petty jealousies come only into 
small towns. That is not true. There are many nar- 
row-minded people in cities, who quarrel among them- 
selves. Friction is not found in country places alone. 

The young teacher who would succeed must first 
make up her mind to be loyal to art, discreet in her 
estimates of people, and generous in her relations 
with her colleagues. Life is too important to be- 
little oneself by tearing down the house of another. 
He who succeeds must be charitable toward others. 

SrartinG IN A Lance Crry. 

Many young teachers who have been educated in 
cities desire to remain in the same environment. 
They aim to establish themselves in a city by alba 
out many teaching days in suburban towns. The 
chances are that they receive a much smaller income 
than they would receive in schools and seminaries 
removed far from city life. Nevertheless, they hope 
to work up to a large income and professional suc- 
cess. Personally, one admires their aspirations 5 but 
how many fail and how many fall into a strenuous 
existence! Disappointed, at last they seek some other 
centre where competition is not close. , 

The young teacher who staris out in a city must 
have friends; she must also have some prestige ; 
if she is a pupil of some well-established city HOU 
she may receive pupils to prepare for that teacher. 
If not, she has small chance of assistance from any 
city teacher. Again, she may have some reputation 
as a concert player, but a young woman must prove 
her teaching ability. After her class has played 
satisfactorily in publie, she feels certain of ultimate 
success, but she does not know that the rons a 
file of pupils go to more distinguished teachers, : 
the most talented pupils are not, as a tule, sent, 0 
young and unknown teache 8. She Te take hea 
age pupils with average voices and average ability 
for the piano or violin. Her class cannot then oe 
pete with the class of Miss 3 who has ‘the 
pick” of talented pupils and who has social ae 

Wealthy girls, though often untalented an very 
prone not to work, go to high-priced teachers. ue 
young teacher does not get this class. iment uS 
young teacher gets a class of pupils who pay te Bee 
low prices for lessons. Some are poor, some ane i 
from homes of culture—this works against her u fa 
mate success, though some poor pupils may pa ven 
gifted. The outlook, I am sorry to say, bias fe 
young teacher, is far from a happy one un eo ae 
family and friends reside in the city, and rae 
musical friends who can give her assistance. Plain ly 
there are many ideals broken in our large cities and 
one looks with sorrow upon an overflow of inex- 
perienced teachers who are not making teaching a 
Success because there is too much competition in 
large centres. 

Tue Prrsonauiry of THE YOUNG se 

She must be cheerful, well-bred, patient, aon 
earnest and kindly. She must dress with OER) (ORF 
5 tions of society and be well informed. 
interest in what is going on about her 
and he public-spirited. 

Srupy. 

Every day 1 teacher’s life should be 50° arranged 
that she can practice some and read on lines Leet 
ing upon her work, ‘There is no such thing in un as 
Progress without daily work in lines necessary to 
development. 

Again the young teacher 
4 larger eareer, but she should never be unhappy 
heeause her present life and environment couse 
drudgery, I have been behind the seenes at the opera 
and have seen the hard work of the singers and the 


3 


ghould look forward to 
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heavy strain upon their physical and emotional life. 
I have seen how great a life of sacrifice and heavy 
responsibility great artists have led. “Art,” said 
Consuelo, in George Sand’s masterpiece, ‘ but a 
crown of thorns.” The young teacher may be con- 
tributing to art her quota. ,Let her not aspire to 
great things to such a degree as to neglect the 
duty at hand. The great are chosen to be great 
and they will be great. No one is too little to con- 
tribute to art life. We make our atmosphere. 


THE FOUNDATION OF SIGHT READING. 


BY J. W. LERMAN, 


Tue foundation of sight-reading finds bed-rock in 
the proverb: “Well begun is half done; ” therefore 
(assuming the existence of natural aptitude or tal- 
ent) skill in playing at sight depends largely upon 
the very first lessons in notation, and afterwards the 
immediate methods or habits adopted for securing 
prompt co-operation of hand and eye. 

It may be ergued that people have and do become 
fairly good sight-readers who were not well-equipped 
with a good start in these particulars; but their suc- 
cess is due to the triumph of inherent talent over 
disadvantages; a solid grounding at the first would 
have resulted in greater proficiency. 

In view of this, it is my belief that the alphabet 
of musie (staff notation) should be—mark the word 
—thoroughly learned by a beginner before she is 
allowed to touch a key. I do not refer to the notes 
on the staff merely, but to the whole range of nota- 
tion from the lowest bass note ever used to the 
highest leger-line treble note. All this should be so 
perfectly mastered by the pupil that she will be able 
to name the note on any line or space on, above or 
below the staff, treble or bass, without the slightest 
hesitation. 

Does this seem to be a staggering proposition, and 
impossible of achievement? Well, it is not so, by 
any means. On the contrary, it is not only possible 
but quite easy, even for the youngest scholar—if 
you go about it in the right way. And this is the 
Make a copy of the following arrangement of 
pitch names used to designate the notes used in in- 
strumental music; 


(4) | 


(3) | 


le 


SomPonowonpa 


= | 

Et (x) 
Have the pupil memorize this perfectly, up and down, 
so that she will be able to start at any letter and 
continue correctly in either direction. Remember that 
this rote must be absolutely mastered and the great- 
est ease and rapidity acquired before anything else 
is attempted. 

This will not prove a formidable task to a child 
of ordinary intelligence, and should not take long to 
master; if it does—let it; for the complete mastery 
of this will put the pupil in command of the whole 
realm of musical notation, and she will speedily be- 
come as much “at home” in leger-lines as on the staff, 
and this, too, in both bass and treble clefs. But now 
to apply this rote or key to actual reading. 

After explaining the use of the staff and the 
naming of notes by the first seven letters of the 
alphabet (which are all included in the rote, but 
arranged in skips), the pupil may be told that notes 
on the staff lines and leger-lines above are named 
according to the rote, starting at E (1), lowest line 
of staff, and reading upward. Drill in this way up 
into the leger-lines. 

Then it may be shown that notes in spaces of the 
staff and between the leger-lines above are named 
according to the rote, starting with F (2), lowest 
space on the staff, and reading upward. Drill on 
space notes way up into the leger-spaces above. In 
a short time the pupil may be taught to find notes 
above the staff by starting from the top line or 
space on the staff instead of the lowest line or space. 

When the pupil has acquired skill in readily nam- 
ing notes on and above the staff, proceed to show 
that notes on leger-lines below the staff are named 
according to the rote, starting with the lowest line 
of the staff, B (3), and reading down, while for notes 


* time, then both together. 
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in leger-spaces below, one may start with the lowest 
space of the stalY, F (4), and read down. 

For notes in the bass clef, the same system is fol- 
lowed with this simple additional rule: Bass notes 
on lines are‘to be read one line higher than written, 
and bass notes in spaces are to be read one space 
higher than written. Consequently, in reading down 
for bass notes below the staif, the pupil should stop 
at the space or line (as the case may be) above the 


* one on which the note is written. 


After the pupil has become proficient in reading 
notes she may ve made acquainted with the key- 
board. When this acquaintance has ripened into in- 
timacy, she will be prepared to try her hand at play- 
ing. 

But even then certain other methods should be 
adopted if the system heretofore set forth is to be 
utilized to the best advantage. 

For instance: Pupils should become accustomed 
at the very beginning to playing from the bass clef 
as well as the treble. Why beginners are restricted 
to the treble clef for weeks or months, I never could 
understand. If notation is taught as I have sug- 
gested, the bass clef may be used at once more easily 
than if it is left until a later period. 

Another fallacy, which furnishes but sorry prep- 
aration for skill in sight-reading, is the custom that 
beginners should learn their exercises one hand at a 
As well try to make a 
child learn to walk on one leg at a time. A piano 
pupil can readily learn to play with both hands at 
once if only she is started that way. A good method 
to follow in the first exercises is to have the pupil 
name the bass note, then the finger marked, then find 
the key and place the proper finger over it in readi- 
ness; take the same course for the treble note and 
then play both together. 

This sounds like a slow process, and it may be so 
at first; but in two or three lessons the advantage 
of this method will manifest itself, and very soon 
the pupil will read and play readily and accurately 
without audibly naming either notes or fingering— 
and this too, with both hands at once. 

I have said that in this process the bass note 
should be read first. The observance of this rule 
is very important. In fact, the pupil should be 
schooled to read the bass first always. Why? Be- 
eause many players get the treble of a piece half- 
way decent, but how they do murder the bass! This 
is the result of carelessness and laxity in attention 
to the bass clef and the training of the left hand. 
The reason for the rule “read the bass first” is ob- 
vious. 

And now two or three additional hints that will 
prove helpful: Avoid the use of exercises where 
the bass and treble are alike; for example: 


so Se>= 
Zee ei 


In such cases pupils are apt to read one staff and 
guess the other—a bad habit to form. It is much 
better drill in reading to give the young student work 
like this: 


Again, if the suggested method for teaching nota- 
tion is carried out, it will be neither necessary nor 
wise to keep pupils on a limited compass of staff 
give them plenty of leger-line work at the 


notes; 
outset, 

You may haye to write little exercises yourself, 
as most of the published first lessons are on the staff; 
but you will find the trouble worth while. 

Last, but by no means least, the pupil should be 
urged to read musie (name the notes) outside the 
regular lesson for practice. It is a good plan to 
have her read over, several times a day, the ex- 
ercises shoe is to have at the next lesson; this will 
be a splendid preparation. Beyond this, the more 
she reads, the better. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
BACH. 


BY A. MARMONTEL, 


Ir is a grave error, a musical absurdity, to think 
that expression should be banished from a good 
rendering of the works of J. S. Bach for harpsichord, 
or from his style. Rigorous pianists are wrong in 
supposing that strict measure and the absence of 
sonorous gradation are indispensable. The present 
writer is happy to agree with musicians of learning 
and taste, according to whom Bach, had he po: ed. 
the modern piano and organ, would incontestably 
have indicated the delicacies of meaning certainly 
present to his own mind. It is puerile to confine our- 
selves within the limits of a strict and colorless in- 
terpretation, and to neglect the gradations of sonor- 
ity, expression and movement, under the pretext that 
the imperfections of the harpsichord did not always 
permit brilliant execution. It is exceedingly difficult 
to come to a definite conclusion as to the tempo 
taken by the master, but we may affirm that the na- 
ture of the sound and the short vibrations of the 
harpsichords of the period must have had some share 
in the quicker character given by him to these pieces. 
The numerous ornaments assigned to the melodie 
notes had no other object than to conceal the limited 
duration of the sound. These ornaments no longer 
possess the importance or the use they once did, and 
we believe that the execution of most of the fugued 
compositions gains greatly by being interpreted at a 
moderate speed, so as to bring well out, in their 
proper places, and according to their real impor- 
tance, the complex and varied parts which go to 
make up the correct and fitting disposition of such 
high-class pieces. 

To interpret Bach’s works well, the performer 
must be a harmonist to render properly perfectly 
balanced music, in which the musical discourse offers 
a thousand ingenious touches, and the dialogue be- 
tween the various parts is always animated and 
close. The execution demands equal digital inde- 
pendence in the two hands, profound but varied 
sonority, a connected and well-sustained style, steady 
time, the exact observance of the durations marked, 
an intelligent gradation of the crescendo and of the 
diminuendo, a delicate distinction of the principal 
and the incidental phrases, of the motives proposed 
and of the accompanying parts. As for the fashion, 
the influence of the spirit of his time in the use of 
ornaments, Bach is less prodigal than his contem- 
poraries, who were foreed by the insufficient sonority 
of the harpsichord to overload their compositions. 
We conelude this succinct enumeration of the con- 
ditions necessary for satisfactorily interpreting Bach 
by one remark: The performer must be able to rea- 
son out his fingering and the disposal of his two 
hands in phrases with divided passages, and to em- 
ploy the rapid substitution “of fingers on the same 
notes, a plan indispensable on the piano as well as 
the organ, in holding the sound in the sustained notes 
which it is requisite to maintain for the complete 
harmony. 

J. §. Bach's immense superiority over all his con- 
temporaries, without excepting the great Handel him- 
self, has not for sole cause his marvellous skill in 
employing in perfect order, as well as with incon- 
testable facility and clearness, a large number of 
voices and instruments in double choruses and double 
orchestras with real and distinet parts. It must, 
above all things, be attributed to the happy au- 
dacities of his genius, to the innumerable inventions 
which fill his instrumental and voeal works. After 
the lapse of two hundred years, we find in these 
works the harmonic discoveries, the melodie cadences, 
the charming outlines and the recitative accents of 
modern masters. 

The influence of J. 8. Bach’s known works on the 
school of harpsichordists and subsequently on that 
of pianists, has been considerable. All the celebrated 
masters who suceceded him derived inspiration either 
from his traditions or from his style. Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Clementi, Cramer, Botly, but more espee ally 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Saint-Saéns have lived 
upon this strong, harmonic food. On the other hand, 
Bach left direct representatives of his method, 
his illustrious sons, Friedemann and Carl 


ae Jemmanuel, and a small group of disciples. 
flistorians affirm that J. 8. Bach never composed 
the aid of the harpsichord, and never had re- 
to the keyboard to seck his combinations or 
Without being able to 


with 


course i L 
decide upon his harmonies. 
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verify the accuracy of this statement, we quite admit 
its probability, for the infinite variety of original 
touches, of unusual arrangements and of ingenious 
combinations, is much rather the result of head work 
than that of essays and extemporizings, on which the 
memory of the fingers would necessarily have pro- 
duced a monotony of the harmonie formule, We 
may add that the composer whose powerful brain 
conceives and hears a work created as a whole as 
well as in its details, without the help of in 
ments, enj 


tru- 
ys an immense superiority over those who 
do write with one; he avoids reminiscences and un- 
conscious recollections; they work with the quasi- 
certitude of originality. From the special point of 
view of most musicians, Bach’s immense reputation 
rests principally on his works for the harpsichord 
and the organ, and on his concertos, But, however 
marked in these may be his style and influence, we 
must go further and study the thirty volumes of 
cantatas, oratorios and choruses, to understand all 
the creative power of his mind and genius. The 
most arduous compositions are written with a breadth 
of design and a_ certainty equally incomparable 
Handel alone was able to attain such sharpness of 
outline and such freedom of style. The labor dis- 
appeirs, so skilful is its application, and a man 
must himself have practiced fugued composition a6 
appreciate the elegance of the form, the ingenious- 
ness of the touches, and the infinite variety, at tiie 
same time as the daring flights, of the composition 
With exceptional creations like these we can com- 
pare the works of Handel alone; but, if the latter 
has sometimes more energetic rhythms, and more 
striking effects of sonority in the choral masses, Bach 
is still his superior in the art of combination, of 
orchestral arrangement, of variety and richness of har. 
mony. Bach’s extraordinarily <pansive mind dared 
everything and discovered ey Ything in the w. of 
harmony. It was Bach who illustrated and put in 
practice the famous chromatic style. which has in 
our own days been employed to excess. Italian mu- 
sical genius of the 16th century, snapping the fet- 
ters of scholastic art, formed a musical centre where 
the genius of melody, breaking loose from the rude 
embraces of science, found itself in direct communi- 
cation with pure inspiration, aceentuation and ex. 
pression. Scarlatti, Freseobaldi, Peri, Porpora, Caris 
simi and Marcello, laid the first ston fi ae 
temple. The crowning of it belongs, 
Bach, who without leaving Germany 
a definite formuls 
predecessors and 


s of the new 
however, to 
> Summed up in 
all the progress made by his 
his contemporar ‘ 

An indefatigable worker and a Prssionate lover 
grand art, Bach created, in the highest sense of the 
word, during half a century of feverish and disin. 
terested productivity. He is, moreover, the aeen 
perfect type, the model without a blemish and With: 
out a shortcoming, of those musicians who have fol- 
lowed the modern path. The masters who have 
drawn inspiration from his genius, and who ave 
sprung from his traditions are innumerable, Prov 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Meyer- 
beer, down to the masters of the present day, ‘the 
most individually creative have preserved a reflection 
of J. Sebastian Bach, and often unconsciously repro- 
duced his cou of proceeding and his formule, His 
glory has'a radiation which extends to the very utter. 
most limits of contemporary art—elected, * 


GOUNOD AND “FAUST,” 
Iy a German musical paper of a few months ago 
is an interesting account of a meeting between 
Gounod and the conductor Hermann Levi. 
the account in Levi's own words: 
Early in the year 1869, Charles Gounod was 
ing some days in Karlsruhe in order 
a performance of his opera “Faust.” Tw 
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“My first. work, ‘Sappho.’ which was produced in 
1851, experienced a lamentable fiasco. In 1854, my 
second, five-act opera ‘Nonne Sanglante,’ succeeded 
no better. All my hopes and aspirations were gone 
and almost all confidence in my. ability. I v 
coming a misanthrope. Again and again I went over 
Goethe’s tragedy. In veritable rapture I put count- 
less sketches on paper, but again and again an inner 
voice said to me: ‘No, Charles, you cannot, you 
must not, attempt that masterpiece.’ One day L 
happened to come across a little book, a light, enter- 
taining story, ‘La Medecin Malgré Lui.’ It gave me 
es amusement, in spite of my gloomy thoughts. 
Pay MT ucts atone with Fans 
Veifiatind vass.a’ seen. ‘hange to try the comic 

» and as a result, in 1858, the comic opera was 
Heuouned at the Theatre Lyrique and made a fairly 
Gen Pestime.’ From that moment I was 

aged, but ‘Faust’ and only ‘Faust’ was 
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THE MISSION OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[At the last convention of the National Eduea- 
tional Association, at Asbury Park, in July, an ad- 
dress was made on the subject above by Mr. Winship, 
who is one of the prominent educators of the country 
and the editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass. We urge our readers to a thoughtful perusal 
of the portions of this address which we give below, 
—Eptror.] 

Ir the chief mission of the public school is to 
teach children how to read, write, and cipher, then 
it can all be done in two years when the child is 
eleven and twelve years of age. and the country can 
reduce its 400,000 teachers to less than 100,000, and 
turn over three-fourths of the school money to the 
politicians in the sewer, street and police depart- 
ments; but if it is expected that the schools can 
in eight years teach all children to read fluently and 
feelingly, to spell all words correctly, perform all ex- 
amples aceurately, and solve all problems promptly 
for the rest of life, then I beg to submit that 
it will never be done in eight or in eighteen ye: 
unless the Lord repents of the way He has made man 
and breathes a new human nature into the children 
of men. 

A little time every day for twelve years is in- 
dispensable to the formation of the habit of accuracy 
and rapidity in the practice of the fundamer 
Without such practice, a little every day, it is im- 
possible for most children to keep step for life in 
the essentials of learning. A stupid person will spell 
his own name, however complicated it may be, be- 
eause he writes it frequently; but I was once called 
upon to witness a will when the maker asked me to 
spell her name because she had not written it for 


rs 


years, 

Too much time on fundamentals is almost as bad 
as none at all; to practice is all right, to drill is to 
bore—in school or out. One never drills on a piano, 
she practices; one ought never to drill in the fun- 
damentals, but rather practice. They will be learned 
ten times as well if half of the school day is made 
bright and cheery, appetizing and relishing. The 
senseless magnifying of the three R’s makes schools 
that ean only hold children by means of a com-pul- 
so-ry school law! That expression is an indictment 
of a school system that drills all life and spirit out 
of many children. Qne mission of public school 
music is to wipe that word compuisury off the school 
laws. Be careful that you don’t drill in music. Have 
you never seen a teacher who could make music as 
dry as the multiplication table? 

You ean never get music into school, nor any- 
thing else that is aglow with life, until educators 
talk of education as a fountain and not as a foun- 
dation. That word foundation has charged to it 
more pedagogical crimes than any other one word. 
Fdueation places one in touch with sources and is 
not seeking a place where movement is impossible. 
In the 18th century there was some excuse for it. 
One hundred years ago things would petrify and 
make good foundations, but now they putrefy. The 
school must be a fountain of power, of life, of joy. 

What is the real, vital mission of the public 
school? Is it not to do for the children as a whole 
what they will find, all in all, beneficial through 
life, not simply in business, not simply in the earn: 
living, but at work and at play, in the 
ty, in the using of money as well 
well as 


ing of a 
home and in socie S m 
as in the getting of it, in enjoying life a 
in being able to live, in getting genuine pleasure out 
of others, in giving pleasure to others, and tia Keep: 
ing youths and adults oe going wrong physically, 
i ectually, 2 morally. 
ees a for the disposition and for the 
character, It provides recreation and — utilizes 
leisure; it may be a limitle: blessing to the home: 
the Church could hardly ex without it. The child 
taught to diseriminate between music and 
noise will not be tempted by the trashy shows ee 
are perhaps the worst eu that afiliets the city 
life of the poor and the weak. : cr 

In one city in the West a cheap show settled down 
in the town. Children’s matinee tickets were sold 
to the stores for two and a half cents. to be given 
as premiums. The demoralization of the schools 
threatened. ‘The wise and energetic superintendent 
forced the teaching of school introduced 


vulgar 


music, 
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chorus work, and started an orehestra in every school, 
and openly attacked the cheap music, and literally 
drove the show out of business. The public schools 
can revolutionize the entertainments of most cities 
if they really appreciate the possibilities in good 
music. Isn’t this a mission worth while? 

There is no more perfect mechanism than the 
mechanics of music, but there is no musie in that 
which is merely mechanieal. There is nothing so 
inspirational as music, but there is no worthy music 
in anything merely inspirational. 

School music must be devotional, will be this 
under any onable conditions. It will inevitably 
breathe ous spirit into the day. It is the one 
phase of religious activity that does not tend to be 
dogmatic, denominational, or sectarian, It is as 
religious naturally as a breath from heaven, as pure 
as the flake of watted snow ere it touches the earth, 
as tonic to the souls as a breath from the Wasatch 
range, In the present skeptical state of the publie 
mind toward dogmatism, and its almost. reverential 
attitude toward the public school, it is worth all 
the teaching of music costs and more to breathe into 
the life of childhood and youth a reverence that need 
not be dogmatic, a religion that need not be sectarian. 

Patriotism is devotion with a human christening. 
It idealizes, almost deifies one’s county It en- 
kindles the worshipful side of our being human- 
ward, The only thing that will keep Canada from 
joining the United States is the fact that every 


child has sumg “God save the queen (or king)” 
every school day of his life. It has closed every 
school day ever known by a Canadian. This will 
make “America” impossible to them, even though 


the tune be the same. We do not sing “America,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Dixie,” and the State 
hymns as much as we ought, but every child learns 
them in the schools and sings them on every star 
occasion, Sometime he will do this daily. The 
schools of Canada make any anti-British sentiment 
impossible: “America” in the schools makes any anti- 
American sentiment impossible. No teaching of his 
tory will do for patriotic sentiment what a daily 
school song ean do, 

Musie has an intellectual mission. It makes in- 
tellectual activity graceful and refreshing. The old 
idea was that nothing was intellectual that did not 
come hard. Friction was an indieation of power. 
The squeak of the mind was supposed to voice activ- 
ity. Grinding was the characterization of conquest. 
Drill, a simpler word for boring, was deified. All 
that is in the pa Nothing that tires or can tire 
is power today, ‘Tireless steam, frictionless elee- 
tricity, even wireless telegraphy are symbolic of 
mental action. When a mind snaps, when the nerves 
are prostrate, when the brain fags, there has been 
a wrong use, 

Rhythm is the best mental action. Genius is the 
power to be carried to limitless height, depth, or 
breadth without friction in the flight or leap. Music 
is the one rhythmie art. Its mathematics are more 
exact than logarithms, its science keener than chem- 
istry, its art richer than that of the seulptor and 
painter, and yet the mind obeys the laws of math- 
ematies, chemistry, and art in musie as easily as 
sound flies above the ocean, more readily than the 
heavy cable drags it beneath the sea. Music rightly 
taught does more for mental development than the 
mystie symbols of algebra or the planting of Greek 
roots in brain soil, 


lt is not enough that the school sings. It must 
know what it sings, why and how. Musie is the 
most exe science, the most nearly  fathomless 


philosophy, the most exhaiustless 
most brilliant art. 

The public school has as a phase of its mission 
to teach the possibilities of music. to teach the 
Psalms of Israel, of the masters and the master- 
pieces. It is a crime against heaven and earth to 
teach of the warriors and the triumphs through 
courage and not to teach of men like Handel and 

aydn, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, Mozart and 
agner, the story of whose lives is more fascinating 
than of Xenophon or Crsar, ‘ 

Musi¢ is the noblest inspiration, 
crossing the threshold of eternity, 
very gate of heaven stands ajar. 

There is no oceasion to be 


psychology, the 


Tt comes nearest 


For musie the 


s accurate or rapid 
in number work, to read less intelligently or write 
less distinctly in order for public school mu: to 
make us more devout, more patriotic, more intel 
lectual., more inspired in our love for man and our 
adoration of Jehovah, 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS. 


BY C. FRED KENYON. 


Tr is but natural that the young and inexperienced 
should feel within their bosoms a certainty of achiev- 
ing fame as professional pianists; their desire breeds 
hope, and their hope soon develops into a pleasing 
assurance of world-wide suecess. How little do they 
realize what a marvelous conjunction of varied tal- 
ents is necessary to obtain even moderate success on 
the concert-platform! A cursory examination of 
these qualities will serve a doubly useful purpose; 
not only will it induce modesty in the student, but 
it will also increase his respect for those world- 
famous pianists who arouse us to enthusiasm by 
their splendid performances. 

Reflection will reveal the faet that quite apart 
from the quality of high musieal intelligence (which, 
of course, an essential), many other talents are 
equally necessary, A pianist of interpretative genius 
must possess a temperament so delicately organized 
that it will respond immediately to the slightest ap- 
peal; it must be so highly sympathetie that it is 
constantly ready to lash itself into a state of pas- 
sionate anger, or sing with the spontaneous gladness 
of a nightingale, ide by side with this emo- 
tionality there must dwell self-restraint of no ordi- 
nuy kind. The first movement of Beethoven's 
“Moonlight” sonata ealls for deep poetic feeling 
and tenderness, but unless the performer keep a firm 
hand on his emotions, the poetic feeling will degen- 
erate into gross sentimentality, and the beauty of the 
musie be thus entirely destroyed. A great pianist 
must have vast deeps of emotion within his heart, 
but there must be no hysteria. 

Few men have ever attained a high and permanent 
position as interpreters of the great masters, unless 
they have possessed a wide knowledge of human na- 
ture. Psychology is not a popular science, but by 
its aid the motives prompting the actions of men 
and women can be analyzed with absolute accuracy, 
and the hidden springs of love, hate, jealousy and the 
whole gamut of the emotions, can be sought out and 
understood. Musie is three parts emotion and one 
part intellect. 1t is difficult to coneeive how a man 
ean hope to move the hearts of his fellow-creatures 
unless he is closely aequainted with all that lies 
therein. ‘To interpret adequately great thoughts and 
feelings, the pianist himself must have something 
of greatness within him. 

The artistic temperament is very often ociated 
with bodily weakne and ill-health; the constant 
emotional stress of creation and interpretation makes 
great demands upon the nervous tem, and some- 
times even a small amount of overwork is sufficient 
to cause a complete breakdown, But the professional 
pianist or violinist of real eminence has little time 


for rest. He is always working. ‘Travel, constant 
practice, playing in publie two or three times a week 


—Could there be a more exhausting life than this? 
And yet an executant must be ever fresh, physically 
and mentally, if he is to retain the position he has 
made for himself. Great physical strength and en- 
durance, capacity for sustained effort, and unremit- 
ting energy—these are just as necessary for the 
pianist as is the artistic temperament, 

T have not yet spoken of the years of failure and 
negleet which preface the lives of the vast majority 
of our great artists. No one can ever know the num- 
ber of fine artists who are killed every year by the 
neglect of the public. If you ean survive ten years 
of the coldest neglect and come out winner, then in- 
deed you will have proved yourself the owner of 
sterling qualities. This period of an artist’s life 
either makes or mars him; in some cases it strength- 
ens and uplifts, but in the majority of instances it 
has the opposite effect. Struggling in the maelstrom 
of the rejected and ignored among men, many an 
artist has sought to direct attention to himself by 
assuming the tricks of the mountebank and by praec- 
ticing eecentricities of manner which bring upon him- 
self nothing but ridicule and dishonor, 

The above remarks are not made with the inten- 
tion of discouraging the beginner; it has seemed to 
me, however, that many young men and women, from 
a mistaken estimate of the talents requisite for the 
making of a great artist, enter the ranks of public 
executants with no chance of success. It is to these 
T address my remarks in the hope that they may com- 
pare their abilities with the physical and mental 
qualities reauisite to achieve lasting distinction, 
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“THE WOMAN IN THE CASE.” 


BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 


Wuuite the woman music teacher may feel that she 
has ground for complaint as to the inadequate finan- 
cial returns, if she will compare her income with that 
of the public school teacher she will see that the ad- 
vantage is probably in her favor. ‘Lhere are persons 
who dabble at teaching, who have no sort of prepara- 
tion for it at all. But leaving them out of considera- 
tion and speaking only of the woman who has given 
at least three or four years of study to the subject, 
there is little ground for complaint, as a school 
teacher must have given as much time to normal 
school work, 

The average well-prepared school teacher may re- 
ceive $50 or $60 a month for nine months in the year. 
A music teacher of the same grade may have 25 
lessons a week at 75 cents each, for ten months in the 
year, and during the summer perhaps half as much, 
making 11 months at $75, i. ¢., $800 a year against 
the $550 her sister teacher earns in the publie schools. 
This is not saying that either one of them is paid 
enough, but it shows that the music teacher of good 
standing is better paid than the school teacher of 
equal position. To cite a concrete example: In 
Indiana, where the school system is excellent, 12,000 
out of the 16,000 school teachers received last year 
less than $500 each. Throughout the whole country, 
the average pay of the woman school teacher is less 
than $40 a month. 

By this comparison it may be seen that the woman 
who teaches music has not, on the average, a great 
deal to complain of, especially when it is remembered 
that it is the underbidding of her own sex, the teach- 
ing for forty and fifty cents a lesson that so many 
unprepared or prideless young women indulge in 
which cheapens the rates of instruction. It is not 
worth while to blame the public—the public is gen- 
erally a fool in the matter of choosing music teachers, 
running to the cheapest or the loudest blower, irre- 
spective of preparation or ability. The public likes 
to be guiled. The charlatan, ignorant or pretentious, 
is the one to castigate, and the only way to do it is 
to choke off the source of supplies, that is, to educate 
the public to the fact that such a teacher is an igno- 
ramus, and is teaching merely for pin-money, not be- 
cause she has any special fitness for the position. 

I know it is customary to speak of the musical 
“faker” as “he,” and doubtless the more prominent, 
examples that inflict themselves on an ignorant public 
are best fitted by that pronoun; but everyone will 
agree that by far the most numerous recruits to the 
incompetent section of the profession are of the 
feminine persuasion. Remove such, and the rates of 
tuition as well as the general level of the teaching 
would go up 50 per cent. in the first year, all over 
the country, to say nothing of the general increase of 
respect that would accrue for the profession as a class. 
And still, fight as one may against the surging tide 
of incompetents, admonish, abjure, objurgate—all 
this amounts to little. In this country it will be cen- 
turies before there will be a standard of requirement 
for teaching music, if there ever is, All that one cu 
do in the matter is to address himself to the three 
phases of the subject as best he may, not expecting 
to see much change in the short span of one life, 

The first phase is personal, One has to recognize 
this unfortunate condition of affairs in the profes- 
sion and prepare himself to be, in so fay as possible, 
above it; to be so near the head of the procession 
as not to be bothered by the vagaries of the tail; to 
be first in hig own teaching field, not by mere claims, 
but by solid acquirements. 

The second feature is to do wae ee om ie urge 

dan ive teachers to give themselves adequate prep- 
Pee aed not to enter the field until they have the 
preparation; not, like the dostors, to See eee 
through the deaths of many. Phat onnon of the 
yofession that has no conscience will tell its pupils 
th t they will be able to teach in a few short months. 
ie aes many honest teachers to undo the work of 


uch blind leaders of the blind and dishonest leaders 
ai 


7 setively dishonest 

om ee ihe aindetion of the public. No one 

a ean do a great deal in this matter, but every 
pereor do something. Writing, talking, proving 
ag oe le all this has weight; and, though there 
by eee ee every minute, there may be one con 
Be cs week. This leaves a preponderance of 
eda a of a year, to be sure, but fifty porsons 
ools 
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who have learned, during the year, that only a well- 
prepared instructor is fit to teach their children music 
is a crop not to be despised. If only every teacher 
had as many stars in his crown at the end of a twelve- 
month there would be quite a difference in the mu- 
sical atmosphere of the average community at the end 
of a decade, 

Jn this propaganda, the woman teather has a great 
place, for is not her name legion? Let her see that 
her own skirts are clean, that she is herself deserving 
of patronage, and then the word in Season and out of 
season against the “pin-money” class—as a class, not 
by name—for personalities but defeat the end. The 
musical growth of the country is more in the hands of 
the women than of the men; they may hasten or 
retard it at their whim; and being a woman’s whim, 
who can guess the outcome? 


A TALK WITH AMATEURS, 


BY ROBERT BRYMER. 


In a large majerity of cases, amateurs are too am- 
bitious. I mean by this, that they attempt to fly 
before they can walk. There is too much of haste 
and not enough of thoroughness. There is a rule 
that we should never forget; viz., that nothing is 
well done that can be done better. When difficulties 
arise, they must not be slurred oyer, they must be 
fully mastered. Among amateurs it is by no means 
rare to find that the difficulty of yesterday is the dif- 
fieulty of to-day, of to-morrow, and of next week, 
Haste has not allowed the performer to take time to 
master it. 

Now, we may never eseape or hope to escape just 
the one musicianly sure way of mastering a piece, 
Once having made our choice, selected our piece, we 
must proceed to learn it carefully and thoroughly 
and without due haste, S54 

First. The piece selected must be within the powers 
of the one intending to play it. This would seem ts 
be a self-evident rule, but we all know how fre- 
quently it is utterly disregarded, Young pianists 
will struggle to interpret Chopin or Beethoven shen 
their fingers are incapable of properly playing an 
ordinary scale passage; or, if the notes be playea 
it is done as the parrot repeats words, without under. 
standing their meaning. 

Make it a rule, then, students and amateurs, to 
select music within your capagity ; attempt only 
that with which your fingers are eapable of grappling. 
and your brains of grasping the full meaning, Tris 
musi¢ is not a technieal study; it has its meaning 
as has the poem; your fingers are used as a means 
of expressing your intellectual and artistic concep. 
tion. 

Secondly. However carefully a piece 1 
studied, however correetly the composer’s meanin 
riay have been grasped, failure awaits that tesforaer 
\who does not practice most assiduously. Raowine 
the meaning you must be able to interpret it, % 

Thirdly. Though you may practice 
and though you may have 
meaning of your picce, if y 


ay have heen 


most arduously 
grasped somewhat of the 
ou do not love musie 


2 4 dnd 
the instrument of Your choice, all will prove to be 
simply loss of time. Industry, without aspirations 


and love, is valueless in art you must feel that 
which you would undertake to interpret: to othe 

sut—have a e1re, avoid Mhoek sentiment, whieh is 
apt to be the great defect in Amateur playing, Do 
not play adaglos as if they were funeral marches, 


or form 2 belief that to drag the time lends pathos 
to the performance, Jadgment is what is unde 
rideration now. Use a wise and care 
tion or judgment in playing the various kinds 
(styles) of compositions; do not give undue swift. 
ness to lively musie any more than a monotonous 
drag to the adagio. The amateur may frequently be 
detected in an endeavor to hide faulty technic and 
faulty taste by unnecessari retarding or ac clerati 
the time. Mueh of Chopin’s ana Beethoven's a cole 
is thus vietimized by unfinished musicians (2) in. 
sie does express emotion but—only in the mass, a 
injght say. That is, n composition, oye Rormart 
of a sonata may express sadness, for eta ] ee 
will pervade the entire piece, or part ; : eR ode 
each measure, or each two meni a it ae 

f 'S, as if the Single 
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picture shows an utter ] If, a highly-finished 


Y con 
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musicianly MOBI, by 


phrasing, intelligent, 


MUSIC LESSONS THE SOLDIERS TAUGHT. 


BY MRS. FANNIE E, w’KID 


-HUGHEY. 


I WONDER if the boys and girls who read TuE ErupE 
enjoy watching soldiers drill as much as I do? 

I would like to tell you about two companies of 
soldiers that | saw being trained to go to the Spanish 
War. One was a troop of raw colored recruits, The 
other Was a company of white men who had been in 
training for some weeks, 

We watched the colored troop first. They did not 
iad their captain and he did not know the men. 
a tey aad not had time to become acquainted. He 
gave the order: “Present arms.” Some of the guns 
went up, and some down; some men leaned forwards 


and some bent. backy 
e ackward; and t ies were all 
pee ae ; he bodies were 


The captain called: 
plained to them wh. 
gun must be he 
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the 0: sie . 
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“Why,” I interrupted, “I never before knew that 
fighting was like playing! John Sebastian Bach told 
some one that organ playing was simply putting the 
right key down at the right time, and the organ 
would do the rest.” 

They all turned and laughed at me, and then the 
captain went on. “‘Lhe only successful people in the 
world are those who can obey. The great financier, 
the great savant, the great soldier, even the prize- 
fighter must learn obedience, before he can be suc- 
cessful. In the first place, perfect obedience to law 
enables men to work together without friction. This 
saves time and strength, and is a great economy of 
force. Besides this, repeated effort not only secures 
success, but that which must be done at first with 
painstaking care soon becomes a habit, and the 
action becomes involuntary and comparatively easy ; 
thus leaving the mind free for other things. This 
again is economy of force; and the force thus saved 
from waste can be added to the other forces, and so 
accumulation is the result.” 

“What sort of men are the easiest to reduce to 
good discipline?” 

“Men,” replied the captain, “who are quick to see 
the wisdom and use of the command, or, failing to 
understand, execute it without hesitation or ques- 
tion. Men who, instead of watching to see what the 
other men are doing, watch me to see what I want 
done, and do it.” 

“You do not advise originality then; and what 
becomes of individuality?” asked one of the party. 

“Plenty of use for that later, but not in the drill. 
Would you not teach your pupils first?” he said, 
turning to me, “to learn how to do things, believing 
that afterward they will find plenty of original ways 
to apply their knowledge?” I nodded in the affirma- 


tive. “You have seen how unmanageable my men 
were. Now come with me and see the result of 


obedience and attention to detail,” he said brightly, 
“in Captain *s drill. His men are ready to be 
ordered off to the war.” 

We all followed him eagerly. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen were chatting gaily about the soldiers, the 
camp, and the war, which each one seemed to feel 
would not be long or severe. But the scene had 
changed for me. My mind was looking through a 
wonderful glass, called imagination, that made the 
soldiers look like my pupils. The camp had changed 
to my studio, and the guns looked like fingers and 
All the captain had said about his men I 
I wondered if I was 


hands. 
was applying to my pupils. 
training them to obey. 

Here a definite face appeared before my glass, A 
handsome fun-loving boy of sixteen. One of my 
brightest boys, but rather more fond of baseball than 
music, I saw the impatient manner with which he 
took my sharp criticism of his playing; and the 
defiant tone with which he said: “I don’t like this 
piece, anyhow. Let’s try something else; there are 
others just as good, and prettier.” ‘ 

“No,” I answered, “we will master this one before 
we take another. It is not the piece I care for. 
There are many others, just as good, from which I 
could teach you music. But it is you, my boy, I 
am thinking of. You want to be like your father, 
a leader among men. Now, remember this! You 
will never be fit to lead until you can follow. You 
will never command well until you have first learned 
to obey. 1 could give you another piece, but that 
would be yielding, rather than conquering, and you 
would be just as ready to give up on the next one, 
Be a man! Do this, simply because it is the task as: 
signed you, and, by mastering it, you will master 
Such training will prepare you for greater 

Do not weaken a single point. 
obey you ewactly. Do not put up 
nm of the hand, or a wrong motion. 
Do not play a false note. 
Mind your phrasing.” 
talk about soldiers. The 
d the accuracy required. 
The exasperating orders, 
results. Jt was an earnest 
talk. We ran way over the lesson period, and au cid 
not have time to hear another note ;_ but the enn ESES 
manly look in his eyes, #8 he quietly went away, 


Lh ife- 3 d 
if 2 d taught him a life-lesson; an 
Bee ie oe T was right. I have seen 


the results have proved 

the lad eae sional I can now always depend 
on him, His work is faithfully done. He is always 
on time. I can put him on & recital program and 
be sure he will do well. He is master of himself, 
and I hope to see him a leader, for good, of men, 


yourself. 
work by and by. 
Make your fingers 
with a poor positio 
Keep your time accurately. 
Listen to the tone color. 

Then followed a long 
stupidity of the drill an 
The persistent practice. 
and finally the glorious 


THE ETUDE 


Just at this point my glass was taken away by 
the cheery voice of the captain, saying pleasantly: 
“Now, Judge, see the result of our drill, and I think 
you will not say it is play.” 

Crisp and decided rang out the commands of the 
new officer, with a magic in them that made officers 
and men a unit. It was beautiful. Guns, white 
gloved hands, striped legs, all moved with a rhythmic 
order and precision that rested and inspired me. 

“Oh,” L thought, “I wish my chorus and my piano 
quartet could see that.” 

What feats those men went through! Forward, 
backward, sidewise, diagonally, in circles, crossing, 
recrossing, running, charging, retreating, firing in a 
standing position, or kneeling, and even lying flat. 

Cheer after cheer went up from the enthusiastic 
spectators. 

“Captain,” I said soberly, as he came to my side, 
“this is dress-parade. We all like this part. It is 
like our Pupils’ Recitals. But the hard part is to 
come, the real thing, the desperate fighting. Are 
these men as well prepared for death as for life?” 

The captain was a fine-looking man, but the ex- 
pression that came into his face then made adjectives 
unnecessary, as he said with a tremendous earnest- 
ness in his quiet voice: “A man is not prepared to 
live until he is prepared to die. The brave soldier, 
the hero, is not the one who faces death with his 
nerves keyed up by whiskey, nor the one who rushes 
into the fray recklessly, but the man who looks 
calmly through and beyond dress-parade, to the bat- 
tlefield, realizing the danger, keenly alive to the 
horrors, but steadily facing death for his country’s 
sake. No, all these men. will not make good soldiers 
on the battlefield. here may be traitors and cowards 
in that company. The battlefield will prove the men. 
All we can do is to drill to the best of our ability. 
Those men look well on dress-parade. Many were 
agreeable to deal with in the daily drill. It is pain- 
ful'to think the same uniform may cover patriot or 
traitor alike.” We stood silent a moment. Then he 
went on: “What is true of privates is true of offli- 
cers. Most men like to command on the parade- 
ground. It is a different matter to lead his men to 
the camnon’s mouth and to first offer his own form, 
made a finer target by his advanced position, and, 
if mounted, raised to a still clearer mark for the 
sharp shooters, before commanding them to the at- 
tack. You will always find, in your work, and in 
every other profession, or department in life, there 
are always plenty of men and women who like to 
lead a showy drill on a smooth parade-ground, 
especially before enthusiastic spectators. But the 
real hero is Seldom recognized here. On the battle- 
field, in the thickest of the fight, and when other men 
are resting, by the wounded and the dying will be 
found the hero, the patriot, the true soldier.” 

The drill was over. Officers and men were receiy- 
ing congratulations and praise. 

You know how it is, my fellow-students, when you 
play well in concert, especially if your dress is be- 
coming, your piano fine, and the audience is composed 
mostly of fond friends. You forget then how hard 
the finger exercises, and the scales, and the velocity 
studies have been. The electric lights and the bright 
smiles, and the beautiful flowers, transform even 
your hard-earned technic into a thing of beauty and 
intoxicating delight. This is your dress-parade. In 
the distance is the din of life’s battlefield. You do 
not want to listen? Then look out! you may be the 
coward, or the shirk, that President Roosevelt scored 
in his address at the Mothers’ Convention, which was 
published in the July number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Read it! 

If you play beautifully, that is good. If you com- 
pose well, that is better. If you are training yourself 
to teach conscientiously, that is a still greater 
achievement; but if you have not conquered yourself 
you are still a failure. If your musie has not put 
you in tune with the Creator, if it has not helped you 
to know yourself, if it has not opened to your under- 
standing the book of nature, and the heart of human 
life, if it has not made you strong to resist evil, and 
appreciative of your fellow-men, you are not yet the 
hero of the battlefield, but only the untried soldier 
on dress-parade. 

Teachers, remember, if you have only made fine 
players, you are a failure. If you have, or are, 
making noble men and women, you are making a 
great success of life, even if the musical world has 
not heard of you. Strive to make the musie of your 
instruction ring out in hearts and homes, as well as 
on the concert platform or the stage. 
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If you who read my message are fine players, do 
not forget the captain’s words: “Dress-parade does 
not prove the soldier.” ‘he lasting influence you 
make upon human lives individually and collectively 
will prove your worth. You cannot measure the 
power of good music to inspire men to righteous and 
happy lives. ‘Vhe drill is to make perfect for active 
service, rather than for dress-parade. Let men see 
that daily practice should develop nobility of char- 
acter as well as a brilliant technic. Your ear work 
should make you sensitive, not only to musical sounds, 
but to the heart-throbs of people. Your sight-read- 
ing ought to make you quick to read character, and 
to know who are true and who are false people. 

Do you know? I never read music quickly, and I 
have not yet learned to read people quickly; and so I 
have been terribly deceived in people I thought must be 
very good, because they looked well on dress-parade. 

When you read your music, you will find melody, 
rhythm, harmony, in all your pieces; but the best 
ones will tell you something, right down in your 
heart, which will make you happy and will make 
you want to be good; while other pieces will be 
nothing but musical sounds, and will not talk to your 
heart at all, but only to your ears. You will soon 
learn to tell the difference, if you think. 

Right here I must tell you about a dear little 
girl who was taking a lesson from me the other 
day and I asked her to transpose one of the 200 easy 
canons that Kunz wrote for’ musi¢ pupils. Do you 
have them? This one was written in C major, and | 
asked her to transpose it into five sharps major, and 
after she did that, into one sharp minor, harmonic 
form. 

She is only twelve years old and not very eager to 
hurt herself with work. And although she knows 
keys and signatures, and major and relative minor 
seales almost as well as she knows my name, she 
looked at the canon a minute, and what do you sup- 
pose she said? ie 

“Whew! that’s hard!” . 

Now it wasn’t hard; it only looked so. It was 
something like the chained lions in Bunyan’s “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” Did you ever read it? You know 
when the man “Christian” saw the lions, he wanted 
to run: but he was a brave soldier, and so he 
marched straight ahead, and when he reached the 
lions he found they were chained. 

So my little pupil looked as if she wanted to run, 
but she didn’t; she just looked from the canon to 
me in such a funny way, just as if I had offered her 
something to taste, and she was not sure whether it 
would be medicine or candy! I had to laugh, That 
reassured her. Did you ever find out that nothing 
makes a dilliculty shrink up so quickly as to laugh 
at it? If you ery, the trouble grows worse and 
worse, just as wood swells when it is rained on, but 
shrinks when the sun shines on it. 

I felt very sorry for my little pupil, if we did 
laugh at her anxiety. And so I explained to her 
how easy the work really was, and all the different 
ways to do it. All of a sudden, she turned to see me 
with a face fairly beaming with pleasure, and said 
brightly: “Why it is just as easy, if you just think 
about it.” 

“Good,” I said; “now you’ve learned one of the 
biggest less you will ever learn.” 

“What is it?” she asked in a puzzled way. 

“The value of your brains,’ I answered. “So 
many people won’t think; and so they leave many 
great things undone which they might do, and lose 
many beautiful things they might have; and what 
they do pretend to do, they do very poorly.” 

I suspect that people are afraid to use their 
brains, because they think just as my little pupil 
thought about transposing: “Whew! that’s hard!” 

Now, little folks, let me whisper a secret to you. 
Do not think your teacher does not love you if he or 
she is very, very particular about every little thing, 
making a great fuss if you use a wrong finger, or 
strike a wrong note, or hold a note too long, or cut 
it off too short, or if you are careless with your ear 
training, or your written work. 

Your teachers want to make great players of you; 
and you know the drill is the place to develop you, 
and not the parade. That is what makes them take 
so much pains with every little thing, just as the 
eaptain did. 

Practice every day as well as you can, and be 
very patient and obedient to commands, and by and 
by everybody will want to hear you play, and will 
love you for your beautiful character as well as for 
your exquisite music, 
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Work with children demands, 
be interested and kept enthusiastic in their work. 
Ordinary and routine methods will not answer. The 
teacher must stimulate her wits and devise something 
specially attractive and helpful to her pupils. The 
notes that appear in this department under the head 
of “Club Correspondence,” often contain a hint that a 
wide-awake teacher can apply with success, The 
articles descriptive of programs, of recitals, of novel- 
ties in the way of games, exercises, ete., may be used 
by teachers, but should also be considered as sug- 
gestions which the teacher should improve upon. 

Many of the little social games with which chil- 
dren are familiar can be adapted to use in musical 
elubs and played with success in their new form, The 
aim should be to impress upon the minds of the ehil- 
dren some useful knowledge, about the s ales, inter- 
vals, keys, signatures, leger lines, meanings of mu- 
sical terms, composers, ete. 

Tf the teacher has some literar: 
gest that she prepare short dia 
for three to six children and le 
little scenes. Some interesting 
of a great composer can be taken as the central idea; 
for example, little Handel’s playing in the attie and 
being discovered by his father. The picture so well 
known, will give the scene to be presented as a 
tableau. There are beautiful incidents in the life of 
Mozart which can be used dramatically as suggested, 
in the life of Bach also; for xample, the picture of 
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The present writer has one more Suggestion to offer, 
Select from the class enough children ‘to give one 
for each degree used in some 


familiar song, of say, 
“America,” which will require seven. Taking the 
tune in the key of I, each child will have a letter 


from KE to the D above. Let the children stg 
row according to pitch, and then sing 
one bringing in the pitch corresponding 
name. The object will be to sing corre 
and in tune. The melody can be 
blackboard and afterward: ‘ 
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N hear the boys and 
Is on the street eal] out to 
ach other: “Hallo, May,” 
“Hallo, Jim.’ Tt sounds very pleasant and friendly 
and T suppose you have never thought when you have 
been singing “Hail, Columbia” that it means any- 
thing like “Hallo, America,” but it does, only it is 
less familiar and more dignified Way of addres 2 
such a great and noble country as owrs than to say 
“Hallo.” 

There came near not being any “Hail, Columbia” 
for us to sing, anyway. for no one could write it, until 
this gentleman of whom [| am going to tell You did so, 

A great many years ago. a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia composed a march in honor of George Washing- 
fon, whose birthday we celebrate every 22nd day of 
February, you know. It Was called the “President's 
March,” beeause Geore, Washington Was our P 
dent. It became y popular; that is, 
Many people, and was played a great de: 
bands, and whistled, 1 dare say, by ev 
could whistle, but there were no words 
sing, After a long time, in 174 
I think, wrote some verses heginnin, 
bia, happy land! ” This wise man was Judge 
Hopkinson. 
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for people to 
a very wise man, 
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Joseph 
Ve finished 


He had never thought of writing any words fou 
the “President's Mareh” until, one Saturday morn- 
ing, an old schoolmate of his, whose name was Mr. 
Fox, came to his house and asked him to do so. 4 

This Mr. Fox was a singer and actor at the theatre 
in Philadelphia, and he had planned to give a con- 
cert. I suppose he had hired some other singers and 
players to help him, and he hoped to sell a great 
many tiekets and have a great deal of money left 
after he had paid all expenses, 

The concert was to hb 
On the Saturday 


e given on a Monday evening. 
morning before, he was very wl 
happy because not many tickets had been sold and 
he feared that he should lose money instead of 
make it. 

Now, 1 suppose that a 
pened in the year 1798, 
ing in your histories tha 
not friends then? 
quarreling among 
bring the United 


great many events hap- 
but do you remember read- 
t England and France were 

They were not contented with 
themselves, but each kept trying to 


States into it, Our President, 
George Washington, like a good father, advised the 


people not to take Ss) 


ides with either, but they were 
very hot-headed, 


Some thought England was right, 
and others favored France; but everybody kept right 
on whistling and humming the “President's Mareh.” 
So Mr. Fox said to himself: “Tf I could only get 
coe wonds: to sing to that musie at my concert, 
to hear them,” He asked many 

at the theatre but no one suc- 
any that would fit the tune. 
of his old schoolmate, Judge 
vay he went as fast as he could 
Y Morning then, you know), and 

what he wanted. The Judge said he would 


ay morning came, the words were 
ox had only to 
sung 


told him 
try. 


bree DS, see why [ called 
tetse man. J] rote nothing at all 
' anything that would 
of either, but just began to 
>» happy land!” which made 
rset to WMarrel, and to realize what bless- 
's; and the honor, respect and love 
Cuntry.—Blivadery, H. Dunham. 
eee 
SUGGESTIONS FOR a t 


CLASS Work. 


ow any plans for 
the next ten months? 

“Oh, yes, those I used 
last year.” 


The Pity of it) « hhose used ] 


you take those same 


Would 
No indeed! Y Words from your dressmaker? 
latest ad ‘hege must haye new fashions, books, the 
Years [iq Mote 9 f she were to bring out last 
ty this last Désemies fell you: «y made your dress 
her ifs : 


ee E sacar 
you would at once’ dismiss 


L “T do not know the 
business relations would at 


Ra d teaching: 
remembers; he does iv 
in the prone * he does not live 
Sent, by rey 
erte 
or, heedless eee 


on tiptoe 
of repose,” 


Have your Work si 


n » Stands 
m the instant 


ceases 


i omething like this: 
Pir Tonday in every month, “Mothers? 
Every rid ", club for my pupils. 
mee Tat night be many heads, Let no two Club 
ng © the same, One week y, ig! x 
the history of the piano; if ie ive Rie a 
your class to a large musie store and ask the timer to 
show to your pupils the parts of the piano, or look a 
some of the old pianos, to show to your. mu ils. te 
great improvements that have heen made ae Ae 
The next week, history of Amerie , 


meetings,” 


gue aN cor Ser 
Sherwood, Macdowell, Bench, ete. Have a, He 
Compositions played, we af thet 

At your next meet} 

At ; . eeting, take 1 

‘ + te 1p the study op 
orchestra, 'Pyy i nels 

estra, Try to fet pictures of all the i x eae 
used ; have the children learn the ne ps ge 
Xu prize to the one knowin a 


and give 
ments, the insteu- 


on the flute, 


about 
av short 


Violins, ete, 
Meeting you 
“What We 4 
» and What He 


write on: 
Lrupp 


Might Nave the 
_ Enjoyed 
8 Most.” 


; Members 
Mm this Month's 


Now, as to the country teacher who finds it hard 
to get music; ask some music house to send you a 
package of music “On Sale.” ‘Take up one afternoon 
with sight-reading; give to each some of the music 
to read, according to the grade of the pupil and the 
piece. At another meeting you might have a little 
game, say something like this: Have half of the 
pupils named A, B, C, D, E, F, G, the others one 
sharp, two sharps, ete., one flat, two flats, ete. Now, 
Jet A call out: “I want my leading tone,” have G- 
sharp walk over to A, then A might call for the 
sharps or flats which belong to that key. Take all 
seven letters and have them call for their leading 
tones, then all sharps and flats belonging to the 
respective scales. Have them play the game some- 
thing like “Pussy Wants a Corner,” the prize might 
go to the pupil finding her place first all the way 
through. If your class is not large, give to each girl 
three or four letters. A word in regard to interest 
in daily work. If you have a Shakespeare or a 
Reading Club in your town, go to the president and 
ask her if they will reward the best pupil in your 
class with a month’s tuition. Have an officer come 
to your studio and judge. Now, a word as to playing 
for others. Make it a rule that your pupils shall 
play whenever asked. Have as one of the rules in the 
club, “Never say no! ” 

Let this be a year in which you ¢each; make it a 
rule to get some good out of every lesson you give.— 
Katherine Morgan. 


eee 


IMAGINE a little white- 
faced boy sitting huddled 
up in the feathers of his 
great German bed, listening, wide-eyed, in the dark, 
to his father and mother quarreling—and you have 
imagined one of the most frequent happenings in 
Hans Von Biilow’s child-life. To be wakened by his 
mother’s weeping or his father’s angry voice—per- 
haps to hear his sister Isadore, and to steal out into 
the hall with her where they listened, hand-in-hand, 
understanding nothing of what they heard except 
this, that on the next day mamma would stay in bed 
with a headache, and papa would go off early and 
stay all day, and that there would be no fun, only 
dreary, dreary hours. 

Hans’ papa was a jolly, good sort of a papa enough, 
but he had the temper that would bite one’s head off 
right at the end of a long rollicking laugh, and send 
a boy into the corner without explaining why. His 
mamma was a very accomplished lady, and he loved 
her dearly, but, unfortunately, she lived at a time 
when it was fashionable for ladies to have very 
delicate feelings, and a great deal of what was called 
sensibility. The druggists of those years did a great 
business in smelling-salts, for it was considered “ele- 
gant” to faint upon every possible occasion. Ladies 
of that period wept when they were glad as well as 
when they were sorry, and never put their handker- 
chiefs away because they had such constant use for 
them; they always had their portraits painted with 
handkerchief in hand, and they went to walk with a 
handkerchief neatly held between thumb and _ fore- 
finger with four lace corners drooping daintily, all 
ready to catch a flood of tears. Poor Hans’ mother 
followed the fashion with the result that both Hans 
and his father suffered much from what has been 
called “the tyranny of tears.” In the very earliest 
of Hans’ letters, written when he was only ten years 
old, he inquired anxiously after his mother’s head- 
ache and feelings, and they haunted him constantly 
all through the rest of his life,—constant irritants. 

This not very happy German family lived in the 
den, where Hans was born in 1830. His 
a chamberlain to the Prince of Anhalt; 
at he looked after the private affairs 

However, the prince had only a very 
so that his affairs did not keep 
and he used his spare 


HANS VON BULOW. 


city of Dres 
father was 
this means th 
of this prince. 
small principality, 
rr Vi. tilow very bu 
ae. ek books. hey lived in Saar 
and Hans’ early associations were for the most par 
of a very cultured and refined nature. re 

Later on, when he was sent away to peeps C 2 5 
a lawyer, he lived with some relatives, oe 
lonely, and felt much neglected. " He pias mn 5 
but none of his cousins would listen to i a. 
to sing them for him; and, too, he me eet oe “ 
petting he had been accustomed to receive ‘ 
mother, 

For Hans was always a very 
Jots of fun in him naturally, 
him never got a chance to grow, 4 
brought up on coddling and ‘don'ts. 


delicate boy. He had 
put the jolly side of 
beeause he was 
He could not 
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run out to play like other boys, but had first to be 
so muffled and “galoshed” and earlapped, that by 
the time he was “ready” to go out, he was too cross 
and tired to “have fun.” 

When he was little, he did not care anything about. 
music. His mother played, and gave him lessons on 
the pianoforte, but this did not interest him much. 
But when he was nine years old he had a very severe 
illness, and on recovering from it showed such a 
fondness for music that his mother decided to give 
him the best musical education possible. 

This fact of his sudden fondness for music gave rise 
to the story that at the age of nine he met with an 
accident which affected his brain so as to make him 
partially insane and that this brain affection took the 
form of a craze for music. -I think, however, that 
this story is of the kind called “myth,” and I would 
not advise any boy to crack his cranium in the hope 
of thus becoming possessed of such genius as Hans 
Von Biilow’s. 

Well, he went to Clara Wieck’s father for music- 
lessons, worked hard, trained his memory in a won- 
derful manner (a good memory is a most precious 
possession) and pretty soon made up his mind that 
he woud make music his profession. Right here his 
troubles began, for, of course, his mother did not 
wish him to be a musician. She wanted him to be a 
lawyer. No one believed that he had any real 
genius; no one praised the music that he composed 
or thought that he would amount to anything. So 
he had to believe in himself with all his might and 
to work on, not only without encouragement, but also 
against all kinds of nagging and discouragement. 

This sort of thing does not sweeten one’s temper, 
and you will find that after he grew up he got a 
great reputation for being a crank and dreadfully 
conceited. Both of these he probably was, and most 
certainly would not have been if he had had a 
mother like Madame Gounod, and a beautiful child- 
life like Charles Gounod’s. But however disagree- 
able and sour he was as a man, there certainly was 
nothing of this in him as a boy. 

Some years ago, a book was published, containing 
the letters which Hans had written to his relatives 
and friends before he was twenty-five years old. 
When people who knew him only after he had grown 
up, heard that his letters were to be published, they 
said: “Oh, what a bookful of malice and sareasm this 
will be!” But when they read the book they found 
nothing of the sort; for these boy-letters of Hans 
Von Biilow are full of sweetness, good faith and 
determined earnestness, The letters tell the story of 
a boy who had as hard a time in working his way into 
a musical career as any poor boy ever had; and if 
you read these letters you will see what a tender, sen- 
sitive nature it was that that hard crust grew over 
which was the outward Hans Von Biilow as a man. 

He became the greatest teacher of the century. He 
composed much, made many tours as a concert- 
pianist, made many valuable editions of the old 
masters, was a wonderful orchestral conductor, but 
he was greatest of all as a teacher. He taught not 
only those who came to him for lessons, but also 
every man that ever played in his orchestras. He 
taught the public through the newspapers, for which 
he wrote much; and he taught every audience be- 
fore which he played. He came to America as a con- 
cert-pianist, but the shrewd Yankee soon found out 
his strongest characteristic and dubbed him “the 
schoolmaster.” He may even be said to have taught 
the generations which came after him, for his in- 
fluence is still felt in music, and you will not go so 
very much farther in musie without coming under 


this influence yourself.—Helenw M. Maguire. 
eee 


The following is the solution to the puzzle intro- 
ducing musical characters and terms, by L. A. Bug- 
bee, as published in Tue Erupe for September. 

A tone time ago trip- 


“THE SWEETEST lets came to cross the 
STORY EVER TOLD.” threshold of an already 


happy family by the 
of Babbage, and to add to it their sweet and marked 
characters, which is the bass of harmony, and which 
forms a tie that no unpleasant accidentals can efface. 
During childhood, this trio enjoyed all natural sports, 
such as quick runs, back turns, vaulting bars, base- 
ball and jumping into the air with a staff for a 
brace, Once they decided to stem a river and were 
deaf to the contrary motion of an aged neighbor, 
Thon they would begin again in laughter and after 
a shake and turn, take a rest, and be in prime con- 
dition. 


409 


A third of this triplet was a girl whose signature 
read Ada. Still as a young lady her parents would 
hold to the name of Dot. When Ada reached the 
age of eighteen, she made the resolution to finish her 
musical education abroad. 

The time spent was in a degree satisfactory, but 
now at the end of the fourth year she felt in a 
measure that the chords must be broken, which made 
her very “grave.” 

As she sat dreaming of one dearer than all the rest, 
she was startled from her “Reverie” by quick steps 
coming toward the door of her flat. There was a 
sharp knock. On a quick run she went to the door, 
and found a boy with a note, which she took with 
an agitated movement. 

As she read the lines, her calmness seemed to re- 
turn little by little. It contained in strong accents, 
marks of expressions of the loved one’s deep love. 
The last few lines were dearest to her. heart. He 
said: “My soul’s desire is to win you; then to- 
gether we will stem life’s river.” 

Ada knew her love for him could not decre: 
it was not a caprice but a love that would incre: 
day by day. She had felt his love, but wondered 
when he would repeat, “The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told.” As a natural sequence there was a wedding 
which took place the fourth of February, 1904. 

When Ada expressed her wish for a pianoforte, he 
said in marked accents: “You shall have only the 
best; no imitations will do.” Being a musician, he 
knew the value of an even scale and of the repeat 
action which does mean so much in a trill and stac- 
cato notes as well as octave work. Knowing but 
one make possessing the necessary qualities, he made 
no retardation and did not rest satisfied until the 
world’s famous B. F. Gage pianoforte was bought 
and delivered. 

Thus the keynote of their lives was struck, and as 
effects follow causes, we may know that full harmony 
will be theirs, and that Life’s song will close with 


a soft, sweet, full cadence.—L. A. Bugbee. 
eee 


Purpits of Miss Carrie L. 


CLUB Carrington organized a club 
CORRESPONDENCE. to be known as the “Fort- 


nightly Ignorance Club.” 
Meetings are held on alternate Fridays. 

A musical club was organized in Plain City, Ohio, 
with a membership of twenty. The name selected is 
“The Crescendo Club”; colors, cardinal and green; 
flower, the American Beauty Rose. We meet once 
every week. Our dues are five cents per month.— 
Ruth Guy, Cor. See’y. 

On July 26, 1905, the pupils of Mrs. Gertrude Van 
xorder Calkins met at her home and organized “The 
Etude Study Club.” Officers chosen were president, 
seeretary and treasurer. The club motto, “What is 
worth doing at all, is worthy our best effort.’ Our 
colors, pink and gray. At this meeting we made a 
study of Mendelssohn. A sketch of his life was read, 
also something on the life of Mendelssohn from Tr 


Erupr. A program was rendered, including sever: 
numbers from Mendelssohn. A short lesson in har- 


mony was given, after which light refreshments were 
served, and a social how was enjoyed by all. Our 
elub meets once a month, lice Calkins, See. 

The thirty pupils of Alice Westover have or- 
ganized a musical club, “lun Hrupe Club,” which 
meets once a month, At the meetings we study a 
composer, read interesting items from Tue Erupe, 
have instrumental musie and each one present plays 
The officers ave: Pres. Alice Westover ; 
» Isa A. Ford.—Isa Ford, See. 

T have organized my junior pupils under the name 
of “Junior Musical Club.” We have adopted “Ex- 
celsior”? for our motto. The program for each meet- 
ing will consist of a lesson in history and theory, a 
short sketch from the life of some great composer, 
and a talk on musie-—Fannie Blmer. 

The members of the class of Mr H. Callen 
formed a Club to be known as “The Musical Endeavor 


Club.” We give a program showing the nature of 
the work of this Club: Meetin| led to order and 


in response to roll-call, each one present gave a mu- 
sical term and its definition, The president gave a 
biography of Paderewski and showed a picture of 


him. A piano duet was played, “Menuet a L’An- 
tique,” by Paderewski. Next we had a seale drill by 
the teacher, a poem, Sharps,” a piano solo, 


“Glockenspiel,” by Heins, vocal duet, “Wdenland,’ by 
Dana, and a piano duet, “Oran, Blossoms,” by 
Ludovic. The club learns one important item each 
time; first piano made in 1711 by Cristofori, 
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Wuar a beautiful month is our October, when sum- 
mer slowly yields to the coming breath of winter! 
Nature puts on a garb that offers many analogies to 
music, for it has warmth of coloring, like a great 
orchestral tone-poem, the clear days seem like the 
sweet melody of the folk-song, the touch of sharpness 
in the early morn sends the blood tingling through 
our veins, and quickens nerve and muscle like the im- 
pelling force of a strong rhythm, and the alternation 
of clouds and sunshine tells us of that contrast and 
nuance which is the soul of interpretative achievement. 
And the musician should use the month and all the 
wealth of physical benefit which it offers to the one 
who keeps in touch with its varying moods. The 
October sun warms but does not burn; the October 
wind stirs the blood but does not chill; not all the 
birds are gone, not all the leaves have fallen, and field 
and orchard still suggest the season of fruit. Let us 
ask Mother Nature in her October mood to fill us with 
new vigor of mind and body, to give us new ideas as 
to life and our duties, and to prepare us for the long 
days soon to come when the gloom of winter has 
settled over field and forest. But we must go to 
Nature, and by our own efforts take of her strength- 
ening life. 


Wuirn this month the new teaching season begins 
and both teachers and pupils will find increased value 
in Tur Ervupe with its definite educational policy as 
to material secured and printed in the various issues 
Teachers will find it a very decided advantage to 
interest all their pupils to become readers of Tue 
Brupe. A good way to bring this about is to adopt 
the method of having a meeting of the pupils at the 
home or studio of the teacher, once a week or twice a 
month to hear and play good music. to study history, 
biography or elementary theory, musical games; to 
sing old songs and to learn new ones, ete., any exercise 
that will be interesting as well as instructive. 

This work is assisted in two of the depart ments of 
Tue Brupe. the CHTLnRi ‘s Pace and THe I DE 
upy Cen, the latter fo be resumed in the 


aaa i he suggestions in these 
October issue. By following the suggestions 1 3 


departments, teachers will have lesson ae eae 
practical suggestions as to ways and means. Jt is ty 
difficult to get a subseription from ev Ao for 
a paper like Tne Erupe, especially when it is to te 
ass work, Teachers should write to us for 
emiums to teachers who send in a 
iptions from among their pupils 


used in el 
a list of our pr 
number of new/subser 


riends. , @ BO. d 
a the coming season Tim Erupe will be filled 


ith good things by the leading teachers and artists 
with ‘eh fi AR 
a ie country and in Burope. Our motto has alws s 
i en “Pach volume must improve on the previous 
yeen a 


one,” and we still stick to it, 
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For several years a sort of educational slogan has 
been, “Education for efficiency.” This idea has special 
foree in music, and represents a erying need. It 
may be that too much stress has been laid upon the 
possibilities of earning power by the aspirants to the 
musieal profession. Perhaps too much emphasis has 
been laid upon this point by teachers who furnish 
studios in a manner to suggest the command of ready 
money and by the lesson fees exacted by noted teach- 
ers. Earning power is not the only thing needed by 
teachers. They need moral, personal power as well, 
force of character, ambition, progressiveness and more 
than a modicum of the altrui spi A dis- 
tinguished American educator says: “We are never 
to forget that the schools are not only to educate 
people in order that they may be educated, but to 
educate them in order that they may do things. 
They are to be trained for labor and effectiveness,” 

The musie teachers of the United States are with 
us not merely to help pupils to learn to play and to 
sing for the entertainment of the concert-going public 
or for their friends in the home and in the social 
circle; their opportunity and their duty is to help to 
make character, thought and ideals which shall ex- 
pr themselves in music, creatively or interpre- 
tatively as the case may be. To send a pupil away 
from the studio with a lesson recited and perhaps 
commended is but a portion of the work the teacher 
is to do. He is to give to that pupil some of his 
own earnestness, his broad outlook into life, his desire 
to do something in life, his own power and disposi- 
tion to interpret music through the medium of 
human life and experience. The pupil should have 
been made stronger in some way for having learned 
that les son and have been given power to do some- 
thing still better. The man who is only a musician 


is: but part of a man. His music should | 
thing that makes him a better and strong aaethe 


er man, 


eee 

Was it not old Gorgon Graham who is made t 
say to his young hopeful, by the tuthor.’ Geo 9 
Horace Lorimer: “Dress does not - nge 


ake the man, it 


is true, but it is about all there is of him that j 
a s 


seen during business This in response 
the statement that it is not what a man Wears Phe 
cuts any figure, but what he is, ‘ars that 
The effect of appearances mu 
sideration by the young musician Who is seek; 
financial success in his chosen field—ana aoe 
them are. There was a time when Bohemianisns a 
at a premium, when carelessness of dress ca a ae 
to be an evidence of worth, rather than a as Ane 
judgment or irregularity of mind, of poor 
While it is true that as good teac 
in a garret as anywhere, and while shabbine: 
the dominant element of the surroundings 
clothing of a good teacher, the public th 
changed that such disregard for the cad 
of life is now rewarded with the yy 
of castigation—an entire letting 
dividual who practices it, ig 
While expensiveness of clothing and 
is not necessary, neatness and good t 


be taken into con- 


hing may be done 


Ss may be 
and the 
te has so 
tionalities 
nost severe 


for 
alone of the i 


environment 


teacher should be dressed with See ce The 
ternals; his studio should show Soar ie the eX: 
arrangement and adornment; lis en ty Mm its 
partake of the same care, not Teving thas should 
fantastic ideas of the printer, All of ee to any 
are taken by the public as indexes to nee hings 


figs & man’s articn: 

nature, and it is not wrong in so doing. mms atiatte 
eee 

Tuere is a false idea at large among ants 

dents concerning the theory of inisig, Wie stu- 

vised to study composition they an utentl ten ad. 

“Oh, I do not expect to he ‘ ently reply: 


& composer, [ 

sea ser, Ta i 

be a pianist and teach that instrument S0ing to 
7 or be 


violinist or vocalist, as the ease may be. TP 
say, they are going to present to the That 8 to 
thoughts of the great masters without | Bure the 
language the masters spoke, They Titi Ate the 
say: “Lam not going to unde: stand dhe oe 
I play, T am only going to tene : 
them,” wh 
surdum as it seems, only a truthful Way 0; 

7 NAY Of puttin 
Is, not, 
» but that he © 
that 


a 


may le: 


arn 


he , 
stand what others have Written. How may wider. 
study grammar and rhetor in order ¢ aut Persons 
7 7 ; ‘0 W. 
or even magazine or newspaper tice books 


us are content to unde 


rstand what othe. Most of 
ten for our reading, nt othe 


Yet, when it comes to music, the overwhelming 
majority declares it will not undertake to under- 
stand—only to perform, oblivious to the fact that 


adequate performance can come only from adequate 
understanding. 


There is an old saying to the effect “that a man 
can only tell a thing as it should be told when he 
knows it as it should be known,” and this crudely 
ee ak is as applicable to music as to ver- 
bis eeu ee The grammar of any tongue is the 

a or expression therein. Without the knowledge 


of the elements of 
: a language a user it he ut 
s much facility eu D eho shana 


sentences he } ie has a parrot who rehearses the 
iighar sue has been painfully taught. Have a 
am®ition than to be a musical parrot, inanely 


repeating the es of i ; 
ting § tunes of others without knowing their 
purport or their construction. 


ee ® 


In an address 


ny - at the last : Tationall 
Educational Association meeting of the Nationa 
said: “No ee Pres. Andrew 8S. Draper 


country 
dreamed of such pri Y and 


we have become 
the influence of 


no other age ever 
ite benefactions to learning as 
aeeustomied to. No one can foresee 
great ends which ae benefactions, They will gain 
of organized gover . onan outside the legal powers 
and one of erent rnment, It is a significant fact 
benefactions there Wee" to music, that in all these 
made for the purpose ppl fn. Instance’ (olgp gift 

Promoting musical progress: 


he most Yr 
the dispos ptions are the funds placed at 


5 al of a er es 
Sleal Art in ees heads of the new School of Mu- 
chair in musie ork City and the endowment of & 


at Birmj 
: Birmingham Univer England. 
NY men 2; 


d show ee women in our other Jere 
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The following letters to the Vocal Editor are by 
no means wholly imaginative. They clearly reveal 
that there are at least two sides to the question. 


Why I Am Going to Europe to Study Singing. 

In answer to your question, I can only explain 
that I am carrying out a long-cherished ambition. 
Upon first discovering that I had a voice, it was 
my misfortune to fall into the hands of a_well- 
meaning but utterly ineapable man. Naturally, i 
was impressed by his earnestness and earried out his 
instructions faithfully. The result was a total loss 
of my powers and relinquishment of study. 

The next experiment was not made quickly, but 
after a lapse of several months, when the ill-effects 
had been partially modified by rest. The church 
where I had been singing before my loss of voice, sent 
iedly to supply for a few Sabbaths, as 
their soloist was ill. A solo in one of the anthems 
gave me an opportunity. The change for the better 
Was commented upon by all my friends in the church, 
and feeling greatly encouraged, I determined to try 
this time with better success. He 
taught me for a few months, and, one day, after L 
had been singing exceptionally well my fi Ly Aria, 
he complimented me on my work and added : Tf you 
maintain this rate of progress, you will be in Europe 
inside of two years.” “why,’ i inquired, must one 
go to Europe to become proficient in singing? Why 
can I not finish with you?” “You could,” he aS 
plied, “if 1 lived in Europe. But my work is here,” 
and added, “I rarely advocate European study) 1s 
my pupils, for no better son than that they ge 
not indicate in their work the qualities that would 
make such an enterprise fruitful. qt is suficient $9 
say that I can pay 10 higher compliment to a fs Ue 
dent than to plan his or her work for supplementary 
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appreciative of my singing. I have had many and 
lueretive offers to sing in public, some of which 1 
have accepted and all of which have won for me a 
great deal of favorable comment, but with it all I 
feel there is no great incentive to a career, This is 
quite incomprehensible ‘to my parents, who are very 
proud of my singing. My father tells me he will 
gladly defray the expense of a five years’ course of 
study in Paris if I will only apply myself seriously. 
If he would make that offer to some one who is am- 
bitious and lacks the opportunity for study, I would 
not feel so keenly the regret of my own indifference, 
for it I fear, holding a great gift in too light 
esteem. 

When, however, I think of the work, work, work, 
before any really great results can be expected and 
the uncertainty of it all, the effort is too great for 
me to face it longingly. While I am sure from your 
view-point that I am an ungrateful debtor to nature, 
I hope you will not overlook the fact that one must 
really love work to succeed in anything; and frankly, 
I do not love work. You may rest assured that the 
weight of my influence will go for all that is good 
and uplifting in music, and I thank you for the in- 
terest you have shown in my singing. 


America for Americans. 


You ask my views as to the comparative value of 
vocal study in America and Europe. It gives me 
pleasure to reply, and if the American eagle flaps his 
wings and crows too loudly, you have only yourself 
to thank. 

T have been studying singing for five years and 
with American teachers, not importations. I contem- 
plate as many more years of study, and I intend 
to show that it is possible for a student to become 
an artist without going abroad. What have the 
teachers in France or Italy to offer that is safer or 
better than what we ean get in New York, Boston or 
Chicago—yes and in many of our smaller cities? A. 
correct method of singing is the same the world over, 
is it not? And why should we not be as likely to 
have it as a Frenchman or an Italian? 

T am told that study abroad is indispensable to an 
operatic career, That this is a fallacy is just what 
I am working to prove. There are schools of acting 
in New York and Boston, the same as abroad, and 
yet what do they amount to? The stage is the only 
school for acting, and if one has the voice and ean 
use it, the managers will be only too glad to get him. 
Of course, he must begin in small parts, but they 
must also do that in Europe. The necessity of going 
to Europe for atmosphere and acting is all nonsense, 
and the most expensive sort of a fad, and it will 
not be many years before the American students will 
find this out. 

Some one has estimated that Kurope gets between 
one and two million dollars a year from American 
students. Europe is not going to have any of my 
hard-fought-for dollars; on the contrary, I pro- 
pose to sing so well that when TI go abroad it shall 
be under contract with a manager, and I will get 
some of that money back. I am not forgetting that 
the greatest artists have studied abroad, but that 
they could not have become as great artistically if 
they had studied as earnestly here, I will not admit. 
How many who go there are fleeced of their money 
under the plea of great prospects! That is not pos- 
sible in America. Here the routine of development 
and well understood and one’s environment 
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the individual, not with his location. The real fact 
of the matter is that many of the silly overgrown 
boys and girls are glad of an excuse to get away 
from home and the restraint of parents and guardians 
under the plea of superior conditions for study. 

I have had the choice offered me between study 
here and abroad; and I have cast my lot with the 
United States of America. If I fail, it will not be 
because of poverty of opportunity but of incapability 
on my own part. 


THE MAKING OF A PRIMA DONNA. 
(Specially written for Parents and Students) 
BY GEORGE CECIL, 


Tuoucn the prima donna is, practically, “born and 
not made,” not one in a hundred girls can expect to 
become a great singer unless she studies voice-produc- 
tion with a competent (and, perhaps, expensive) 
teacher, devoting a considerable time to the fulfil- 
ment of her object. For though Providence may have 
bestowed upon her a beautiful voice, she has to 
learn to use it before embarking on the career of an 
opera-singer, An increasing number of young women 
in America, in England and on the Continent under- 
take réles before their voices are “placed”—with the 
result that within a comparatively short time of her 
début, the aspirant for the mantle of Melba finds 
herself completely out of the running. Proud parents 
whose daughters sing to the delight of the family 
circle will, therefore, understand that the favorable 
criticism of the parlor is no criterion, and that if 
they wish their girls to appear in opera, they must 
be prepared to spend a certain sum of money on their 
musical education, first ascertaining if the outlay is 
justifiable. 

DISINTERESTED ADVICE. 

To secure disinterested advice upon this important 
subject is no easy matter. For the incompetent per- 
son who teaches voice-production is seldom so scrup- 
ulous as to refuse a pupil; there are plenty of organ- 
ists, accompanists and singing-masters who know 
nothing about the voice, but are ready to train (7?) 
as many beginners as they can beguile into taking 
lessons of them. Under these circumstances, the 
opinion of those who have no connection with the 
teaching fraternity should be asked. If the report 
is a favorable one, the girl being found to have the 
necessary imaginative temperament—without which 
the singer cannot enter into the joys of Manon, the 
woes of Marguérite, and the playfulness of Cheru- 
bino—the intelligence and application whieh will en- 
able her to master difficulties, and the knack of pick- 
ing up languages, her parents are justified in having 
her prepared for the lyrie stage. 


Tue Empryo Prima Donna. 


Little girls show signs of coming greatness at an 
early age. Patti is said to have serenaded her dolls 
as a mite of five; Giulia Ravogli sang to her mother’s 
guests when she was so small that she had to be 
lifted upon the table—so that she might be seen and 
heard to advantage; and many other famous prime 
donne charmed drawing-room audiences long before 
they had learned to read and to write. Others, like 
Catalani, who at the age of twelve sang to G in 
altissimo, were less forward, and a few (amongst 
whom was the great Grisi) did not make a début be- 
fore seventeen. Nowadays, the female voice evidently 
develops less rapidly, for the majority of our prime 
donne had barely commenced their studies in voice- 
production at seventeen—from which it may be gath- 
ered that this age is a suitable one at which to begin 
work. If, however, the girl’s mind is not sufficiently 
developed to enable her to apply herself to the task, 
she should wait until such time as her faculties are 
matured; good lessons are too costly to be wasted, 


Tue ADVANTAGE or StuDYING ABROAD. 

Although the young person whose ambition it is 
to sing a ballad can, no doubt, learn how to do so 
without leaving her native land, the Calvés of the 
future cannot earry “finish” at. home, for the style 
of singing which is taught at our music schools is 
not always suitable to the requirements of opera. 
There ave, of course, American teachers who know 
their business thoroughly, just as Paris, Rome, 
Florence and other musical centres harbor unprin- 
cipled persons who are more likely to break than to 
make voices. But it must be remembered that few 
American singers have risen to eminence on the opera 
stage without previously studying abroad, and that 
France and Italy are responsible for the final training 
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of Melba, Calvé, Caruso, Scotti, Journet, Bispham, 
Sammarco, de Lucia, Van Rooy, Renaud, Giachetti, 
de Lussan and many another distinguished operatic 
artist. Germany and Austria, too, have produced 
several delightful singers, among whom are Wede- 
kind, Bosetti, Schiedmantel, Whitehill and Hinckley, 
though it must be confessed that the efforts of the 
average Wagnerian soprano from the happiest of 
fatherlands leave much to be desired. Still, the 
Continental school has its advantages! 
Tue ForeEIGN Surrounpinas. 

No less important are the student’s surroundings. 
She has to know French and Italian—and German too 
if she is to undertage Wagner réles, and as these 
languages are easiest acquired in the countries in 
which they are spoken, she would do well to learn 
them on the spot, so to speak. Important also is the 
study of French diction, for so emphatically do 
Parisian audiences insist upon perfect diction, that 
several singers who delight American audiences in 
“Faust,” “Carmen,” “Romeo et Juliette,” and other 
French works would not be tolerated at the Opéra 
or Opéra Comique. A useful lesson in this branch 
of singing may be had by listening to French singers, 
while the study of Italian diction is assisted by 
visits to the Italian opera houses. It will thus be 
seen that neither languages nor diction can be ac- 
quired as easily in America as abroad, and that a 
winter opera season of three months is not very help- 
ful to one who requires a constant object lesson. 


Paris as A Scnoor. 

On the whole, Paris is the nearest approach to the 
ideal place at which the student: may live’and work. 
The teaching at the Conservatoire is excellent; Mar- 
chesi and other distinguished experts in voice-pro- 
duction are at the disposal of those who have plenty 
of money to spend; the two opera houses are open 
all the year round; and (what is of great impor- 
tance) the pupil can lead there the artistic and re- 
fined life which has, at an impressionable age, so 
great an effect upon the mind of a maid. It also is 
possible to live economically (but comfortably) in 
Paris, with some pleasant French family the mem- 
bers of which will take an interest in their “paying 
guest,” and help her in her study of the language. 
Later, she may move to Italy, to improve her ac- 
quaintance with Italian réles—and to contrast the 
methods of the average Italian prima donna with 
those of the bright particular stars of the Opéra and 
of the Opéra Comique, thence paying visits to Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich and other cities of North- 
ern Europe where opera is given. 


WuAt To Avo. 


The path of the prospective Patti is beset with 
many a pitfall. Kind (but foolish) friends may tell 
her that she already sings like Jenny Lind, and that 
in her case scales and exercises are a waste of time. 
Her equally irresponsible parents may pester the 
singing-master to “give my daughter a song at once, 
or send in your account.” If she is a tireless en- 
thusiast, she will probably want to practice loudly 
all day long and thus undo the good which her in- 
structor has patiently endeavored to instil. I may 
add, for the benefit of all young women who contem- 
plate taking up the career of an opera singer, that 
until some proficiency has been obtained, there is 
nothing more fatal than practicing alone. Tor, as 
every intelligent person will readily acknowledge, the 
beginner, when left to her own devices, is almost cer- 
tain to repeat the mistakes which her teacher is try- 
ing to eradicate. She also should remember that not 
until her voice is placed is it advisable to let her 
try a song—especially if, like so many of the Ameri- 
can girls who enrich Parisian teachers, she brims 
over with temperament! The incompetence of many 
an unsuccessful singer is caused by her having used 
her voice before correct emission had been secured. 


Goop HeaLtH NECESSARY. 

Although it is possible to sing when not feeling 
“fit,” few girls can afford to neglect, their health. 
Van Dyck, the tenor, considers that being in voice | 
simply a question of health, for he says: “Si Je suis, 
parfois comme tous les chanteurs, plus Suu) moins en 
voix, 1 dépend simplement de ma santé. I mi 
point out that not only does the state of the voice 
depend upon the health of its possessor, pau aes the 
fatigue entailed by the daily lesson and by the hours 


1«t¢ 7 am, like all singers, sometimes in good or in 


poor voice, that depends solely upon my health,” 
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which have to be spent in the other studies, which 
form part of the curriculum, so to speak, may be 
robbed of its evil effects by judicious treatment. ‘The 
pupil must live quietly; get plenty of sleep; and, 
above all, eat enough sustaining food. Many un- 
fortunate girls who study in Paris have so little to 
spend on their education that by the time, they have 
paid for their lessons, they have not enough left 
for proper meals. As a natural result, they break 
down, and have to return home with but next to 
nothing to show for the time and money they have 
Tue Prospects or tue Purr. 

Although it is given to few prime donne to earn as 
much as Calyé or Melba, a competent opera singer 
can make a comfortable living for herself, and, at 
the same time, put by money against the day when 
her voice gives out. Crowded though the Metro- 
politan and Covent Garden are with applicants, there 
is generally room for a really talented woman, while, 
judging by the number of American girls who sing in 
opera at Berlin, Nice, Monte Carlo, Paris, Bucharest, 
Lisbon and elsewhere on the Continent, the supply is 
not likely to outgrow the demand. 


A PLEASANT VOICE: EXERCISES TO CUL=- 
TIVATE MUSICAL QUALITIES IN SPEAK= 
ING. 

To BEGIN in cultivating the voice, says a vocal in- 
structor in the New York Evening Telegram, the first 
step is to eradicate all throatiness or nasal twang. 
This is done by focusing the voice on the lips. To 
accomplish this result, first of all the muscles of the 
face should be rendered very active, especially the 
lips, tongue and jaw. ‘This is done by a patting, 
pinching, massaging movement. 

Then exercises on lip vowels and consonants, for 
example, with syllables like poo, po; voo, vo; boo, 
bo; foo, fo; moo, mo, being careful that the tone 
is focused on the lips and is devoid of nasal twang 
and throaty quality. That is the first thing to get 
the voice properly placed. Next is the breath con- 
trol. This is not difficult, but is slowest of accom- 
plishment. In making the tone, only enough breath 
should be freed to set the vocal chords in vibration; 
any more will make the tone breathy, or veiled. To 
procure tones free from breath you must do certain 
breathing exercises; there is no other way for it. 
You must develop the muscles of breathing and gain 
control of them. The latter is perhaps the most 
important. For a few simple breathing exercises, 
the following can be used with good results: 

First you must hold the chest high with its own 
muscles, not with the breath. That position should 
always be maintained. The chest should never be 
allowed to sink. For the first exercise, place the 
palm of the hands on the sides under the arms, the 
fingers pointing front, then take in a deep breath. 
Extend the muscles sideways, still holding the chest 
firm. Then expel the breath by pushing in the ribs, 
but don’t allow the chest to collapse. For the see- 
ond exercise, take a deep breath as above. Hold the 
breath and pat the chest briskly with the fingers all 
over, the purpose being to develop the lungs. Almost 
every one’s lungs have many air cells which are 
closed. By taking the breath and holding it, the 
heat of the body expands the breath and forces it 
into the lung cells; thus the breathing capacity is 
enlarged. I have known incipient cases of consump- 
tion to be cured simply by this exercise. 

Lean oyer and pat the back or have some one do 
it for you the same way. ‘To gain control of the 
muscles is the next thing of importance. Take a, 
deep breath, then expel it very slowly with a sharp 
hissing sound, with a sort of whistle. The outflow 
of air should be steady and very slow, and the chest 
should be held firm until the end. 


The third point to be gained is resonance or quality. 
There are in the body various resonators or hollow 


spaces for the voice. One is the chest, and that is 
the reason for holding the chest high during speech, 
In that way it is kept free from air, Other resona- 
tors are the back of the mouth, the roof of the 
mouth, and the hollow bones of the head, The lat- 
ter are the most important of all. 

We have these hollow Spaces right over the 
and through the head. These ean be only se 
tion by sending the tones through the nas 
This is accomplished as follows: 

First, by humming. In the hum all of 
go through the nose. And if the tam 
in the forward part of the face, 
these head resonators will be set 


eye, 
t in mo- 
nasal passages, 


the tones 
is focused 
out of the throat, 
in vibration, 


Ousy in the 


Secondly, when a well-placed hum is secured, the 
hum should be opened with a vowel sound, prefer- 
ably O, care being taken that the tone still con- 
tinues to go through the nose as well as the mouth. 
In singing, about five-eighths of the voice should go 
through the nose; in speaking, about three-eighths. 
When a good, resonant O is secured, other vowels 
should be practiced the same y : 

About forty-five minutes ty «a day should be 
devoted to practicing these exerci “Onee a day 
is good, but twice is better, There are three sets 
which I have given: First, focusing the voice; see- 
ondly, breath control, and thirdly, resolianiee Fifteen 
minutes should be devoted to each set and about five 
minutes to each exercise, of which there are three 
in each set. These exercises should be suflicient to 
start an ambitious girl in the right direction, and 
give her the foundation for a sweet, speaking voice 
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THE ECCENTRICITIES OF SINGERS. 
BY FRANK H. MARLING, 
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the unfortunate one employed men to go in the 
audience and h the other off the stage. A story 
told of Adelini Patti is to the effect that on one of 
her tours she made a contract with her manager that 
on all printed posters and bills her name was to ap- 
pear in type at least one third larger than the names 
of any of the other artists in the company. On one 
oceasion in Chicago, Patti’s husband and a friend 
actually measured the names on the billboard and 
finding that Patti’s name was not quite one third 
larger than Mlle. Nevada’s, insisted on the latter’s 
being cut down, which the unlu manager had to 
do, cutting out a thin slice from the middle of 
Nevada’s name giving it a very strange appearance. 

Singers have the name of being unusually capri- 
cious and changeable. They are liable to the most 
impossible colds and suspicious illness They will 
be taken with what is known as “operatic sore throat” 
on very short notice when they are asked to sing with 
some one they do not like, or are cast for a part 
they think unworthy of them, or unsuitable to their 
powers. At a rehearsal, the singer Cuzzoni impru- 
dently refused to sing a certain aria for Handel, 
when the composer, exasperated out of all patience 
by her exactions, rushed on to the stage and, catching 
her round the waist, dragged her to an open window, 
erying: “I always knew you to be a very teufel; but 
I vill show you I am Beelzebub, de prince of de 
teufels.” On his threatening to throw her out of the 
window, the frightened singer promised to do what- 
ever he asked, 

Singers have not seldom been gifted with wit and 
powers of repartee, Gabriella, a famous artist, was 
once asked to sing for Catherine TI of Russia, and 
consented to do so for five thousand ducats. The 
haughty queen demurred at this large sum and said 
in amazement: “Why, I don’t give more than that 
to one of my field moxehaley “Very well,” answered 
the audacious singer, “you may get your field mar- 
shals to sing for you then,” 

Sophie Arnould was one of the wittiest as well as 
handsomest of vocalists and her bright sayings are 
very numerous. Once on a walk, she met a friend, a 
doctor, who was carrying a gun under his arm. He 
remarked that he was on his way to see a patient, 
and she quickly responded: “Ah, Doctor, so you are 
afraid of your ordinary treatment failing?” The 
great basso Lablache was very absent-minded and 
once when waiting for an audience with the King of 
Naples, kept his hat on his head to avoid a draught 
from a door nearby. When ealled into the king’s 
presence, he forgot that his hat was on his head, and 
hastily snatching up one lying near, entered the 
audience chamber with one hat on and carrying the 
second one in his hand. W hen the king laughed at 
his curious appearance, the singer with ready wit 
declared: “Sire, your Majesty is quite right, even 
one hat would be too much for « fellow who has no 
head.” 

The prejudices of 
cling to them with 
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T T OICE AND 
BOU H 


BY RALFE LEECH STERNER. 
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. 
master once answered this in brief by saying: “To 
get all your tones to strike against the roof of the 
mouth.” This was probably true, but it would be 
hard for you to understand much from that, as you 
would first wonder why you should get the tone 
against the hard palate, and after you had found 
out why, you would next want to know how you can 
accomplish this important step. 

In a yoice fully placed, every tone must strike 
against the hard palate and must sound throughout 
the resonance cavities, which are the larynx, pharynx, 
nasal passages and the mouth, with various smaller 
parts. 

All tones must have the same degree of equality on 
all notes of the seale, which in a well-placed, finished 
voice, should be two octaves. All voices, to be con- 
sidered finished, should have this range. It is needed 
to sing opera music, diflicult oratorios and also many 
songs. When a tone sounds throughout the resonance 
cavities named above, it has a rolling, wavy sound, 
which gives to the voice that beautiful carrying power 
we all love to hear. When the voice is thus placed, 
the tones are commonly known as head tones. 

The idea is to get the voice away from the throat, 
so that there may be as little strain as possible. In- 
deed, no one can be called a singer until all tones are 
placed in the head, as a voice will not carry until it 
is so placed. So it can be seen from this that we 
must have head tones for two reasons: First, so there 
will be as little strain on the throat as possible; and 
secondly, so that the voice will vibrate and carry. 

The reason the tone must strike against the hard 
palate is because the vibration, which is caused by 
the tone’s striking against a hard substance, gives to 
the voice resonance and makes it carry. The hard 
palate, situated anteriorly, is bounded in front and 
at the sides by the gums and alveolar arches, being 
continuous behind with the soft palate, and consists 
of a bony structure formed by the union of the palate 
bones and the palatal portion of the superior maxil- 
lary bone. The vibration being caused by the tone 
coming into contact with a hard substance (the bones 
in the palate), this in turn produces the carrying 
power. 

Now, as to how you can get the tone against the 
palate. The first thing, of course, is to be able to 
take an abdominal breath, and pupils should master 
this first. The abdominal breath used on a tone helps 
to place it in the head. And with this the pupil 
should try to get the tone as nasal as possible (this 
helps to get it forward), opening the mouth wide 
and round, with the lips thrown forward, If the lips 
are held in a protruding position, it helps to throw 
the tone against the teeth. This gives to the already 
nasal tone a heavy coloring, instead of that thin, 
whimsical sound which is most detestable, and which 
is never tolerated in a real singer. Remember, you 
cannot be called a vocalist until your tones are, first, 
out of the throat, secondly, nasal and against the 
hard palate and teeth, and thirdly, forward (off the 
lips.) 

I will now speak of that ever-abused phrase of the 
art of voice-building—the proper use of the tongue. 
In most eases this organ is best left alone. When 
we speak, we do not need any particular position for 
the tongue; in fact, most of us never think of it 
when speaking. It is not, however, as is commonly 
supposed, the tip or the sides of the tongue which 
have to do with vocal sound, so far as tone produe- 
tion is concerned. The tip of the tongue affects 
mainly articulation and enunciation. But it is the 
base or root of the tongue which in most cases causes 
the faults of the muffled tone. 

The root of the tongue is attached below to the 
hyoid bone, and the tip of the tongue, when inactive, 
rests against the inner surface of the lower incisor 
teeth. The idea, briefly stated, is this: The tongue 
must be held down when possible, so as not to block 
the progress of the vibrating air column in its journey 
into the head, It must be thrown forward, not held 
back in the mouth, and must be kept away from the 
palate, as that is where the tone must be free and 
have plenty of room to circulate. This must all 
be borne in mind in order to have the vibrations 
regular and clear, and the necessary amount of 


resonance and carrying power. 

One thing has always impressed me as one of the 
most harmful obstacles which have baffled many vocal 
iehers, one to which thousands of students have 
and that is, where to commence 


tei 
heen made victims, 
to train a voice. ; ~~ 

The note the teacher should first start with is, of 


course, the “laying of the corner-stone” of the foun- 
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dation upon which the teacher builds the voice. Ap- 
plicants often ask me to tell them what their voices 
e. The teacher is not always able to do this, as 
in trying a voice it is not always the real singing 
voice we hear. In most cases, the voice is so throaty 
that it is impossible to tell what it might be after 
training. Remember that singing high does not 
necessarily make you a soprano or a tenor, or be- 
eause singing low, a bass or a contralto; it is the 
quality of the voice which decides this important 
matter. Whether it be light or heavy in timbre or 
mixed, the shades of the tone coloring—all such mat- 
ters help to decide. If the teacher cannot imme- 
diately decide what the timbre is, can it be possible 
for him to know where to commence to train the 
voice? 

This I can answer in the affirmative, and I will 
tell you why. We first start to train the middle 
register or middle voice( the tones which come near- 
est to the natural speaking-voice) and these tones 
you will sing more easily from the very start than 
any of those of the other registers. Now after your 
instructor has determined this, the next thing which 
should be done is to start the pupil on the middle 
tone of the middle register, which the pupil will find 
the easiest to sing. As the human voice is the most 
delicate of all instruments, it must be handled with 
great care in the beginning. The reasons for this are 
apparent from the fact that the first few months’ 
study, as a rule, either “make or break the voice.” 

Many teachers think they are doing a great thing 
for the pupil by starting to train the voice on middle 
C. Take, for instance, a light lyrie tenor or a so- 
prano. A teacher who starts such voices on middle 
C is not starting to work on the middle register, but 
on one of the very lowest notes. And remember that 
half the voices that are ruined can lay the blame to 
the singing of low notes, not high ones, as is eom- 
monly supposed. The singing of them before they 
are placed is what does the damage. A beginner is 
always better able to sing a high tone in the head 
and more nasal than a low tone. The heaviness of 
the timbre of the low tone makes it more throaty 
than the high one, because it is made in vocal ecavi- 
ties which are narrower and nearer to the nose. 

One other thing interesting to the student of voice 
culture is the effect colds have upon the trained and 
untrained voice. We all know that a cold in any 
part of the body, as a rule, causes that part to be- 
come inflamed and to swell to some extent. Now, 
as every part of the body is used in singing, it will 
be seen that colds affect all voices, as the intelligent 
singer uses the entire body to sing with, but more 
particularly the trunk and the head. Many singers 
will tell you that they can sing “above a eold.” This 
may be true to some extent, but even with the trained 
voice, it depends, as a rule, largely upon where the 
cold may be. Of course, a beginner who naturally 
sings in a throaty manner is greatly hampered by a 
cold in the head and especially one that affects the 
throat and causes it to be swollen and inflamed. A 
finished singer sings “above the cold” in that the 
tone is made in the head and above the affected parts. 
Beginners should do very little singing while a cold 
lasts, and it is well for the finished singer to rest 
the voice as much as possible, Our opera stars will 
often send notice to the manager, sometime during 
the day, that they are indisposed and will be unable 
to appear in the evening. Indisposed usually means 
that they have a slight cold. 

One thing that all singers should do is to use a 
douche upon arising each morning, to clear the head; 
whether they are troubled with either a cold catarrh 
or not, the head must be perfectly free. I have 
found through years of experience with hundreds of 
pupils and also by interviews with eminent physi- 
cians that nothing is better to use than warm salt 
water through the nose and cold salt water on the 
throat. The portion, however, should never be more 
than a little less than a half teaspoonful to an ordi- 
nary drinking glass of water. More than this will 
in time make the throat raw. 


Fach man stands at the centre of a great network 


of voluntary influence for good. Through words, 
bearing and gesture he sends out his energies. Often- 


times a single speech has effected great reforms, Oft 
one man’s act has deflected the stream of the cen- 
turie Full oft a single word has been like a switeh 
that turns a train from a route running towards the 
frozen North to a tra leading into the tropic 
South —Newell Dwight Hillis, 
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Tue art of improvisation 
IMPROVISATION. seems to have fallen into dis- 
use, If we read the lives of the 
great masters of the 18th and 19th centuries we can- 
not fail to be impressed with the frequency of ex- 
hibition of their talents by extempore performances. 
There are numerous stories of wonderful improvisa- 
tions by some of the great masters. It seems to have 
been the custom then to give an improvisation as a 
regular part of certain performances as, for instance, 
organ performances. In the concerts where a pianist 
played a concerto with an orchestra, it seems to have 
been expected of the pianist that he would be able to 
supply the cadenza in the first movement himself; 
and more often than not it was confidently expected 
that it would be improvisation. There are still ex- 
tant stories of the marvelous cadenza that Mendels- 
sohn improvised at one of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs in London; and in that same city today there 
are old men who relate with great interest how as- 
tonished they were at that same musician’s extem- 
pore performances on the organ. Bach, Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Hummel, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Liszt— 
these all habitually extemporized in public. It is a 
question whether a yery interesting form of art has 
not been overlooked in the neglect of the art of im- 
provisation. And yet, when one recalls the exhibi- 
tions by Guilmant and Lemare in their organ re- 
citals during past seasons, one is encouraged to be- 
lieve that if attention was directed toward it, it 
might be possible to revive an interest in it. 

It must be said, however, that the only place 
where this revival can find ample field is in the 
organ loft. The whole current of modern music is 
against improvisation. But there is no reason why 
the organist should not once more take an intelligent 
interest in the art and adopt rational plans for its 
encouragement. 

So far as I know, there is but one book in English 
which aims to teach improvisation, and that is a 
work by Dr. F. J. Sawyer, and published by Novello, 
Ewer & Co. It is well written, and will repay any- 
one who studies it earnestly. We must remark at 
the outset that the ordinary organist—and under 
this term we must include all except the most dis- 
tinguished members of the profession—must make 
up his mind that if he wishes to do good work in 
improvisation, he must practice it with all the care 
that he would use in acquiring the technic of his 
instrument. He must begin at the beginning, and 
work along step by step, master each point as it 
comes up, and never go to the next point until he has 
assimilated the previous one. 

This view of improvisation (that it is a progress 
sive art) will be new to some. It is not uncommon 
to find organists who, with a natural fluency in har- 
mony, never progress beyond a certain point. For 
instance, ask the ordinary improvisatore, who will 
extemporize harmony and melody by the hour, to put 
his melody in the bass, giving it a suitable accom- 
paniment in the upper voice, and he will flounder 
around to a most amazing degree. One would think 
that a man would regard melodie fluency, the melody 
always being in the upper voice, as a mere step to the 
fluency which would allow a placing of the melody 
in the lowest or in the middle voice. This is an 
illustration of my point, that the art of extemporane- 
ous playing is a progressive one, just like the art 
of composing or the art of playing from notes. 

In a general way we may say that there are two 
kinds of improvisations. A performer may endeayor 
to exploit a theme, turning it over in all possible 
ways and using on it all his resources;—this is the 
att as practiced by Guilmant. Or, a performer may 
use a theme as an incident only in his improvisation, 

ring for his chief end the making of a piece of 
a He this is the art as practiced by Lemare. Of 
mua? ae to classes of improvisations are not 
pone) ae Guilmant’s improvisations, for 
ead fen highly interesting pieces of music; 
aad beniavels improvisations are often remarkable 


for clever fugatos and for contrapuntal facility in the 
Cherubini manner. On the whole, however, the char- 
acterization I have made seems a just one. It may 
be useful to give a brief sketch of the way in which 
each of these artists extemporizes. It would be in 
the poorest possible taste to attempt to praise either 
of them at the expense of the other, and I hope that 
anything that I may say will be regarded as deserip- 
tive merely. 

Guilmant prefers to take for his theme some well- 
known melody. The last improvisation I heard him 
make was on the hymn-tune “Amsterdam,” He be- 
gan by playing the hymn-tune through, just as writ- 
ten. After that, he introduced a fugato, or series of 
imitative passages, continuing this for some time and 
founding it on the first fourteen notes of the hymn. 
The theme was now in the bass, now in the middle 
part, and now in the soprano. After continuing the 
fugato for forty or fifty measures, he began a WA 
movement (pastorale). This continued for some time 
quietly, until it worked up to a march movement. 
fortissimo. The march movement lasted only foe 
a short time, and after a deerescendo, he began a 
fugato on the soft stops of a different character to 
the first fugato. The imitative passages followed 
each other in unbroken succession, the musie grow- 
ing softer and softer and ending pianissimo, The 
counterpoint was extraordinarily fluent and the har- 
monies diatonic and natural. I was struck with 
the somewhat academic (this word without any re- 
proach in it), non-modern style of the whole, There 
were no Wagnerian harmonies or anything to sug- 
gest the modern school of music. It was al] delight- 
ful to listen to, and marvelous, in its way. 

With Lemare, the plan is entirely different, The 
whole thing is less obvious and to a certain extent, 
(and on that account) disappointing. Lemare cares 
nothing about his subject’s being well known; what 
he wishes is a short phrase of a couple of bars in a 
strongly-marked rhythm. His theme is seldom an- 
nounced and he never plays it over at the start. So 
far as I have heard Mr. Lemare extemporize, he never 
begins with his theme at all, but far away from it 
on an independent theme of his own invention, which 
he carries along straight through the improvisation 
combining it with the theme given him from the 
audience, As the improvisation goes on, it is noticed 
that the harmonies, modulations and movements are 
of the ultra-modern Wagnerian type. The theme is 
not always in evidence, or if it is present, its Te 
familiarity makes great demands on the memory and 
attention. At one recital I heard an organist say in 
regard to Lemare’s improvisation: “An! he has ite 
his subject.” But Lemare never tries to keep hig 
subject, except as any composer uses a Subject ag = 
point of departure. The criticism of the organist. 
then, was without point, as he entirely misunder. 
stood Lemare’s purpose in the improvisation, The 
greatest testimony to the extraordinary melodie, hay. 
monic and contrapuntal charm of his extempore a 
formances is that many of his most Successful op, 
pieces were originally improvisations playea inte 
phonograph and noted exactly as Phonographea - 
may mention as one instance the “Romance in D-flat, uy 

Here, then, we have two good models for im on 
visation: The Guilmant model, being much me x 
attractive to the ordinary audience, and much Tike 
brilliant; the Lemare improvisation, on the athee 
hand, requires a much keener attention and a fo ner 
ness for modern chords and modern methods of deh 
combination. ‘ : me 
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More in your style than in that of any other organ- 
ist; and I hope you will play too.” “I will do as 
well as I can,” was his reply; “I have thought of 
my subject.” When Mendelssohn began to pl ys 
Wesley turned to his daughter and said: “This is 
transcendent playing! do you think I dare venture 
after this?” Mendelssohn seems to have been in 
great form that morning, and played no less than 
six extemporaneous fantasias in the grandest possible 
Style. 

When he had finished, Samuel Wesley was induced 
to sit down to the organ. It was the last time he 
ever touched a musical instrument in public. The 
Scene—as we picture the grey-haired veteran mamip- 
ulating the heavy keys, at first with feeble touch, 
but gradually with greater vigor as the flame of his 
divinely-inspired genius once more kindled within 
him, and leaped forth with undiminished Ces 
—is affecting in the extreme. When Wesley had 
finished what was—to him—a veritable Nune Dimit- 
tis, Mendelssohn, who had stood by his side in pape 
attention, complimented him upon the excellence 
his performance in no measured terms. — But the ole 
Man shook his head and smiled: “Ah, sir! you pe 
not heard me play; you should have heard ae 
Years ago!’ On his return home, Samuel - el a 
hung his hat on the last peg in the hall, saynee an 
Shall never go out again alive.” Nor did it ae 
the evening of October 11th, a month after ot ae 
to Christ Church, Newgate Street, he breathed ™s 
last—The Organist and Choirmaster. 
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deepening the love of music in these smaller centres 
of life? How often, in our small cities and towns, 
do we find that the series of free organ recitals has 
come to be a feature of the season? Seldom, or never. 
And yet, if there is a place for this active influence 
in the great cities, where the air rings with the story 
that musie has to tell, is there not a place, is there 
not a great need for it in the smaller centres, where 
at best, the air only now and then bears a detached 
bit of the story to the listener’s consciousness? Is 
it not time that many of us should awake to the 
realization that the calling of organist means more 
than getting through the chureh services | in the 
easiest way, with the least expenditure of time and 
work in personal practice? Is not the beginning of 
this season a good time for the determination that 
our home community shall have at least one short 
series of free organ recitals before the months bring 
round its close? ; 

J know that the response in many cases will be: 
“But do you not know that the organist is usually 
also a teacher, whose time is filled. who has no 
spare hours for the personal work which is necessary 
to such an undertaking? ” 

Yes, I do know that the organist is often a busy 
but I know something else also, something 
e secret of success, of the power of accom- 
plishment in many a busy lifes viz., that what one 
has a really enthusiastic desire to do, one can make 
time for doing in far more instances than at first 
lance seems possible. Do we wish to keep our own 
interest in our organ work fresh and vital, ever 
broadening and deepening, or do we wish gradually, 
but surely, to become living machines, going through 
certain programs at stated intervals because oe 
motive power is turned on and our members a its 
bidding? If we prefer the former possinility a be 
draw from the storehouses of musie in the cepa 
of organ solo, the things through which our int pres 
may grow, and, having made these our own, a 2 
offer the public a share in the pleasure they ai put 
There is much already included, or that may easily 
Tee department of music’s store- 
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dieator, rewind and motor starter.” We hope that 
the organ bench and music rack are not to be omitted. 
Not being mentioned. we fear that they may have 
been deemed unimportant. 


We are indebted to a Church weekly for the fol- 
lowing delightful story. A good old homespun lady 
had attended for some time a church in which the 
service was intoned. Meeting the vicar one day, she 
said to him: Pasture, I’ve a little favor to ask . 
of ye. I’ve bin a-sayin’ my prayers in F now for nigh 
on to five years, and I would reely like to say them 
in E for a while. I’m getting so husky in F now 
that I can’t jine in as I used to do! "—Ka. 


LET THE ORGAN sPEAK. We have in the organ a 
real power that we are not using. Omit occasionally 
the prelude or the postlude, and insert in the service 
some organ music that will aid the thought and feel- 
ing of the hour; preface it with a few remarks that 
will indicate its spirit and meaning and enable the 
congregation to appreciate and catch its uplift, and, 
if there be nothing to distract the attention, it will 
make a deep impression. Instrumental musie has an 
appeal of its own, quite distinct from singing, and 
we seldom avail ourselves of it. Give the organ a 
fair chance.—Rev. BE. H. Byington. 


° 
New Thanksgiving Anthems 
Lansing, A.W.,Who is Like Unto Thee, OLord 15c. 
Lynes, Frank, The Earth is the Lord’s.. . 
Shackley, F. N., Come Hither and Hearken 
Stewart, H.J., [Will Always Give Thanks 
Thomson, Sydney, O Praise God........ 
Trowbridge, J.E.,Blessed are the People.. 12c. 
Ward, F.E., Loud Let the Swelling Anthems 


New Christmas Anthems 


Clough-Leighter, H.,He will Swallow up 

Death in Victory 15c. 
Demarest, Clifford, All Hail the Morn.... 12c. 
Dunham, Henry M., While all Things were 

in Quiet Silence 16c. 
Lansing, A. W., While Shepherds Watched 15c. 
Lynes, Frank There were Shepherds 
Trio( Women’s Voices) 12c, 
Rubner, Cornelius, Hallelujah! Child Jesus 

Trio( Women’s Voices) 12c. 

Scott, Chas. P., Behold! a King........ l5c. 
Thayer, Arthur The Lord is my Strength 15c. 


THE RIGHTEOUS BRANCH 
Christmas Cantata, For Chorus, Solo Voices and Organ 
By H. CLOUGH-LE:GHTER. Price, 60c. 


Mail Orders Solicited and Filled Promptly to All Parts 
of the Country 
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FOR THE ORGANIST 


A PIPE ORGAN COLLECTION OF 
STANDARD AND ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS OF MEDIUM 
DIFFICULTY FOR CHURCH AND 
RECITAL USE rd od 


THE ORGAN PLAYER 


Compiled by PRESTON WARE OREM. Price, $1.50 


The chief object in the compilation of this 
volume has been to cover the ground more 
widely and more thoroughly than has been 
done in any other book of organ music yet 
issued, 

Appropriate registration has been given 
throughout, suitable for two or three-man- 
ualorgans Fingering, phrasing, and ped- 
aling have been carefully indicated, 

In grade the pieces range from easy to 
moderately difficult. 

Every pieceis a gem, which, if not already 
popular, is destined to become so, 
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CONDUCTED BY GEORGE LEHMANN. 


WE publish the following sketch 
of the young English violiniste, 
Marie Hall, who will visit the 
United States during the coming scason, chiefly be- 
cause we feel that our readers will be interested in 
learning some facts regarding a player who | 
the esteem of European music-lovers and cri 
far as we are concerned, we can as yet form no opinion 
of this young lady’s merits, for we have not yet heard 
her play. We are familiar with her name, her endow- 
ments and her skill, through the many and unreserved 
eulogies that have been bestowed on her by the Euro- 
pean press; but it is only natural that we should 
remain unaffected by all that has been written of 
Miss Hall's achievements. We have grown so ac- 
customed to the European critic’s enthu Lie praise 
of “new” artists. and we have been so often disap- 
pointed when these players have visited the United 
States, that we have learned wholly to disregard 
European opinion, and to judge the players that come 
to us purely by their merits. 

It may be difficult to explain, but it is a fact, never- 
theless, that/much that- is pronounced superior in 
Europe is here regarded as mediocre. Players and 
singers who stand high in the estimation of the 
erities and audiences of the European Continent, come 
to us and astonish our critics and audiences with 
the inferiority of their art. We are surely ready to 
weleome European celebrities, and to accord them all 
the praise which their work deserv but we no 


MARIE HALL. 


longer greedily accept the European verdict, simply , 


because we have too often found this verdict based on 
enthusiasm and not on fact. There was a time, it is 
true, when devoted press-agents and European erities 
convinced American audiences that all the players and 
singers that visited the United States were artists of 
the first magnitude. But those days are happily over. 
In the United States, today, the standard of merit is 
so high that only the best European artists ean hope 
to impress us favorably. In this peculiar something 
termed musical atmosphere we are still far removed 
from the opulence of German cities; but it is in a 
truly musical atmosphere that we are chiefly lacking. 

Teachers and players we have in great abundance; 
and many of the latter, though living in comparative 
obscurity, are infinitely superior to the much-adver- 
tised European “celebrities.” Our audiences have 
learned, chiefly through our excellent teachers and 
players, to distinguish between good and bad; and, 
nowadays, a European artist must indeed be excep- 
tionally gifted and skilful to win the praise on this 
side of the Atlantic which is bestowed upon him on 
the other. 

We hope that Miss Hall fully merits all the glow- 
ing tributes that have been paid her in England and 
in other European countries. If she does, she will 
be heartily weleomed in the United States. 

The life of every great musician is bound to be more 
or less of a romance, but there have been few, even 
among musical romances, which ean compare in 
pathos and interest with that which surrounds the 
life and career of the young English violiniste, whose 
leap into fame has been the musical sensation of the 

yo years. 
Poa, as been written concerning Marie Hall’s 
childhood, and facts simple though they he, have been 
strangely distorted. To give an instance: it is ab- 
solutely true that she was at one time playing in 
the st reets for bread, and she is most anxious that 
this fact should not be hidden, | It happened one 
night that Canon Fellows heard violin playing in uhe 

Sake f a provincial town in England, and even 
greets d favorable cireumstances he realized 
under sgudh tae F 1 masterly in the fashion in 
something wnusual and master!) 2 
somes iddle was handled. He asked the little 
gunon ie Oe rns house, and as his first im- 
pieyer i pak apafiniieds it was through him, ulti- 
Pr tatp, iad she was able to enjoy her first course of 


three years’ study. 


Marie Hall is the daughter of Edward Hall, a 
harpist and violinist, who, together with his wife, 
traveled from town to town, picking up a precarious 
living. While the parents were in Newcastle, Marie 
was born, on April 8, 1884. At the age of five, ob- 
serving in the child a natural aptitude for musie, 
her father taught her to play the fiddle, and her 
childish hands soon became skilful in its manipula- 
tion, At the age of nine she appeared in the New- 
castle Town Hall, ereating such a sensation that 
some wealthy Neweastle gentlemen interested them- 
selves in the child and desired to arrange for her 
proper education; but the nomadic spirit of her 
father induced him to take his family to Malvern, 
where Marie performed with her father. It was in 
Malvern that Prof. Max Mossel, of the Midland 
Institute of Music, Birmingham, heard her play and 
impressed with her wonderful gifts and talent gave 
her one year’s instruction and then recommended her 
for a scholarship at the Conservatory, which she 
held for two years. Generous help enabled the father 
to take Marie to London to play for Wilhelmj, who 
after hearing her, requested the father to leave her 
in his care, promising that he would teach her, 


Marte TTA. 


The next step was in 1899, when she competed for 
the first Wesseley Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
in London, and won it, but owing to the straitened 
circumstances of the father, who was unable to pro- 
vide the means to maintain the gifted child in London 
during the time of the scholarship, the prize that had 
been earned was abandoned. In 1901, arrangements 
were made by her friends to send her to the renowned 
Bohemian master, Prof. Seveik, of Prague. In the 
eighteen months under his guidance, she did such ex- 
cellent work that he called together his best pupils 
and friends and set the little English lass to play 
for them at a “coming out” concert. At the finish she 
was recalled thirty times. In the beginning of the 
same year she was taken to Vienna for five concerts, 
where she astonished and delighted the musical world, 
She reached a high place in the artist world on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1903, when she gave her first concert in 
London. Her second concert took place two weeks 
later, when the audience crowded the building to its 
fullest capacity. The tributes paid to the young artist 
were genuine and hearty from the members of 1 
own profession as well as the general public, 

So carried away is the English publie with the 
of their young compatriot, that a popular subserip- 
tion is being raised throughout all England to pur- 
chase for ss Mall a Guarnerinus violin, valued at 
$10,000. to be presented to her in recognition of her 
genius and perseverance, 


ler 
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Tr was reported in the 
daily papers, not long ago, 
that the customs authorities 
had seized a Stainer violin 
worth thousands of dollars, 
on which a heavy duty would have to be paid before 
it would be allowed to pass into its owner’s hands. 
Naturally, such an article excited discussion among 
amateurs, and brought out many curious opinions 
from people who had some knowledge of the value 
of the old Violins, as well as from those who know 
absolutely nothing about the subject. The prevail- 
ing idea among the latter, however, seemed to be that 
our Gov rnment is not justified in imposing a duty 
upon “art goods” which cannot be reproduced in this 
country and for whose production we have no com- 
petitors, One corre: pondent of the N.Y. Tribune 
expressed himself as follows: 

“It has hitherto been my belief that our duty on 
imported articles has been for the protection of 
American workmen and American manufactures. Sueh 
# purpose, of course, is admirable, but what 
there in taxing the importation of article. 
possible to produce here, and the 
is a distinet gain to the cou 
Chaffee, of Detroit, brough 
other day, which he had bought for $50. 
eustoms inspector discovered that the instr 
a genuine § uiner, made in 1565 
sands of dollars. Tt vy 
Sam, and will be held 
on it. Why? 
here. In this j 


CURIOUS IDEAS 
REGARDING 
STAINER VIOLINS. 
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tective, but prohibitive, We should meee Pie 
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It Seems to me there would be more sense in paying 
a premium to their importers than in taxing them to 
their full value, Better enrich the country by such 
importations than impoverish it by making their 
introduction too costly.” ’ ; 


The views of this corr 


espondent do not differ 
greatly from our own. We, too, fail to understand 
how a tariff on the old masterpieces serves as a pro- 
tection to the fiddle-makers of today. But it is not 
this phase of the question that interests us at the 
present time. What does interest us is the curious 
ideas that still prevail, in European countries as well 
as in the United States, regarding the worth of th 
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performer, they are not eagerly sought by lim, as are 
the instruments by the great Italian makers, and 
hever will be in demand. ‘Their rity, therefore, 
is a matter of indifference to those who require 1 
struments having great volume and sonority of tone; 
and this growing indifference is certainly not caleu- 


lated to enhance their financial worth. 
rarer 


[The following in- 
teresting article ap- 
peared recently in a 
contemporary jour: 
nal. Not knowing the name of the author (it ap 
peared unsigned), we do not know to whom to give 
credit.—Editor of the Violin Department.] sate 

One of Bach’s finest violin concertos, the one mm = 
flat Major, was probably written during his gee = 
Cothen (1717-23), whither he had been ealled som 
Weimar to be chapel-master to Prince Leopold, g 

i s arly twenty- 

Anhalt-Céthen. The prince was then nearly a 
four years old, an amiable young man, who P ays 

the violi vi ba, and the harpsichord. 

in, the viol da gamba, @ ts 

Bach was interested in the violin before he dwe 
Cithen. He began to study it with his father, Johan 
Ambrosius, who died in 16! and in 1703, cae 
Musician in the private orchestra of Prinee ti ae 
Ernst, brother of the reigning Duke of W enn i 7s 
Was for some months first violinist, until he sage 
Arnstadt, to be organist of the new ae a ae 
is stay at Weimar (1703-17), if Forkel is 10 
leved, Bach arranged for the harpsichord 5 eae 
Vivaldi’s violin concertos, for the organ four hee 
©oncertos of the same master; and Bach's: see 
in A minor for four harpsichords is an are ae 
°f Vivaldi’s concerto in B minor for four 80 pres Aes 
Yor the concertos of Italian composers og ae fon 
best, and it was the fashion to transeribe TP ake 
‘eyed instruments, Walther transcribed i I aris 

binoni, Manzia, Gentili, Torelli, Tee se 
‘nd Bach took themes and sometimes ae eT 
pitensively from Legrenzi and Albinoni, a5 
Tom Vivaldi. 

Antonio Vivaldi, violinist, compose?» 
‘ed Priset,” was born at Venice in the vet, Mark's 

le 17th century. The son of @ viglinaeY ee fine 
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Wisition, judged a little flighty, aNd PTC eye trio® 
pcbrating the mass. He published 1 Ewel¥ ne 
Eigliteon violin sonatas, “Estro Poetie? |, 
yertos for four violins, two violas, © 
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tury “sinfonia” designated an instrumental ritornello 
or an overture. 

Toward 1650 the word “sonata” took the special 
meaning of an instrumental piece accompanied by 
the organ or harpsichord, or even other instruments. 
Brossard (1660-1730) thus defined the “chamber 
sonata”: “Chamber sonatas are properly suites of 
several little pieces to which one can dance; these 
re in the same key; this kind of sonata be- 
a rule with a prelude, or little sonata which 
serves as an introduction to the other pieces; then 
come the allemande, the pavane, the courante, and 
other dances, or serious airs; then follow jigs, pas- 
eavottes, menuets, chaconnes, and other 
gay ai these are all of the same tonality or mode, 
and played in sequence they form the ‘sonata di 
camera.” Furthermore, the sonata absorbed the 
rights of the “eapriceio” and the “fantasia.” ; 

Composers gradually gave to instruments the ex- 
emotional melody that had hitherto been 
These pieces of a higher 
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a drama a ata. : 
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of the violin Mv angelo Corelli (1653-1714), the pupil 
te e ‘Rad! the father of modern violinists and 
of Bassanl, ¢ 
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These various editions are worthless; some are 
really grotesque. They have eliminated ‘practically 
everything of value to the artist and the student, for 
they clearly misrepresent Vieuxtemps’ musical 
and the characteristics of his art. They are trans- 
formations, rather than new editions, of the great 
violinist’s works. Vieuxtemps’ ideas of fingering and 
phrasing have been entirely obliterated, and often it 
is almost impossible to recognize the original musical 
thought. The bowings in these “improved” editions 
bear no resemblance to the original, and they are 
ridiculously uncharacteristic of Vieuxtemps’ style, and 
obviously opposed to his intentions. In a word, these 
new editions are extraordinary examples of modern 
publishers’ views of an editor's duties. 

What has happened to Vieuxtemps’ works has also 
happened to the compositions of most of the other 
eminent writers and players. The, student of today 
is unable to procure reliable editions. If, unfor- 
tunately, his teacher is guided by these editions rather 
than by true knowledge and tradition, his conceptions 
of our standard works will naturally be curiously dis- 
torted. That the majority of teachers do depend upon 
the printed version of a composition rather than upon 
their own knowledge of how the piece should be 
played, is demonstrated every day by the strange in- 
terpretations of their pupils. 

Our new editions are being so wonderfully “im- 
proved” that in a very few years we shall be unable 
to recognize in them the original composition. 


LEGATO AND STACCATO 
STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN 


By BASIL ALTHAUS 
_ Op. 65. 


Price - - $1.00 


“This book of studies, compriting forty-two in all, is worthy 
of special notice, covering as it does an immense area of violin 
difficulties in the shape of every variety of legato and staccato 
bowings. progressively arranged. Mostof the exercises have 
short, but explicit directions in three languages, i. e., German, 
French and English. One of the features is the preparatory ex- 
ercises, being a series of single bar studies for the easier ac- 
quirement of the staccato, sautille, ricochet, etc., also the 
legato and staccato arpeggio, The studies throughout are 
bright and tuneful. In conclusion we recommend this work to 
a oat as a most useful addition to their library."’ (The 

trad. 


“The Legato and Staccato Studies for the Violin, by Althaus, 
are excellent and should be in the hands of teachers and 
students."’ (Violin World.) 
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Andante, 
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Pachers Rot Table 


CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY. 


Teachers are requested to send communications to 
this Department. Those containing practical sugges- 
tions will be printed. 


An Opening Anthem of Praise. 

Ir is a trite observation that children like to be 
praised. Music teachers find this out, and those 
among them who are wise take advantage of it to 
get better work from their child pupils. Nothing 
puts children in such good humor as a little praise. 
The strange part of the matter is that people as a 
general thing make this observation as if it were 
something confined entirely to the infantile element 
of the community. But this is a mistake. Grown 
people are, if anything, worse than children in this 
regard. It is human nature to crave approval. It 
can never be known how much is accomplished in 
this world through praise. A young man courts his 
future wife by showering her with compliments, and 
keeps her good-natured after marriage by the same 
means. Even a business man approaches a prospec- 
tive customer with some compliment upon his 
tongue. Musicians thrive on praise. Singers espe- 
cially have an insatiable appetite for it. It seems 
to be a sort of pap upon which.they are brought up, 
and which they never outgrow. Did you ever see 
the eager, expectant look on a baby’s face when its 
food was being brought, and with what infinite satis- 
faction it opened its mouth and swallowed the food, 
and straightway opened it for more? Did you never 

- notice this same eager look on a singer’s face after 
a concert? Praise has to be simply poured down 
their throats, and they can never get enough of it. 
This is a side of human nature that has to be taken 
account of, and trite though it be, Tie Erupe is 
thoroughly human in this respect, that it is like- 
wise fond of praise. In fact, the efforts taken by 
Tue Erupe to improve its appearance and add to its 
usefulness have been due to the fact that its con- 
stituents liked it and have said so. Letters like 
the following are not unusual, but this one is printed 
for the reason that it may furnish suggestions to 
other readers as to how they may get the most out 
of their magazine. If one reader has ways of using 
the magazine that are proving profitable, others may 
find it to their interest to use it in a similar manner. 


“I want to tell you how much I appreciate your 
magazine, Tue Erupe. This is the fourth year I 
have taken it, and I‘not only would not, but could 
not, get along without it. Though as yet I am only 
a piano student of between the sixth and ninth 
grades, and am studying with a teacher who is, L 
think, one of your patrons, nevertheless the aim of 
my life is to hecome a teacher—a good all-around, 
musicianly teacher. I feel that THe Erupn, the 
Erupe Srupy Crur articles especially, are an im- 
mense help to me along the path of knowledge. T[ 
make use of several note-books. Into one I copy 
parts of the Cnimpren’s Pace; into another I copy 
the little musical thoughts and quotations of com- 
posers and eminent teachers; into another I put all 
ns which come up pertaining to music in gen- 
eral; into another I copy lists of composers born 
in certain months; and so on. Many times I find in 
the QUESTION AND ANSWER Column, answers to ques- 
tions in harmony or theory which have been troubling 
me. Until about two years ago T did not realize how 
much knowledge I owed to THe Erupr; and upon 
waking up to that fact, T at onee began my note- 
book system. Every time I receive my copy I think: 
‘How could it be improved!’ and yet every number 
is better than the preceding one. I sincerely believe 
that al] musical persons, and especially music stu- 
dante who are not subscribers to it, do not realize 

hint a mine of knowledge it contains for them be- 
ree its covers,”—Mabel Onthank. 


questio: 


Another member of the Rounp TaBLe writes con- 

cerning 
Bach on Modern Programs. 

“There is a noticeable dearth of the works of Bach 
on the programs of pupils’ recitals lately. The great 
pianists, D’Albert, Hofmann, Joseffy and others give 
Bach numbers, generally the arrangements by Liszt 
and Tausig, at their recitals, and perhaps ambitious 
pupils expect some time to play these works in 
public. The Prelude and Fugue in Nos. 7 and 8 of 
the ‘Standard Graded Course’ is full of charm and 
useful for acquiring technic. So also are most of 
the ‘Inventions’; indeed they are the ‘daily bread’ 
of the pianist. This title, however, they may soon 
have to share with Mason’s ‘Touch and Technic,’ 
which is gaining ground every day. This passing by 
of the works of Bach simply means a lowering of 
the musical standard of the day.”—Harry Stewart. 


We are glad to hear from a Bach enthusiast. I 
wonder if Mr. Stewart’s observation and conclusions 
are altogether true. If ‘so, it would be a pity, for 
Bach does mean so much to sound musicianship. 
When properly studied, there is no part of the mu- 
sical equipment that is not touched and improved 
to a greater or less degree by Bach practice, but 
most of all, technical facility and ear. A thorough 


study of Bach is essential for both independence of 


finger and ear. One does not really listen to Bach 
unless he follows the progress of the various parts, 
an accomplishment difficult for the musician and im- 
possible for the majority of general listeners. Per- 
haps there is a reason for the little of Bach that 
one sees on pupils’ programs. To play Bach in such 
a manner that his music is interesting to the aver- 
age listener requires experienced musicianship, far 
more than any young player, no matter how talented, 
can compass. Nothing but years can bring maturity 
of experience, a fact that young players find difli- 
cult of apprehension. Nevertheless, if Bach is played 
in the style of a pupil, the musie will not be inter- 
esting. It will be better if they keep their Bach 
music¢ for the studio and studio recitals. Bach wrote 
in an idiom that is practically obsolete at the pres- 
ent time, and one that is not easily understood by 
the average listener. Such being the case, 1 would 
advise that much care be exercised under what cir- 
cumstances his music is heard. 

The modern transcriptions of Bach’s organ works 
are liked better by the general audience, and for 
three reasons: First, they are greater works. The 
organ, as an instrument, was much more developed 
and complete in the time of Bach than was the piano, 
indeed he never heard the piano as we know it, 
The organ was full and sonorous, the piano light 
and tinkling, as was the spinet or clavichord. Most of 
his works for this instrument are rather light 
in character, while the thoughts that he conceived 
for the organ are richer and more elaborate. There 
are a few notable exceptions, of course. Secondly, 
the modern arrangements of these works have a ful- 
ness and richness of sound more in aceord with 
what the public is used to, and are therefore better 
liked. When played upon the organ, they sound 
full and grand. In arranging for the piano, their 
transeribers have tried to add to the piano some- 
thing of this fulness and breadth possessed naturally 
by the organ, and they have produced results more 
in accord with the needs of the modern concert room. 
Thirdly, these works are played only by virtuosi of 
the highest order, men who are able to handle 
with the utmost aplomb and brillianey, 
fore produce an effect which would neve. be possible 
with the smaller works written by Bach for the 
only kind of piano that he knew anything a>out, 
Sy re Vera 

MAG er 3 : nt in the development of a 
pupil’s capabilities they are absolutely indispensable, 
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Modulation to Nearly Related Keys. 


As I stated in the Rounp Taste of last month, 
I have had several inquiries concerning modulation. 
Some ask for more information than it is possible 
to give in so informal a manner, as was shown in 
the last issue. The study of modulation is an ex- 
haustless one. I know of no book that treats the 
matter exhaustively, although there are a number 
which give as much as the average musician will 
wish to master, The truth of the matter is, that 
when one becomes an experienced composer, ways 
and means of modulation will often grow out of the 
work he has in hand, modulation that may not neces- 
sarily be new, but still which he has not learned from 
any treatise, or possibly not in the examination of 
the great compositions. There are certain elemen- 
Bs principles, however, which should be known to 
thea suc nt thu atlanta erence ne Se 
board irrespective of writi a 
Ra Pp We oO: ASU them out on paper. 

y all musicians have occasion to improvise in 

a small way from time to time, and should be: able 

so find their way about in an intelligent manner. 

ven with a slight knowledge of harmony, 

learn to make the elementary modulations, 

knowledge of the principal chords hi 
sions, a beginning may be made, 


; The first step is to learn to modulate to the nearly 
related Keys. And what are the nearly related keys? 
Simply the keys that have the most tones in ous 
5k ae those keys that have only a difference 
ee ee Mp or flat in their signatures, A difference 
pia Se or flats removes the keys to what is 
oe ae relationship. The near relationship 
ao Pe of tonic, dominant, subdominant and 
ae eee e aed six keys in all, so that any 
es as as ive nearly related keys. For example: 
he Tel ated keys to @ major are, its relative minor, 
a; its dominant, G@; and its relative minor, e: is 
sub-dominant, F, and its relative minor, d, “The re- 
lated keys to a minor read the reverse of this: tonic. 
dominant, and sub-dominant, with their relative 
majors. You can learn quickly to determine the 
nearly related keys to any given key, by naming six 
degrees of the tones of its seale, for example “ist = 
capitals for major, and small letters for the sae 
C_d—e—F-G—-a. It is easy to carry in mind th : 
relative positions of the letters, the capital, th - 
small, the two capitals and the small For th ee 
lated keys to a given minor, skip the a 4 pas 
and follow along five desrees of its ae Here 
as in the first case, ae eee chia 
musician becomes experie eo 
aie ~ -xberienced, he can, of course dy 
8, 48 he will learn to know all the r tee 
as he now knows the signature. ; f ae eed Keys 
If a musician cannot quickly eso individual keys. 
formula, it shows that ie a Sven the foregoing 
seales, and it will be a good ett Jet know his 
exercise for him to prac- 
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sion of the tonic of the key into which you would 
progress. This distinction is important, for I have 
found by experience that many pupils continually 
confuse the tonic chords of the two keys, the one 
which they are leaving and the one which they would 
enter, Because of this confusion, they try to enter 
the new key by means of the tonic ix-four chord of 
the key they are leaving, which is like opening the 
door into another room and trying to enter it by 
turning around and going back into the other room. 
Take now as your first modulating formula, the 
following: Leave the given key from its tonic, and 
enter the new key by the second inversion of its 
tonic on the accented beat, followed by the periee 
cadence, Unless your six-four chord comes on oe 
accented beat, it will not give the impression ba 
passing to a new key. The transitions from C ug i 
five nearly related keys may then be shown as 


follows: 
ak 2. 
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Ar this season we are handling an incredibly large 
number of orders and they are all attended on On 
the day received except, of course, some of the On 
Sale” and “Selection” orders which require enous 
thought and care; these, however, always go forward 


within a day or two after receipt; many on the 
day received. In this connection, we ask our custom- 
ers to observe a few modest requests: 
Please do not crowd too much on a postal card. 
On orders for music please do not include guess 
tions to be answered by the Editor of Tur Ee : 
If possible to avoid doing 80, please alos Bo = 
for studies (Czerny’s or Loeschhorn’s, fox ins! pee 
without giving the opus number, or for a ane with 
words frequently set to music, without nie on 
poser; there often exist at least twenty settings ©: 
rords to music. : 
ee BIO forget to sign your name sands give 
your full address when writing to us. It a he 
how many persons write orders and forme eee 
them! We receive several such every day, a a : 
obliged to hold them until eustonters Sua 
nonreceipt of music ordered. Delays from ie ss a 
are easily misinterpreted, and we are sonnet 
: “on the matter as much in our own interest as 
eae f customers. Please do not omit to give name 
Bi te aeats in which you live. This oversight eauses 
oO 2 Sta 3 


an any other omission. 
trouble tha y pth 


more a 


if all the teachers who read THE ErupE 
acquainted with our liberal discounts 
tness in executing orders? We pride 
of this branch of our busi- 

1 7 argest publishers of music 
ee bi a ene ee without doubt 
Lod eee Jeading mail order musie supply house 
aN ee ia Our growth has been steady and unin- 
ee a aa event if we did not make special in- 
sere through our liberal terms and our “On 
Bee iat the mere promptness with which orders 
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poses; the experience we have had in this direction 
and its attendant success are ample guarantees that 
our business methods are fully up to the expectation 
of our patrons. We could print thousands of un- 
solicited testimonials as to this, and were we to cease 
advertising this branch of our business it would still 
flourish because of the hosts of satisfied customers 
who would continue to send us their orders and to 
recommend their friends to do likewise. Remember, 
we are the originators of the “On Sale” system; we 
understand how to carry it out and can meet your 
wants better than any of our imitators. The terms 
and discounts are liberal in the extreme. Those who 
are not acquainted with the plan in detail can get 
full information by writing us; all inquiries are 
cheerfully and promptly answered. 
+ 8 


Tue History or Music, which has been in course 
of preparation for some time, will unfortunately not 
be ready in time for this year’s classes. We were in 
the hope that delivery could be made by this time, 
but, in a work so important and so far-reaching, 
haste is not desirable. We therefore advise all those 
who are holding back their classes on account of this 
new history, not to expect it for at least six weeks 
more. There are various revisions, additions and 
verifications, which require the most careful atten- 
tion; however, the special offer of 65 cents for a copy 
is still in force, and every music lover ought to have 
a work of this kind. Now is the time to procure 
one for the mere cost of paper and printing. 

ane 

WE are frequently asked to furnish lists of books 
for the library of a school or conservatory of music, 
for musical clubs or private teachers. We give below 
a list of useful books which will make a good work- 
ing library for teachers and pupils who wish to be in- 
formed on matter connected with their art. The 
prices appended are the retail: 


REFERENCE: Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,” 4 vols. and index, $25.00; ° Riemann, “Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,” 1 vol., $4.50; Lavignac, ‘Music 
and Musicians,” $1.75, net; Clarke, “pronouncing Dic- 
tionary,” $1.00. 

History 
and their Wo! 


Brocrapuy: Elson's, “Great Composers 
" $1.50; Hughes, “Contemporary Ameri- 
can Composers,” $1.50; Whrlich, “Celebrated Pianists,” 
$2.00; Elson, “Modern Composers of Burope,” $2.00; 
Lahee, ‘Famous Violinists,” $1.50; Tapper, “First 
Studies in Musie Biography,” $1.50; Elson, ‘History of 
Opera,” $1.50; Parry, “Evolution of the Art of Music,” 
$1.75; Baltzell, “History of Music,” a text book (in 
press) ; see also works of reference. 

TuEory : Goodrich, “Theory of Interpretation,” $2.00; 
“Gibbon's Catechism of Music,” 50 cents; Elson, “Theory 
of Music,” $1.50; Clarke, “Harmony,” $1.25; Clarke, 
“Counterpoint,” $1.00; Pauer, “Musical Forms,” $1.00; 
Mathews, “flow to Understand Music," 2 yols., each, 
$1.50; Pole, “Philosophy of Music,” $3.00, 

PIANO AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS: Bie, “History of the 
Pianoforte and Pianoforte Players,” $6.00, net; Hipkins, 
“Description and History of the Pianoforte,” $1.25; IFill- 
more, “Pianoforte Music,” $1.50; Shedlock, “The Piano- 
forte Sonata,” $2.00; Perry, “Descriptive Analyses of 
Piano Compositions,” $1.50; Mathews, ‘Masters and 
their Music," $1.50; Henderson, ‘The Orchestra,” $1.25, 


i. 


net; Stoeving, “The Story of the Violin,” $ net; 
Finck, “Songs and Song Writers,” $1.25, net; Horton, 
“Organ Construction,” 3.00; Behnke and Browne, 
“Voice, Song and Speech,” $2.00. 

GENERAL: ‘Tapper, “Chats with Music Students,” 
$1.50; “Musical Essays in Art, Culture and Education, 


10; Hadow, “Studies in Modern Music,” 2 series, each, 
$2.25; Elson, “European Reminiscences,” $1.50} 

nac, “Music Dramas of Wagner,” 0; Lavignae, 
Sta 


sical Edueation,” $2.00; pton, ndard Cantatas, 
“Operas,” “Oratorios,” and ‘Symphonie: each, $1.5) 
Huneker, “Mezzotints in Modern Music,” $1.50; Elson, 


“Our National Music and its Sources,” $1.50; Elson, 
“Shakespeare in Music," $1.50; Mathews, “Music, Its 
Ideals and Methods,” $1.50; Finck, “Wagner and His 


Works,” 2 vols, $4.00; Upton, “Woman in Musie,” $1.00. 


We shall be pleased to have correspondence from all 
persons who need works in musical literature; our 
stock is complete, and includes works in the German 
and French languages as well as in the English. We 
urge teachers to call this list to the attention of the 
authorities of their town or city libraries. 

cores 

Wer have made arrangements to furnish to music 
clubs a button that can be attached to a coat lapel 
or dress, which contains the inscription “Etude Musie 
Club” and a portrait of Beethoven. We will send 
free to any teacher who conducts a club formed from 
among his or her pupils six buttons to be presented 
to the officers of the club, Any additional number of 
buttons can be had from us at cost price, thirty cents 
per dozen, postage paid, We trust that all teachers 
who are interested in club work will send us a re- 
quest for these buttons whieh will be ready during 
the present month, The value of an insignia, such as 
even a simple button, in promoting a good feeling and 
in placing club work on a distinctive plane is well 
known, and we are glad to have this opportunity of 
helping teachers in their class work, 
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Sranparp Grapep Sones, Book II, is now on the 
market and the special offer price is hereby with- 
drawn. Teachers and singers who are looking for a 
collection of songs to use with the average of pupils 
who carry their lessons on for two or three years will 
find ample and extremely useful song studies in these 
books. The pieces included in the two collections, 
Book I and Book II, present a variety of songs, senti- 
mental, home, nature, non-sentimental, encore, recital 
and concert, and aid in forming and developing 
taste and style in singing. The regular .price of these 
collections is $1.00 each, postpaid. 


eee 


Tue Erupe will soon begin its twenty-fourth vol- 
ume, covering years of most significant growth in 
musie and musical education in the United States, 
and we have every reason to believe that Tue ErupE 
has been a force in promoting this great advance. It 
has always stood for the best and most practical ideas 
in musical education, never behind, never just with 
the main body, always a little in advance, and seeking 
out the newest and best ideas for improving instruc- 
tion in music and in widening the field of work for 
teachers. During the coming year, 1906, we shall 
have plenty of good things for our readers, and shall 
carry out our motto: “Each volume better than the 
preceding.” Keep up your subscriptions and get all 
your pupils interested to subscribe. You can earn 
some valuable premiums by so doing. 

ee He 


ConseRvAtoRIES and schools of music and private 
teachers as well, who give instruction in singing, need 
carefully planned, properly graded material in order 
to secure the most satisfactory results. We offer to 
our patrons a set of studies for singers, prepared by 
one of the leading teachers of the United States and 
representative of the most scientific and practical 
principles of building and training the voice. Mr. 
Frederic W. Root, of Chicago, has put into per- 
manent shape the method he has used with great suc- 
cess with hundreds of pupils. The volumes now ready 
are: “Methodical Sighting,” Books I and II, 50 cents 
each (two more to follow); “Scales and Various Ex- 
ercises for the Voice,” Op. 27, high and low voices, 
60 cents; “Introductory Lessons in Voice Culture,” 
Op. 22, $1.00; “Thirty-two Elementary Song Studies,” 
(High, Op. 24, Medium, Op. 25, Low, Op. 26) 50 
cents each; “Twelve Analytical Studies,” Op. 20, 
$1.00. They furnish a safe system for preparing the 
voice for church or concert singing; the instructions 
for the use of the various exercises are clear and can 
be used by any teacher. 

Proposition.—The publisher and the author invite 
all vocal teachers and singers to examine this series of 
works, and therefore make these two propositions: 

1. To send the complete course on inspection (that 
is, returnable) to anyone interested, costing only the 
postage in case any or all the works are undesirable. 

2. To send the complete series of six works in any 
one voice (when published for more than one) for in- 
troductory purp if cash accompanies the order, 
for $2.00, postpaid. 
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TeacueErs of singing are often at a loss in choosing 
books of vocalises. Sieber, Concone, Marchesi, Vaceai, 
Panofka, Bonoldi, Rossini, Righini, Liitgen, Panseron 
and others have written fine works, but one must buy 
a complete book to get a few that are really valuable. 
Mr. H. W. Greene, of New York, has made a selection 
of the best pieces in this line which is published under 
the title “Standard Graded Course of Singing,” three 
books, each suitable for one year’s study, are already 
published; the fourth and final volume will be ready 
in a short time. The entire series gives material 
for a complete study in voice development for artistic 
purposes. We shall be pleased to send one or all 
three of the volumes now ready for examination by 
teachers or singers. The retail price is $1.00 per 
volume. 
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Tun game “Musical Buchy which has been on 
special offer for 30 cents will be issued this month, 
and the offer is withdrawn at the e of September. 
his is the day of musical gam and “Musieal 
Wuchre” is especially interesting, having an eduea- 
tional feature connected with it which makes it of 
unusual value. Mr. Grimm has given to the musical 
public one of the most interesting, at the same time 
oue of the most instructive games invented. There 
vet time to procure the game at the advance rate. 
cotten out in the most approved manner, and 
i very handsome Christmas pr t or 


is 
Tt i 
will make a 
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souvenir, even if you have no direct use for it at the 
present time. 
nee 

We will publish this month, “Moszkowski’s Spanish 
Dances for Four Hands” in one volume. These dances 
are among the most characteristic of this well-known 
composer. ‘They have also the advantage of being 
originally composed for four hands, which gives them 
additional value. We can send a volume at the small 
price of 35 cents, postpaid, if remittance is enclosed 
with the order. The usual way of issuing these works 
is in two volumes at $1.50 each in sheet form. At a 
glance you can see what an excellent offer this is. 
The offer will remain in force only during the present 
month, so if you wish to procure a copy of one of the 
best volumes of four hand music, the opportunity is 
now presented to you. 
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We again call attention to our new “Four-Hand 
Album” which will shortly be ready for distribution. 
This collection will be of a brilliant and popular 
character, the pieces being somewhat similar in style 
to those embodied in the “Popular Parlor Album.” 
Many new compositions and special arrangements will 
be found in this book. Among the pieces included we 
may mention, “The Keepsake” and “Cleopatra,” by 
H. W. Petrie; “A May Day,” by Rathbun; “Always 
Merry,” by F. C. Robinson; “Wood Nymphs,” by G. 
D. Martin; wo Juveniles,” by Burty; “Sizilietta,” 
by von Blon; “Embassador March,” by Klammer. 
All the pieces will average about grade three. There 
has long been a demand for a book of about this grade 
and character and we have expended our best efforts 
in the selection and the compilation of the material. 
The special introductory price will be 25 cents, post- 
paid, if cash accompanies the order; otherwise post- 
age is additional. 
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We continue this month the special offer on 
“Friendship Songs,” by Tod B. Galloway. This is a 
set of seven songs to be published collectively in a 
yolume similar to the well-known “Memory Songs,” 
by the same writer. The songs are expressive in char- 
acter, well contrasted and admirably suited to the 
voice. The accompaniments while not difficult, are 
well made and afford exceflent support for the voice. 
These songs represent the composer at his very best. 
They should be equally successful with the “Memory 
Songs.” The introductory price of this volume will 
be 50 cents, postpaid, if cash accompanies the order; 
if a charge is to be made on our books, postage is 
additional. 
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As usvuaL, the music in this issue has been care- 
fully selected with a view to meeting the various 
demands. The “Andante,” from Beethoyen’s sonata, 
Op. 14, No. 2, is a standard classic, This movement 
loses nothing by being played separate from the other 
movements of the sonata, in fact it rather gains; 
it isa gem. “Mystie Dream,” is a new waltz by W. L. 
Blumenschein, a very popular American composer, and 
is suitable for drawing-room purposes or for teach- 
ing. “Cerisette,” by Philie, is a bright little polka 
movement in the French style; although of moderate 
difficulty it has quite a brilliant effect. Suter’s, 
“Come, Join the Dance,” is a very pretty easy waltz 
movement, and will make an admirable teaching piece 
in its grade. “The Young Guardsman March,” by 
Heinrich Engel, is a valuable teaching piece, being 
number one of a new set, opus six of this composer, 
The four hand number is a showy and well made ar- 
rangement of Petrie’s popular intermezzo entitled 
“Cleopatra.” Lack’s “Caprice Eleganse” is a brilliant, 
drawing-room piece demanding clean finger-work and 
style in delivery. It is a splendid teaching piece. 
We aim to print in our musie section songs which 
have educational as well as musical value, a point 
which those of ow’ readers who are interested in 
voeal musie will appreciate. “I Arise from Dreams 
of Thee,” by the populay composer, F, H. Brackett, 
will suit every singer who likes a flowing melody 
and a strong climax. “You Loved Me Once,” by 
Herbert Wrightson, is in the English ballad style, 


waltz rhythm with a very attractive melody, 
wee 


“CzerNY’S PRELIMINARY Scuoon or Frxerr 
verity, Op. 636,” has been added to the “Pry 
collection. These twenty-four studies are given eom- 
plete, printed from special plates whieh haye been 
carefully revised and edited. This is a ve Y useful 
and popular opus of Czerny, and teachers and pupils 
will find the work very convenient {o use in this form 
‘These studies have been used with ; 

° 


great success ag 


a preparation for velocity. ‘The special advance price 
for the current month will be 15 cents, postpaid, if 
cash accompanies the order. lf a charge is to be 


made on our books postage will be additional. 
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“Herz’ Scares anp EXEncises” haye also been 
added to the “Presser” collection. They will be 
printed in the popular oblong form from newly en- 
graved plates which have been carefully prepared 
after comparison with all previous editions. A new 
and accurate translation of the original explanatory 
text has been made. The edition will be gotten out 
in good style and should meet with instant favor. 
surplanting all others. “Herz Seales” ave: been po, : 
ular for many years and will remain so for ea 
more years to come. The special introductory ‘ies 
for the current month will be 15 cents ostpall if 
cash accompanies the order; if a charge ae te er 
on our books, postage will be additional er 
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r the Cultivation of the ft = 
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in each one the left hand carries oie somes merry 
technical figure. In addition to their extra rai a 
technical value these studies have wenuite cn en 
worth, They are about the grade of ihe Gea 
T of the Cramer-von Biilow Studies and te 
Het in conjunction with the same to erenk advar tag : 
Horvath’s Melodie Octaye Studies 0; 743 i f mH 
some particularly attractive materi Pie evens 


Z : ‘ ial for the dev. = 
ment of octave work, since in addition to their Pea 


nical value they have considerable melodie and h 
monic interest. This is rather unusual tie aes 
studies, especially in this grade. They cant be x a 
in conjunction with studies and pieces in grades pies 
and four. “Carl Doering’s Melodious and Chara tee” 
istie Concert Studies,” Op. 202, consist of a uae 
studies in various styles, embodying certain mod 
technical features. Thes studies “may be mused! 26 
great advantage in grade ’, as they offer a decid i 
relief from the usual technical grind, and may be at 
to supplement other books. We would cordial, ee 
mend the studies to the examination of all oa 
lt is not well to fall into a rut in the use of ie He 
and the addition of new and modern Sea eee 
course is decidedly advantageous, since ata Rees 
stimulate the interest of both teacher and cit ae 
. e 
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tion and its best uses of the composi- 
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arg nis limited, 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Our Graduates Earn $5 to 
$10 Per Day the Year Round 


depends on the size of the clubbing order. We carry 
a regular ledger account with those persons who do 
not take their premium when they send in the sub- 
scriptions. That is, when you get a subscription, send 
it to us with the money and we will eredit your 
premium account with one subscription. When you 
have obtained a number, you can take out the pre- 
mium or premiums you desire, according to the 
aggregate number of subscriptions which you have 
sent in, Now is the time to start this work. THE 
Erupr needs the assistance of every one of its sub- 
seribers. We desire to make the paper more yaluable 
and to widen our field of usefulness. Suggestions 
along these lines are cheerfully and thankfully re- 
ceived. Let us send you our new premium list with 
illustrated sheet in connection with it. Tell us how 


many samples you think you can profitably use. 
eee 


OPULAR 
IANO 
IECES 


Pupils always want “popular” pieces. 
When thesexrealsogood musicand in the 
required grade, they make the best teach- 
ing pieces, With ourpublications teachers 
cant easily gratify this legitimate desire. 


F you are receiving less, WE 
N DOUBLE YOUR EARNING 

We teach PIANO 
G, ACTLON REGU 
VOICING, AND FINE 
APAIRING, all in one practical, 
easy and complete course, taken 
at your own home BY CORRES- 
PONDENCE Under our PER- 
SONAL ATTENTION system of in- 
struction, and by use of our EX- 
THE TUNE-A-PHONE IN USE: Gr ysive invention, the TUNE-A- 
PILONE, ANYOSE WHO CAN Hear can learn to tune. After two 
or three months of LEISURE HOUR stUDY you can BEGIN TO 
ARN MONEY by tuning, regulating and repairing 
When you have finished our EASY, ‘THOROUGH, FASCINATING 
course, we will grant you a DIPLOMA accepted every) 
conOOF OF SKILL You will then be in posvession of o dusi- 
aeas that will make you INDEPENDENT AND YOUR OWN 
MASTER FOR LIFE. 

WE SUPPLY FREE A TUNE-A-PITONE, also 2 working 
model of af ‘Il size, modern upright PIANO ‘ACTION, ulso the 
Hecessary TOOLS, for cach student. 


hee GRADE 3 
{Roses "" (A 5) - Theo. Bendix... 
Tdiewilde” (C) - Louis F. Gottscha 
GRADE 4 
Al Fresco" Int Fictor Herbert . 
“Meeting” (Eb - Theo, Bendix 
“In a Cozy Corner" (B 5) . ohn W. Bratton 
‘\Ky-isses”’ (Kisses) (F) - Wn. C. O'Hare 
The Windmill" Vat D, Mann. 
ae GRADE 5 
- Amo Melodie in E Minor - Alfred G. Robyn 
Araby" Characteristic Intermezz i Johns... 
Special Teacher's Discount 50% —any 5 of above pieces,for $1.00 
Complete Catalogue No. 7 of Popular Witmark Piano Pi 
Specially Graded and Compiled for Bel iaanetieeevonh 
request. Write for it now. PLAS SO Tee eran 


Dorixe the summer months we advertised for boys 
to sell single copies of Tur ErupE to their acquaint: 
‘nees and neighbors and to everyone owning 2 piano. 
Tie Erupe contains each month, besides the excellent 
Yeading matter on all subjects pertaining to music, 
10 to 13 pieces of the latest sheet musie of all styles, 
Something to suit everyone. Who is there who would 
hot, at the cost of only a little over 1 cent a com- 
Position, buy a copy of Tue Ferupe, if the matter was 
Presented to them? : 

A number of boys have worked during the summer 
and are still working. In the larger cities, however; 
here was the disadvantage of © great many people 
Who owned pianos being out of the city. That is now 
Past, and we would ask all our readers to draw this 
Notice to the attention of their boy acquaintances. 

_We will start any boy in business at no expense to 


him whatever. Saturdays and after school hours can 
al card and 


«CREST TRADING COMPANY” 


Mail Order Department uf M. WITMARK & SONS 
144-146 W. 37th STREET NEW YORK 


ith us to perfect them- 
ake the course that 
instruments. But 
SURE MEANS TO MONEY-MAK- 
hand splendid profits in the 


ING. We fit our students to com 
pleasantes 
say about it:— 

“Ty average 9 a day” 
Tuomas. Aquebogue, N. Y. 
y make an average of $7 
_Joun ‘IT. HANNaMy 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD 


(Incorporating ‘ The Vivlinist”) appears in September—i 
National Monthly—high ile ean ets in avery) AURrer 
Edited by Ray G. Edwards, with staff of contributors. 
81.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE COPY 10 CENTS 
‘The October number contains a new and beautiful Sacred 
Song for Soprano or Tenor by George Edwaras. 
Send 10 cents for sample. 


ADDRESS, 2155 GLADYS AVE, - CHICAGO 


'— SIMPSON 


“Teal 
to $5.0 
Galt, Ont. 

«q made $1°0 fis 
pianos." Mas. |S. 
Jos Angeles, Cal. 

‘iq made $81.20 the first two 


ig two old 
_ ALBERTUS, 
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i E do this work, ete. Last week I took in &: yee that.’—Ray J. Magnas, New York City aocumeteth 
Fastern Agents for own. 
The Violet Gate = = .50 


sho desired to eo am sure Iean raise 
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We will start any- and next wel 


Manistee, Mie! 
eThis profe! 

t a place where es 
vork than I can eas! y dis} 
#50 to $3 per jnstrument. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


tun 
ms we got from girls w 
CHICAGO Liberal discount to teachers 


a 3 
et even from grown persons. 


he in this business. —— 


jon, T find, isone that is surely not overcrowded. 

t tre several older tuners, I get more 
Gispose of, from whivh Trealize from 
+ J. W. Unser, Tiffin, Ohio. 


8 P na has been to tune four pianos at $3 ,, 
feyyy beat day's earnings has | Ca ae 
ayo iRey.) @. D. NicKELSEN, Hoo River, Oregon. L 
E C] each." —{REy ) t week and $212 the last tro months tuning ALARN PIANO TUNING 
: If you have talent make it earn $1.00 an hour. Services needed 


«eT mate $361 
and regulating pianos. 


ae oma PEROUS 
US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE PROSPEROUS 


LET 
THE NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
OF PIANO TUNING 


204 Music Hall, 
CREEK, MICH. 


“x JosPH GRIBLER, Astoria, Oregon, ee rage 
‘Jos. 2 o everywhere. We give a thorough college course by mail and 
guarantee success or refund tuition in full, Forty years? 
experience. You cannot regret having acquired this delightful 


profession. ¢ Our free prospectus will interest you. e 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, Shelbyville, Ind. 
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1 TIE N VI 
feO SALB—_A_ $60.00 VIRGIL CLAVE IN eae 
of peondition. Price, $40.00. Address,  ° 
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Almost a Kindergarten Method 


FIRST STEPS 
IN PIANOFORTE STVDY 


| Compiled by Theo. Presser 
PRICE, $1.00 


aoe Ol 
ROSE WORBS I 
dM onder half price). 


Gray, 
es. Victoria, B.’C., Can. 
tures gDEEH TENWOOD WINS ay 
Pcita si ungar’ E fj hers 
Agrees or reusnnsPagag ok or feecety 
revdents, and ‘Tartini’s Art of Bowls oy teachin ‘collees 


of Sed and edited. Lessons by duress, ‘Converse 


Send To-day For FREE IIlus- 
trated, Descriptive Booklet. 


MODEL. 


THE ACTION 


Si tea 
Spa vichin, Hes a ed. 
Dar Eibuge eos. aneluaes NO witlt 
TPRIGHL PIA pedals, | A i i i i 
180 concise, practical, and melodious intro- 
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orggk  SALE— MILLER 

Pract eedals, ‘wo Keyboard 

Mingece, Pipe Organ with peda 

Tromp, and Arm Machines, TW 

Ropmbone, Musie Cabinet and 
0 


‘gan Wi 
Orgy Clavier, 
fornets @ 


duction to the study of PIANO PLAYING 
SOME POINTS OF INTEREST: 


Relieves Nervousness 


0, r 
Conqycories Chorus Music a 
Mae Eider Hudson. See rstord’s Acid Phosphate 
gm USS HRLEN ESTHE WILKIN* : : = 
TENGing EOLON eer yaneing Ho faves the Ged “end New material. Popular and yet of high grade. 
{yo Pedagogies, under Maitre Jsidor a uiets the nerves, reliev : | __ Not less than six specialists have given their experience to 
to ihe National Conservatory in we 4 condition of the prain, and increases | Gi york duchy three years, 
| tee part ‘al Conserve'to teachers © th 2 ae nfused co ‘ . __ Graded so carefully and beginning so simply as to be almost a 
| te ainable to pao into to get contact Wiiye of this in capacity for mental and physical labor kindergarten method. aa a ie 
et (Seo advertisemen a the ___It will take a child through the first nine months of instruction 
2 of At | ina most pleasing and profitable manner. 
cle | To teach from one book is monotonous ; it Gas become the 
ae of | practice among the best teachers to change instruction books—~it 
pa very | gives breadth to one's knowledge, and certainly lightens the 
the Ve of Light,” in the cleanes aa ee | drudgery. So give this new book a tria 
ay “8ldential section of ‘Niagay jf the | Let us send it to you “ON SALE,” Subject to Return 
Gnd, og™aillion and a quarter Fd x peg, neee 
Copa grouse, the Company © whet ; -g, address | = 
eNe did not’ eat them. It is PE ¢ has For particulars, # | 
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n Contains 68 sacred and 41 secular 
selections, both old and new. 
5 Every one a gem, Sample pages 
on request, or send 35 cents for 
complete book, cloth bound. Money 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


53 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Established and endowed for the education of serious students of music. 
Offers all advantages of a European musical education. Faculty composed of the 
most eminent teachers of Europe and America. 

Prospectus on application to the Registrar, 
MR. L. E. BERGER, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Beginners’ Pieces of High and Melodic Character 


FIRST PARLOR PIECES 


FOR THE PIANO 
Price, 50 Cents 


A CAREFUL selection of good, easy music of 
the first and second grades. Not a poor 
composition in the whole work; new, fresh 
music not found in other collections. A glance 
at the contents is perhapsadyisable. There are 
in all 34 selections from 25 composers: Geibel, 
Gurlitt, Schmoll, Engelmann and Sartorio will 
be found represented—writers particularly 
strong in the composition of easy, melodious 
pieces with a technical purpose in view. The 
pupils’ first pieces, and yet sufficient materi .1 
for several years of study and pleasure. Pub- 
lished in substantial and attractive style. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Reed Organ Music for Church and Home 


SoA NMAUMIUAINAINAY AM POMALMAUALAUP LANA UEN 


Classic and Modern Gems 


FoR THT 


Reed Organ 


PRICE, $1.00 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA 
OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY 


THE COMING OF RUTH 
———eeee ee RUTH 


BY WM. T, NOSS 


Price, $1.00 each $9.00 per dozen 

A work suituble for choral conventions, singi 
church euvirs, containing solos for sopranos, site, foe ane 
tong and bass, together with a mixed chorus, and'in vis seen 

This cantata is founded on the first. chapter of the Rooke 
Ruth, being » work of exceptional merit. fascinatine and ig. 
structive prosentution and portrayal of Biblical story. dramutie 
incilent aid human sympathy, conveying much vine 
not be expressed in words, ‘ ee cael thee eotila 

The solos and chorus are all of moderate difficul’ 

peer Y, melodious 

tnroughout, expressive and inspiring. The chorus: - 
made and effective : He 

‘his work we consider far superior to mos’ simi 
which have proven suevessful in the past ‘Ieis very castes 
tumed and staged ; ean be prepared in from 12 to Is teheees ie, 

‘The production of such cantatas tends toawaken juterect iy 
congregation, Sunday school or youny people's society. Anas 
from the so ‘ial and educationsl benefit derived, itis t pleswes 
and profitable method of financially aidiy h 
enterprise. is Pea utteh 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


aes =. 2 eee a eee 
THE BEST COMPOSITIONS FRoy 
THE GREATEST MASTERS 


MASTER PIECES 


FOR THE PIANO 
PRICE, $1.00 


HIS COLLECTION is unequaled in variety 
of material, covering, as itoess the ‘mare and value 
the classic and romantic schools in pianoforte Iitene of 

Each piece is a celebrated recital or concert ae: 

in general use, There are in all twentecgit, Number 
beginning with the celebrated Fugue in D major by Bac ce: 
ending with the Wagner-Brassin "Magic ‘Ruch, % bach, and 
including celebrated sonata movements by Beethoven, sienqi'd 
numbers by Chopin, Schumann, Schubert, classies hy aandard 

Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, together with such’ pacudel, 

Rubinslein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow” and ‘GottschaeSemts a8 

Hope,” also two original compositions by Liszt. S “Last 

It is an attractive volume of sheet music size hand: 
printed on heavy paper, and containing 128 pages Of mist isomely 
This work was compiled and published tor meet Wes; 

for a volume of difficult piano music for concert use demand 

pieces have been carefully revised and edited by various l the 

musicians. eminent 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., pa 


This work has been made to answer a demand for 
Reed Organ Music from Grades III to V, of which there 
never has been a volume obtainable. 

Material will be found in this volume for all occasions. 
Marches and Voluntaries, Religious and Secular. 

Mendelssohn, Handel, Farmer, Battman, and Leybach 
are a few of the authors of the 58 compositions to be 
found in this volume, 


THEO. *PRESSER. Publisher. Philadelphia, Pa. 
hems of Moderat. . 
Melogagin and bificulty OAe@ Anthem Repertoire At the Smallest Price 
A Collection of bright and singable Anthems of moderate difficulty for Quartet or Chorus 
HE work contains 64 pages of anthems by well-known, modern composers, together with & number of 
pieces especially compiled and arranged for this yolume. All are melodious and interesting ell 
harmonized and not at all difficult. Among the composers represented are Adam Geibel, KE. A. Barrel 
Caleb Simper, FW. Wodell, E. Minshall, R. 8. Ambrose, H. C. MacDougall, N. H. Allen, F. H, Brack. 
ett, J. M. North, Walter Spinney, and A, R. Gaul. nes 
% This volume may be regarded as a continuation of the successful collection ‘‘ Model Anthems,”’ which 
is the cheapest and most popular collection of generally useful anthems which has ever been published. 
and at the same price. 25c. postpaid per single copy; $1.80 per dozen. Transportation is additional} 
at the dozen price, postage 3c. each. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


NEW ANTHEMS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Pipe Organs of Highest Grade 


ELECTRIC, TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
OR MECHANICAL ACTIONS 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


Westfield, Mass. 


By eminent composers 


Adam Geibel 
J. Christopher Marks 
W. W. Gilchrist 
Addison F. Andrews 
Carl Wilhelm Kern 


Emmons Howard 


_AUSTIN-ORGAN’(. 
HARTF TUBULAR: ont af A C 

ERS OF-TUB MATI 

BND ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGANS — 
_-OF-. SU PERS OR = QUALITY: 


scriptiv 
THE NATIVITY—A charming Christmas Cant; 
by Adam Geibel; produced twice within one imecd 
at the great Auditorium at Ocean Grove, N. ig 


Price $0 cents. Write for examination copy. 


GEIBEL & LEHMAN 
1226 Arch St., Phila. 17 East 16th St., New York 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertige; 
TS, 
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CARAT OU 
OTHER GRADES OF SAME & 


SIZE AS LOW AS $50,00° 
TERMS $12, GASH.S6, PER MONTH «! 


MONGST our customers are many who buy on 


CLIPP 


nes, ruled and 


: Bound in Red 


100 at Your Stationer, 
T sent prepaid by us. 


WEIS MFG. CO. 
Grange St.,Toledo,0, 


UPNGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


JARS AND TUBES ¢ 
General use. Dries quickly - never 


est: bottle now sold for Sc. (by mail 
for large users, carton work, etc. 


LePAGe's MUCILAGE 


 wize retails Se; by mail, 100 : 
GLUE—1 02. 10c ; by mail 1c. 
». RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 

x Avenne, Glouc: ster, Mass+ 


Ssh il ait 
Tite ——<—— 
.° km for piano solo, carefully edited forte nin i) 


ample copy 20c, in stamps or coin. 


1403 Grove Avenue, Richmon! 


URES tore 


PEPPER 8™KLOCUST 3 PHI 


“ea 
ALITY A-I 
$72.50 


credit by choice—not because they can’t afford 
to pay_cash, Ask them “why” and they will 
tell you that gradually paying for an article 
makes the cost seem as nothing. 


Of course, everybody must’ know that there is a 
difference between credit prices and lowest prevailing 
cash prices—but with us the difference Is hardly worth 
mentionfng. It’s a mere fraction. 

‘We will send you on approval, express prepaid, a 
half carat diamond with mounting like fllustration, or 
any standard li-kt. solid gold mounting. If ring is as 
represented, pay express agent $12.00, nee 
monthly. If you'd like to have goods sent by regis- 
tered mail, send first payment with order, Your repu- 
tation for honesty is our security. D 

Catalog No. G88 shows a wealth of diamond 

rings ranging in price from $12.50 to $743- 

If interested in Watches, uak for Special 

Catalog. Both free. 


. Balan 


bot LSJ 


213 (G88) State Street, CHICAGO 
Established 1882 Responsibility, 


$250,000.00 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


ZA Positive Relief ——>— 
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CHAFING, and rors 
SUNBURN, aah ie 

it igher in pric aps, than worthless suns 

tit Sok i ete al earch 

ite el rt, elder 
es, Seah ate Seeger 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, 


ING FILE _ 
= 


ivy Manilla | 


Very strong—corners will nor 


VIOLETS cs co 


or teaching pur 


ERNEST H. COSBY 


d, Va- 


CAL INSTRUMENTS 
For BAND &ORCHESTRA. , A unoeo 
LADA.FA, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED oR MOH 


> Yankee 

. Tree. } 
In the Shade of the Old Apple ey jute Hs 
Grit March (Holzman's latest), dens pe a 


tava Interme tops! 


‘ondle Me? 


i i HL. Linc 
en’s Artillery March by H- ty 
Little Cozy Corner in Your Heat) 
leline. Bunker Hill. And all t 
All full-size $ 
y Mopues ETC on St. 
Catalog ys w. dat Sie 


2 1 
.Myrex Music Co..new ¥ 


RECITAL PROGRAMS. 


Pupils of Mrs. C. H. Brinkman. 
Coronation March (4 hds.), Meyerbeer ; 


For This (vocal), 


La Nacelle, 


mdo (6 hds.), Haydn; 3 ] 
econd Mazurka Caprice, W. G. Smith; Wayside 
Cabaletta, Lack; On the Bay, Goldbeck ; 


Benet Brillant Military March (8 hds.), Schu: 


Polacca Brillante, Bohm ; 

rt; When the Heart is Young (vocal), Bu 
pay Beautiful Spring Reveri 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn ; 
rantelle, Mills. 


Song, Schumann; 


Leybach-Gounod ; 
Pupils of Mary Scott. 

Song Without Wo 
i Chaminade; 
The Mill, Jensen ; 


Chanson Slave, 
Invention in F, Bach; 
Mazurkas, Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Raff; Waltz, Op. 101, No. 11, 
Scherzo, Kullak ; 


Matin, Godard ; re 
Le Petit Rien, Cramer ; 
Polka de la Reine, 
Slumber Song, Gurlitt; 

Haideréslein, 
Romance (violin), V 
‘avoure (violin), 
Air de Ballet, Chaminade ; 
; Largo (violin), Bach; 


Moszkowski. 


sack; Papillon, 
Mazurka de Br 
muring Zephy 
a Water Lily, 
Op. 71 (violin), 
Pupils of Mrs. WwW 

Grase, Op. 207 

3. 


(4 hds.), Bohm; Little Spanish Melody, 
Cujus Animam (Stabat Mater), 
Sweet Sake, Geibel; Valse Napolitaine, 
Drinking Song Waltz, Donizetti; The 
Les Sylphes (4 hds.), Bach. 


1; 
Angels, Blumentha ds). Bael 


Don Juan Minuet, Mozart; 
Bohemian Melody, 


Counterparts Song, Paris (Pastorale), 


Moszkowski; Charge of Hussars, Op. 
3 (4 hds.), Spindler. 

o. Sehlotiman. 

147 (4 hds.), Krug; 
ino Waltz, Renard; 
Little Sweethearts, 


Pupils of Mrs. 
Mountain Gl 
Lights, Lees 
Boika, Walter: 
Carnation Ma 


Patch Work 
Waltz, Engelman 
Beauties of Paradise (4 hd: 
‘est Sprites, Williams ; 

Mazurka, Engel ; a 
3 4 hds.), Zitoff- 
cree Old Oaken Bucket, 


Jolly ‘Sister’ 


Bi t Sp 

‘Transcription, 
Mason-Turner ;_ Under. the Blossoms, Lic: 
Y nas.), Watson; Evening Sent 
: Banner March, Op. 1, 
ure As Snow, Op. 31, Lang 
Jolly Brothers Galop 


arche des 1’ 
Marche 9 


Conservatory of Music. 
“Athalia” (4 nee 


(violin), Chas. 


Spanish Dance, Op. 
G minor, Op: 


er-Helmund ; 


Dreams of Youth, 


sgt ars. 
Pupils of . No. 1, Kuhlau; 


hds.), Behr; 
Sonatina, Op. 


*pondo from 


Elfen-Reigen, Dance 


Marionettes, 
jareae er Han di Lammermoor,” 
t the Ball, 


© Op. 36, No. # 
hairy Loye Sone 
Bone: March from 


(4 hds.), Liszt. 


Scherzino from 


Raindrops at 


symphorys ymann ; 


ds.), Moszkows' 


M Minor (4 hi 


the Valley, Smith ; 


t Antique, Pad- 


Wollenhaupt ; 


ory, Whistling Boy, 
rincessa, Merz; 


hen addressing cur a 


Pupils of Miss Effie M. Duff. 

Thousand and One Nights, Strauss; Barcarolle, Behr; 
Evening Bell, Liw; Longing for Home, Jungmann; 
Festival March (4 hds.), Blaesing; Song to the Wyening 
Star, Wagner; Silver Spring, Heins; Flower Piece, 
Schumann; Romance, Rubinstein; La Madonna, Sweet; 
Feast of the Rose (6 hds.), Thuillier; Song at Evening, 
Lange; The Troubadour, Reinecke; Song of April, Lack; 
Grande Valse Caprice, Engelmann; Pas de Amphores, 
Chaminade; Valse Brilliante, Chopin; Gypsy Rondo 
(6 hds.), Haydn. 

Pupils of Edna M. White. 

Star of the Sea, Kennedy; La Gracieuse, Op. 207 (4 
hds.), Bohm; Brownies’ Jubilee March,’ Fieldhouse ; 
Kdelweiss Glide, Vanderbeck; Forgotten (vocal), Cowle: 
Little Fairy Galop, Streabbog; Early Morn March, Mac! 
Mountain Belle Schottische, Kinkel; Robin's Lullab: 
Krogmann; Longing for Home, Junemenny Under t 
Lindens, cre 48 (4 hds.), Hiller; ilitary Schottische, 

Silver Nymphs, Heins; L'Blisire d’'Amore (4 
hds.), Donizetti; Scarf Dance, Chaminade; Valse 
Bluette, Rogers; Melody in F (violin), Rubinstein; The 
Alpine Horn (vocal), Malibran. 

Junior Pupils of Sisters of Mercy. 

Andante and Finale, Sonatina, Lange; Valse Gracieuse, 
Morrill; Saltarelle, Lacome; Austrian Song, Pacher; 
My Kitten (2 pianos, 8 hds.), Blasser; Rose Fay, Heins; 
Promenade, Ringuet; Cradle Song (vocal), Trumbul. 
Doll's. Lullaby, M stein; Dance of the Marionette: 
Arnold; Barbara, Pridham; Dance of the Gnomes, Hoi 
yath; Among the Gypsies, Janke; In the Swing, Woll 
Valse (S hds.), Durand. 

Pupils of Mrs. 8. A. Collins. 

Fast Mail Galop (6 hds.), Durand; Sweet Clover (4 
hds.), Holst; Sizilietta (4 hds.), Von Blon; Pizzicati 
from ia'’’ (4 hds.), Delibes; Serenade (4 hds.), 


Rowell ; 


ski; Theme with Variations from Symphony N. 
20 (4 hds.), Haydn; Joy and Sunshine, Zeiler; Carnival 

Sketches, Bechter; Corn Flowers, Coote; Fleurette, 
Lichner; Shepherd Boy Blake; Menuet, Op, 14, 
Paderewski; Fleurs a’O Ludovic; Under 
the Double Eagle, » Nevin; Fifth 
Nocturne, Leybach; Moonlight on the Hudson, Wilson; 
The Sleeping Princess, Bendel. 

Pupils of Edgar C. Thompson, 

_Spinning Song, Ellmenreich; WHaymakers (4 hds.), 
Zimmerman; Mazoyia, Lack; La Papillon, Kern; Valse 
Arabesque, Lack; An den Friihling, Grieg; Capricante, 
Wachs; La Ville du Regimente, Smith. 


HOME NOTES. 

Mr. Watter Spry, of Chicago, Ill, announces a seri 
of piano recitals to’ be gi by his artist-pupils. ‘The 
first one will t y in October, when Miss 
Alice MeClung y début. 

Epwarp Ba > of Boston, starts on a long 
tour through to the Vacifie Coast, October 16th, be- 
ginning at Springfield, Ma: and ending at San Fran- 
cisco. 

An Eirupe S 
Mary E. Kelley, v Ss sixth regular prograin, 
it The musical numbers were selected from 

and from Mathews’ “Standard Graded 


THE 
Course. 

Mr. WI AM EpWArD MULLIGAN, organist and pianist 
of New_York City, has been appointed Professor of Music 
in St. John's College, Fordham, N.Y. Mr, Mulligan has 
held a number of important positions with New York 
Churches. 

A VIOLIN recital was given at Ocean Grove, by Miss 
Van Gilluwee, pupil of Miss Edith L. Wi 
a Alton, Il. 

s published by 
i how much versatility, being w: 
ten for the piano, organ, violin, quartet of sirings, or 
tra, voice, solo or in duet and quartet, secular and sacred. 

A concerr was given by the faculty of the Chicago 
Viano College, September 16th. 

A NbPW organ was dedicated at Farmer City, Ill, by 
Mr. O, R. Skinner, August 25th. 


GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food, why not strive to get 
all the power we can. That is only possible by use of 
skilfully selected food that exactly fits the require- 
ments of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor fire is not 
a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the right food 
to fit my needs, I suffered grievously for a long time 
from stomach troubles,” writes a lady from a little 
town in Missouri. 

“Tt seemed as if I would never be able to find out 
the sort of food that was best for me. Hardly any- 
thing that I could eat woud stay on my stomach. 
Every attempt gave me heart-bum and filled my 
stomach with gas. TI got thinner and thinner until 
I literally became a living skeleton and in time was 
compelled to keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to try Grape- 
Nuts food, and it had such good effect from the very 
beginning that I have kept up its use ever since, L 
was surprised at the ease with which I digested it. 
It proved to be*just what 1 needed. All my un- 
pleasant symptoms, the heart-burn, the inflated feel- 
ing which gave me so much pain disappeared. My 
weight gradually increased from 98 to 116 Ibs., my 
figure rounded out, my strength exme back, and T am 
now able to do my housewo: nd enjoy it. The 
Grape-Nuts food did it.’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone some facts about 
food, 

“There’s a reason.” 
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The First Principles of Pianoforte Playing 
Being an Extract from the author’s ‘The Act of Touch,’’ designed for Pupils’ use, and in- 


cluding two new chapters, ‘‘ Directions for Learners’’ and ‘‘ Advice to Teachers.” 


By TOBIAS MATTHAY ; 
Fellow, Professor and Examiner of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 


12mo, 


cloth, 75 cts. 


+ + . This is a valuable text book and its suggestions to teachers, pupils and students are of 


much moment.—Musical Courier. 


. + . Ascientific yet practical and easily comprehended discussion of the conditions attendant 


upon playing the pianoforte. . . 


Admirably adapted for the enquiring, earnest teacher, and 


especially for the student who may be compelled to do without a teacher.—Etude, Philadelphia. 


The Act of Touch in All Its Diversity 


By TOBIAS MATTHAY 
With 22 illustrations, 
Crown, 8vo, $1.60 


It is no secret that our author 


Bie is already one of the most successful pianoforte 
teachers, not only of this country (England), but of the world generally. . . 
FUL book . . . one which every pianoforte teacher ought to 


A WONDER- 
read, mark and inwardly 


« 


digest.’”’ The plan of the book is very simple.—London Musical Courier. 


A prospectus of these books will be sent to any address by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Avence, 


The Cooke-Keller Combination Music 


A 

Movable -{ 
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Ruler 


93 FIFTH 


New York 


Staff | Ruler 


Useful 
Features 
in 
1 


START THE SEASON RIGHT 


Hardly a day will pass during the coming season but some occasion will arise when you could use The Cooke-Keller Combination Music 


Staff Ruler to your advantage in many ways. 


It will put money in your pocket, add hours to your season, afford unspeakable convenience 


and save endless worry. It is one of the things you cannot afford to be without, and the sooner you find it out the better for your own. 


interests. Write us to day for circulars, specim 


en of work and get our special offer to musicians and teachers 


THE COOKE-KELLER CO., 708 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N Y. 


ZABEL BROTHERS 


Send for Itemized Price List 
and Samples 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


Columbia Ave. and Randolph St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND ENGRAVERS 


Music Printing 


COMPOSERS AUTHORS TEACHEFS 


Write For Prices 
Plate making. Printing of Shect Musie and Books 
Titles All Styles. Copyrights Secured. 


E. A. Stege Co., 252 W. 47th St., New York 


Music Typography in all its Branches 


= Dudley Limerich—| 


No. 10 South Hicks Street, Philadelphia 
(Market above Fifteenth ) 


CORRECT. ON OF MUSIC MSS. 


A SPECIALTY 
ALBERT W. BORST 
1712-34 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEVER SLIPS 
nor TEARS _ 


an 


Bt CONTROL 
FOR SINGERS 


The Eaton Breathing Tube 


not only gives unlimited breath 


control for singers and speak- 
ers, but is a certain cure 
for weak lungs 


and throat 
troubles. 
Send for 
descriptive citeular 
to the 


NEW YORK HEALTH 
SUPPLIES CO. 


489 Fifth Ave., New York City 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


Sample patr Me 


_ Matled on receipe gp Site 800 


elpt of price, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our adverti 
ery, 


ON THE TEACHING AND STUDY OF THE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

How can IT make my teaching of the history of 
music effective ? the teacher will ask. How ean L 
get lasting value from my study of the history of 
music? the student will inquire.” And the answer is 
ae sume in both cases. Know what you want and 
ioe es Tf the teacher has, as his ideal, 
eae ze Se) recite, ng questions on the text, 
ination. tes eee preparing questions for exam- 
to aeaSvove., oe papers, ete., he certainly has room 
ae istore F the student thinks that he is study- 
the meattiion re he 1s word sure and date sure at 
Of the history ort be is proceeding about his study 
ise We. nie ‘ music in a very unscientifie man- 
he may fix re ee through the teacher’s quizzing 
alin tient & e us mind, certain facts, and he may 
have gained ire a po of this, but. he:willingg 

The value ~ tive from his work. 
then oe ee ee study comes into fact only 
Pape hist, z de ], ms it may teach us. We are 
turies made e _ today Just as the men of past cen- 
ent and for the ueir day. We learn for the pres 
teach us. Wh re uture through what the past may 
ment of an ae Laks turn to the story of the develop- 
clear idea as to tte sue there is great need for a 
know how musie dey ope of the work. We want to 


“tai veloped as we 
certain steps in advise 4s well as to know when 


and women we 
a Pre helper: 
Therefore, ina eae 
should study the 3 j 
‘dy the musi i 
ao are available Mai apace ae vague 
mu n the princi 
ae ome of construction and the pos- 
gestion is valuable 
g aluable 1 s i 
record of the develo pets gf eee ‘ike anual 


1, se form {ns to contain that ex- 
he composers OF eae and methods of composition. 
ne st days did not work wholly 
though they nae find certain defined methods, 
both teacher and puna tere is a line of study for 
Historians a I pil and an interesting line, too. 
composite characte ae frequently refer to the 
no national race ace American people; ave have 
lo-Sax, ace and ty, e 3 a 
nee oe yet every pee We are often called 
Anglo-Sax, Y_ obse 
> “2X0n there js ; 
of Eur Te is aa “ 9 
fobmiing on = contributing. eat Face. Every section 
. Me futur, 
with music, oy me Ame 
of one race, of the r 
the Russian : 
centre of ¢} 
music js 
methods 


And so it is 
It is not the product 
> the German, the French, 
’ Which nation may hold the 
Some certain period. Our 
longs to us all. Its 
its beauties may be 


> and 
be cos a or Us may contribute to 
eopolitan, the 
SO it ; 


If n it also should 
best e StUdy’ tit, is, 
stan oe coy history of musie, musical 
each a » We will see two distinct 
: Acting and re-acting om 
musie yy, lat wer, iS and re-acting 
orm ae Ms e the primitive notions of 
gave cee may infer, But we can 
What 1j MUusie, What j at standing the Aryans 
he ren’, °F develo» sttuments they used and 
Ne records WMearth Dment seemed to te indiental 
a J this, ft wa the ruined Babylonian cities 
a is ™ their i es hile these Aryans aware shaping 
te e. opin, an Usic ertain Semitic peoples were also 
W yeas Fey Was ne * musical art. Of all these 
betwen stant intereh, si Sreatest and strongest. There 
een the ANEE, eo 4 ie 
se y ~ os COMMercia varlike, 
resulted; 4 te empires and ial and vale 
fusing of de & mingling of id 


emp 3] 
sieey Msized more strongly by the 
Were engi to™S of both races in the 

hee ved by the two races. Then 


We come to 
anot 7 = 
her nation of Aryan stock, the Greeks 
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whose conquests in war and art spread Greek ideas 
through much of Europe and Asia, even dominating 
their own conquerors, the Romans. And then, later, 
came the scattering of the Hebrews into all parts of 
the world and again the Semitic was taken up by 
the Aryan. Meanwhile the barbarians of Europe were 
adding their energy to the softer musical spirit of the 
atin race. And a few years later the Moors in 
Spain stamped on music the poetic, sensuous ehar- 
acter of the Semite. And in later years, through the 
Russian national movement, music is being power- 
fully stamped with a new spirit, itself a composite 
of Aryan and Turanian temperament. The teacher 
and the student cannot fail to be interested in noting 
he advent of new forces into the musical world. 
Still another idea m: y be suggested. The centuries 
Preceding Christ were dominated by solidarity in 
Politics, in thought and in art. The State, the city, 
the religious cult was all and for all; individualism 
sas mercilessly trodden under foot. In art, conven- 
ee vem reigned. Witness the representations on 
mee muan and Babylonian temples and palaces. When 
© come to the time of the early Christian Chureh we 
Can see that the individual becomes of more impor- 
‘nee. The struggle, however, was long. The Cru- 
Sades had to be fought and feudalism overthrown 
fore the individual began to appreciate his rights. 
© see this same solidarity in the old polyphome 
pastes We sce individualism centring in the early 
Pera and the harmonic style. We see the people’s 
ie frowned upon in one period by the eee 
ce in another made the basis of art eae ie 
nen id could be noted, but sufficient has ae 
0 to suggest the desirability of study ng hug ie 
then a clear view of these sharp differences a né 
0 study the steps which brought them anon 
a final thought, the following is offered. aie 
ri rly days there were no printing pieees +8 ee 
he Me the great works in music. The teacher ae 
Man of power; he had to communicate vir vol 


the eas 


With 1; eee 
sees his pupils. Hence the relation of teacher a 
Pil is one of much importance in the history 


ed some 


musi : ae 
ae Each succeeding generation witnes tion 
pails steps in advance of his teachers’ post ae 
°gress is cumulative. Each man does his ae 

puilds. s 


Upon the work of one another 
lent Will seek to learn each master’s 
the teacher shall help. R : 
lere is fascination in the study of history a oat 
b ane up in a fascinated manner. There 15 not i 2 
* chronicle of d isolated facts if oF ae 
ches the subject without imagination and wit 
0 recreate the life and work of @ past age 


eontribution 


and 
one 


Proa, 
e 


Jy ' = 
_ StUpy or THE HISTORY oF MUSIC. W oa 
Rp ‘nnotated guide to music literature. aan 

Warp Dicxrnson. Charles Scribner's 
“50, net, 


+. familiar t0 
Tender Name of the author of this book is eae 
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o 3 & “Professor History ° at 
Cea a giv 
e in Oberlin Conse g 
historical 


of Mus 
to his writings on 
ok is based upon the plan 
ckinson in his class work 
independent examinatio’ ee 
Tai text-h in historical matters. / a ie t 
Riltenic ook, in the usual acceptatio bie 
COongigg ntterial for work outside the recitatio® ” 
iat tteely of abstracts, topies, refere” 
St both teacher and pupil. 7  onenitel 
ly aalYantage the a pe vee to be supplerde : 
the haitional reading in the authoriti ‘oun . 
Wi ilts being given to the elas 
fion 1 articles or abstracts prepare’ 
the teacher, We recommen 
to all teachers and others \ 
Sin the study of the pistory help iD 
Oj, Wook nn it is invaluable. A & a Te a 
berth, Will be found in the syllabus 
* students by Prof. Dickinson- 
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CHATS ON VIOLIN By Orca RacstTer. 


Lippincott Co. $1.25, net. f 
A. popular work on a most interesting subject, 


covering the origin and development of the king of 
instruments, with sketches of the work of the cele- 
brated makers. The practical hints upon the care of 
the violin and upon violin playing are quite helpful. 
The book will make a useful addition to the violinist’s 


technical library. 


SELECTED VIOLIN SOLOS AND HOW TO PLAY 


THEM. By Bast ALTA Imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


This book will be welcomed by teachers and stu- 
dents of violin playing. since it supplies material for 
the study in interpretation of the leading works in the 
literature of the violin. It will be to violini ts what 
Prentice’s “Musician” is to pianists. It is open to 
one objection from the standpoint of the American 
an, namely, that being prepared for the use of 
English teachers and students, some useful composi- 
tions by American composers are omitted. We trust 
that in a future edition the American representatives 
of the English publisher will secure the addition of 
an appendix containing notes on American compos 
tions. ‘The pieces are graded from A to I, sate 
ample: elementary, easy (first position), me st 
and third position), moderately ae oe a 
ing third position), etc, up to works for virtuosi. 


THE HARP. By W. H. 
Charles Seribner’s 


musician, 


GRATTAN 
Sons. 


THE STORY OF 
FrLoop. Imported by 


$1.25, net. A nae 

is true that the number of harp players Is small, 

early every musician is more or less interested 
pares - student of the histor, 


ibject, and every 

make himse 
ent of this instrum 
ecellence the ins 


in this sv 
music should 
and develop 
in use and par ¢ 
ingers of ar t ‘ 
~ is divided into historic: 
n the orchestra, ete. \ 
king @ study of m 


If familiar with the origin 
ent, one of the ed rliest 
trument of the poets 
neient and medieval times. The 
al, virtuosi, use of the 
Ve recommend the book 
usical instruments; if 
tion with a recital by a harpist an in- 
can be arranged. For the con- 
add that the following 
in this “Music Story 
“Notation,” “Or- 
A work on “Or- 
uring the winter. 


and 
wor 
harp iz 
to clubs ma 
connec 


used in 
teresting 
venience of 
works are 


program 
our readers we 
now published a 
+, “The Story of Oratorio,’ 
«Chamber Musie,” “V iolin. 

will be ready some time d 
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gan Music” 
romance founded on Wagner’s 
L. C. Page & Co. $2.00. 
of the old legend in the 


THE VALKYRI ES. 


py E. F. BENSON. 


opera, sion 
*. ig a prose vers it a 
sa st S which is woven around the leading in 
form of # © = ras. It is much more read- 


Wagner's ope 
amatie than th 
are the opera goer | 
dramatic situation 
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for a hearing of the 
in the opera is 


eidents in 
able and dr: 
used to prep 


very . ee 3 
opera- I ; adequately presented in this romance 
strongly ant ‘e this as the first of a series 


sys announce 


The poe werand operas. 
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article on “The Designing of 
ntion of such of our 
fine art piano cases 
leading firms in 
er is 50 cents. 
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published 2 
tained ee We call the atte 
rae ae -e interested in 
yeaders @ 
designed am 


this country- 


ong in life. From 
haunts the years. 
song of day, song 
and are not 


there is only one 8 
e only one melody 

have we not our § 
_ song of winter 
.’ No! There is 


9 one song in 
key which changes. Some men 
f they reach the end; 
always on their lips. 
ased on this one 


z ‘ on is ife filled 
4nd 50 © xh ‘it is piinor; then is the life lee 
theme May weet or bitter acgording as be 

sadness" Si », intricate; bal- 
with 2 sneer or. bitter. Simple, anne Mes 
theme ™ sw .. harsh, pleasing hanno i i a 
anced, chaotic: ae js the life. We change 2 

3 B BONE: Fi ve poem 
dant; 9% the | ie are a pa onate love p 5 we 
-ords: Sometin hful dirge- You smile at the sug- 
w a death two having the same music. 


gometime 


)0ss “a Does not the dirge sound 
« aroune and is not the rhapsody equally 
some Hips. > Tt is merely a ght incon- 


Ls ote, as take on the semblance of 


ace 0 

W whieb the 
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WING 


PIANOS. 


ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
AND_IN_NO OTHER WAY. 


You Save From $75 to $200. 
WHEN you buy a WING PIANO, you buy at wholesale. 

cost of makingit with ouly our wholesale Pentd eaien: on peyithe oatnel 
‘as many still do—at retail—you pay the retail deale: ore rent and other ex- 
penses. You pay his profit nud the commission or salary of the age! 
en be emabloya=all shee on Sr of what tho dealer himself has to ps 
mansfastarer, all profit on a piano is from $75 to $200, Ii 


SENT ON TRIAL—Anywhere 


fa we pay Freight. No Money in Advance. «+ 
‘@ will place a WING ! TANO in any home in the United Stati 
Without asking for any advauce payment or deposit. We pay he relent 
and allother charges in advauce. There 1s nothing tobe pai elther before 
tho plano {a sent or when it is received. Ifthe pianos not satisfectory 
aftor 20 days’ trialiny our home, we take It back entirely at our expense. 
oulpareaiustiing and are under no more obligation to Keep the piano 
ere examining it at our factory. 
iUisdepensets yas ry. There can be absolutely no 
}o uot imagine that it 14 {mposstble for us to dons we say. 
tn so perfect that we can without any treuble deliver a plano mine 
est town in any part of the United States Just as easily as we can {n 
York ity and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you and without 
anything being pald fn advance or on arrival elther for freight or any other 
expense, We take old planos and organs in exchange. 
guarantee furl2 years aqainst any defect 3 
ship or material is given with every VN ELEN olen) workman 


SMALL, EASY, MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


stem 


ow 


Teachers and Musicians—SPECIAL OFFER 
We have a special plan for teachers, musicians and j iano tuners, by means 


of which they may earn plano or aeash premium, by doing some 
without futerfering with thelr regular dutless (a 


4 
IN 37 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 
have been manufactured and soll. ‘They are recommended by seven Governors 
of States, by music! colleges and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, 
nuslo tenchiers and musiolans:, ‘Thousnuids of these pianos are 1n your ewd 
State, somo ef them undoubtedly in your very neigh voids i 

State, somo of them undeul your very neighhorhout, Our catalogue 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo—7?° tore 


‘of any oF 
allof shese Instruments may He reproduced yerfctly By any ordinary pe ron 
he piano ueaus of our Instrumental Aj ment. 7 el 

iy foiain Oy os and exeaer te tel is atyiauiessaken | A Go 


fare made with the same care and sold in 


WING ORGANS the same way as WING PIANOS, Separate 


organ catalogue seut on request, 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK Tf ¥0u Jatend to Buy a Piano 


No Matter What Make 
A dook—not a catalozue—that gives you all the Information possessed by 
‘experts, It tells about the different 


carefully, it will make 
tone, action, workmansh{ 
It tells you how to tes! 
how totell good from bad. Jt 
polutely the only book of its kind 
published. It contains 156 large 
pages and hundreds of illustrations, 
Ri devoted to. piano construction, 
Traname in" Tho Book of Complete 
Jnformatlon About Pinos.” We send 
At freo to anyone wishing to bay 
a piano, All you have to do fa 
to send ws your namo and 


address, 


wea a 2 Postal 
‘o-day while you 
think of ft, Just giving your mame and address, gr gent ut 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of informa: 
tion, also full particulars abcut the WING PIANO, 
with prices, terms of payment, etc,, will be sent 
to you promptly by mail, 


WING & SON 


353-384 W. 13th St., 
NEW YORK 


1868— 
37th YEAR 


353-384 W, 13th 
St., New York. 


Send to the name 
and address written 
below the Book of Com- 
Yete Information about 

Phanos, also prices and terms 
of payment on Wing Pianos, 
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In making out your marketing list, be 
sure you include a good cereal food—and 
when you buy a cereal food be sure you 
get the whole wheat in digestible farm— 
that's 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 

e e 
Biscuit 

King of the world’s cereal foods. @ It 
contains all the nutritive elements of the 
whole wheat grain, steam-cooked and 
drawn into fine porous shreds. These 
delicate shreds are retained and assimi- 
lated when the stomach rejects all other 
foods. @ Shredded Wheat is not a “pre: 
digested” food—it is a ready-to-digest 
food. It is the best food for growing 
children because it contains all the ele- 
ments for the building of the perfect hu- 
man body. @ Shredded Whole Wheat 
is made in two forms—Biscuit and 
Triscuit, The Biscuit is delicious for 
breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream 
or for any meal in combination with 
fruits or vegetables, Q Triscuit is the 
Shredded Whole Wheat cracker which 
takes the place of white flour bread; de- 
licious as a toast with butter or with 
cheese or preserves. 

“It's All in the Shreds” 

ATURAL FOOD 
alah EE LD 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥- 


Mr. Lours Lomnarp, formerly of New York, who now 
lives in Switzerland, gave a charity concert at his 
chateau of Trevano, August 7th, for the poor of Brun. 
nen. Mr. Lombard’s own orchestra played an interesting 
program. 


A Frencn paper, La Petite Republique, asserts that 
the words of the English national air “God Save the 
King” are _a literal translation of a hymn_ written in 
honor of Louis XIV, which read “Grand Dieu, sauvez 
le Roi!" The composer of the tune was Couperin. 


‘Tue production of “Parsifal” at Amsterdam, Holland, 
met with so much success that it is expected that the 
work will be given annually. 


Kuneiik, the violinist, will bring with 
United States, on his next visit, three valuable violins, 
two Guarneri’s and one Strad. ‘The latter was presented 
to the artist by the Emperor Franz Josef of Austria ; 
one of the Guarnert’s is a gift from a friend, the otha 
was purchased by the violinist himself, 4 value of 
$14,000 is placed’ on the Strad; the otters are valu 
at $10,000 each. 


him to the 


A corresPonpeNntT of a scientific journal draws atten. 
tion to the fact that the hands of great pianists haye dif- 
fered very much. Rubinstein’s hands were broad and the 
fingers short, thick, and clumsy. Liszt had elegant 
hands. Those of Paderewski are as beautifully formed 
as a woman’ Emil Sauer's are finely formed, the fingers 
being long and of uniform thickne: Perhaps the most 
extraordinary hands on record were those of the Abbé 


Vogler, the teacher of Weber and Meyerbeer, who could 
stretch two octay Among modern pianists’ the nearest 


approach to this extraordinary span is to be found in 

Siloti, who can_ stretch an octave and a half, or, to be 

more accurate, from C to G sharp. ‘This in a ‘great moa, 
i 


exp fact of his enormous technic, and the 
facility with which he can interpret works which to many 
other artists of the front rank are absolute impossibilities, 


A GrerMAN magazine gives an accoun 

of a_well-presery: 
of Bretria, in the i 
ica, whieh 


it’ (Without quoting 
nscription found in the 
: Bubea, on the west 
gives a glimpse of how they cele. 
cal festivals in Ancient Greece. ‘The town of 
Wretria resolved to institute a new festival, to be conse- 
crated to the goddess Ar and organized a grand pro- 
om and a solemn sacr AS a preparation for the 
ceremonies of offering and consecration it was decided 
that a competition of singers 
place, and among the details 
are the particulars of the pre Mong the 
inners. The performer who won the pri for 
ying on the cithara was awarded 200 drachmas (about 
$20); the winner of the second prize receiseae et 
drachmas, and the third, 100 drachma he best flute- 
player obtained 50 drachmas, the second 30 nd the thira 
20.) Gall those taking part in the competition Qutd 
awarded ene drachma from the municipal treasury, 


Tre eleventh season of the Pittsbu 
Paur, conductor, begins this fall, the f concert Novem. 
ber 2nd. The orchestra will consist of 65 men this sea- 
son. Some of the soloists engaged are: Harold Bauer 
Aloys Burgstaller, Rudolf Ganz, Jean Gerardy, Henri 
Marteau, Emma Eames, Mrs. 1. IL. A. Beach. In addi- 
tion to the great cla composers works by ‘the rota 
ing will be presented: Mrs. Beach, Dvorak, Golaman 
Richard Strauss (“Till Bulenspiegel"), Tehaikoysky and 
Volkmann. y, 


h Orchestra, Emil 


An International Congress for Gregorian \ isi 5 
held in August at Strassburg. Germany. Oren Usie W 
gates were present—priests, organists ‘and 
from all parts of Europe. 


u as 
700 dele- 
choir masters 


Ty an interview on the subject: “Shoma Chitar 
ceive Musical Instruction oachim expres; 
favor of plano as the most important Insts 
“but singing is indispensable.” 


en Re- 
sed himself in 


ument, adding 


AN instance of Schumann's absence of 
by the Leipzig Welt und Haus: Mme. so 
invited some friends one evening. Ter jinebane ae hag 
been deeply engaged during the whole day at cotiponted 
sat in a corner of ibe room ‘and took but little part ty 
the conversation. After some time he vase, hott geet in 
to his wife, quietly said: “Ts It not Soon time fop fe 
go home? fam so awfully tied.) “pie. dearer, te to 
turned Mme. Schumann, “we are at st." re. 


home. + 
so we are,’ said the composer, and immediately 
his bedroom. cs 


mind is given 


Oh yes, 
went to 
HOUMPERDINCK’S new opera “Ph, 


e Wonder 
ix not to have its first performan of 


G Cologne” 


e this seas e 

viously announced. Season, as pre- 
Ar the last meeting of the New York § 

Teachers’ Association it was decided to hoxt™t?, Music 


mecting at Geneva, ‘The expenses, from $1200 tts, 1906 
were guaranteed by a citizen of the city. 41600, 

Mr. Wrnry K. Hapnry. the 
be honored this season in ‘havin 
formed in Paris by the two 
city. 


American compose 

A Sev, Will 
some of his works 

hg Some o s S per- 
leading orchestras of fiat 


A MONUM 
Godard, the 


is to be erected In Paris to 


Preneh composer. whe Benjamin 


died in’ 1895, Was born ‘in “1849, 
ACCORDING to a French Paper, the number of 

In the variong Huropean countries iy ae Foret thentn 

8945 Ital 39:3 ¢ 


many, 264; France, 


DPngla 205 ; 
105; Aus Russia, “997 Ronin Boo) Spain, 
and Norway Holland, ‘49; t aa eden 


Portugal, 16; Denmark, 13; Dutkey Yy@enand, 3 
Roumania, 7; Servia, 6. yy 


Grevee, "8! 


Puccrnt is to conduct 2 eyele of hig 
3 8 oper 
In Novernber. Mme. Melba and Caruso fins aA * London 
rast, © be in the 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our Advertig, 
ers, 


AN immense hall is to be built in Frankfort, Germany, 
for a contest of ging societies in 1907, The seating 


capacity is to be 25.000 and the cost of the building is 
estimated at $750,000, 


WILLEM MENGELRERG, of Amsterdam, conductor of the 
famous Concertgebouw Orchestra of that city, and Herr 
Schneider, of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Hamburg. 
Germany, have been engaged to conduct during the next 
series of concerts by the Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
dork afi os Others engaged are Fritz Steinbach io 
Jologne, assili Safonoif, St. Petersburg, ani Victo! 
Herbert, of New York. Spe Baker 

THE next Mozart celebration at Salzburg is to take 
place in January. The opera to be given is “Don Juan." 
The best artist orchestra, Scenery, decorations, costumes, 
ete. from the Vienna Opera House are to be used. The 
cost, about $30,000, is to be borne by the Emperor. 
Mr. J. Prep WOLLE, of Bethlehem, P. ¥ rand 

3 LE, » Pa., originator an 
conductor of the Bach Festival, has accepted fhe position 
of Brot essor of Music in the University of California, and 
Universi: his new work this fall. We congratulate the 
aes ae on getting so splendidly equipped a musi- 
ei hise hitgpe his new field of labor will give full scope 
Festival ices: Meanwhile, the Bast will miss the Bach 

val In the old Moravian Church at Bethlehem. 


in Paige, he Rubinstein Prize, which was com 
pe ee cor in Paris, im August oy ae Wilhelm Backhaus, 
There were 37 competitors. 


Ir is said that M a 
School of Mush, Mme. Etetka Gerster is to be at t 
weeks in each cat Art, in New York Gits, Say’ for tem 


Mr. Henry w . 
lish last year, pS 


‘ who gave “Parsifal’ in Eng: 
company for the Preparing to add to the repertoire of his 
“The Valkyries.» P’oduction of grand opera in. Bnglish. 
GRhinegold Ss sieghls IS tobe" followed later. DY 

ther egtried, and — “Gitterdiimmerung. 


in the "4 . s year 
Lohengrin, © re olre for this ea 
Boheme,” ana «pane hiuser tigoletto,” 


A NEw nati 
set to mushe tote version of Goethe's “Faust” has been 
Y Cyrill Kistler, the German composer. 


» the o a 4 re 
stroke of apoplexy in anes operatic tenor, had a sever 


Sour interestj 
scholaraninttesting conditions ar ached ton 
Londons Ps founded at the Guildhall “Sehaols of Music. 
1 S of agentes MUst be Lritish born, if mate, undel 
ve been’ Mogemale, under 18; male candidates 
estminster “Ahbey et isters" at St. Paul's Cathedral ov 
ability te” 800d general education. is neat 
ation. music “at sight is an importa 
THR comp i 
4 THE Ositi ¥ 
gfein Drize verges Played by 
G major Concerto py Ruth 
pe sue Parts by 
ov Haydn: ‘ 
78, 8h, 3 ; ’ (selected trom OD: 
Rocturne and a hast? ,109, 110, 111) q mazurka, @ 
“Panta Stileleas” b 1; a movement from son 
etude by Tek “Kreisleriana™ by Schumann; 2 
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to read 


competitors for the Rubin’ 
nd and third movements of ¢ 


Te: Bubinstein : a prelude and_ fugue 
tach : 


A Rvno: & olay 
ancestors ue 2 “ebtemporary says that Edvard Gries’s 
father moved tro setch.. "Phe composer's great-grand 

s hie a {icotlana to Norway over a hood 

von ling of the W nged ft 
Present tons, the name was chang! 


co 


years ago; 
Greig to its 


THE collect; 
late M, Snovciion of musical instruments made by the 
Work of titty 7 of Belgium, is offered forsale. It 16 a 
than $100,000) 88S In gathering and is valued at ™ 


tady in the history of music, conducted 
‘onsery 5 
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AT THE PARSONAGE 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 


—— 


g . . i . - vere 
* serious time of it while we We" 


“Wife 
coffee dy 
“She had o-. 


and T haa 
inkers, 
‘iad Sastritis 
rods 9 
ache that 1 tal 


5 vould 
have pe » headaches, belching and wou 


ckness while 1 secured a daily heal 
onic. 

y “ought velief by drugs and withe 

® Now plain enough that no drug WP 

eS another drug, coffee sets up partic: 

4s the drug which causes the troublé 


qt 


. i 
thought we would try leaving ° 


: ’ > head: 
I I noticed that my heat, 
like magie and my old “trem Mh 
One day wife said, ‘Do you kno 

aS gone?? 
ise: ardly 


" 3 Postum, 
Appeared 
nervousness left 


realize what Postum has done fo" 
“Then We bep; 
and mother — a 
heir headaches left 
changed the oq ; 
Mquire among 
astonish y ‘ 
Place of 
% 


fc. ev 
alk to others. Wife's ote 
coffee drinkers and oul 
‘ntirely a short time after he's 
coffee for Postum, I began 
my 
tent that 
coffer, 
Isited our 
Dions of P 


Creek, Mich, 


iat AS 
the ministers who bore 
c have become enthusiastic aie 
‘Me given by Postum Co., Bat 


a Reason, 


Read the little 


each pke, hook, i 


“The Road to Wellville” ! 
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HUMORESQUES. 


BY A. H. HAUSRATH. 
a Aunt Sar. on Music. 
iba ate 's saccharinely sweet. 
ie a thas to admit; : 
ie e's a wanton noisy feat 
ae a eves me most a fit. 
ance, there’s i 
Ss my ne 
lg bought a vio amir 
never heard ie 
e ard such torturi 
ot ximny ee rturing tones— 
0 ie, H 
ae Of musie, Hiram knows— 
re ces and the voice; 
. i F 
‘a ate ching strings with rosined bows 
what I call choice. 


Wife ( 

Ks at concert): “W) 

their hair a sae ye Why do these pianists wear 
usband (in ba 

don't blame Nae baldheaded-reflectiveness): “Hm, I 

She (at the m for wearing it as long as they can.” 

wybosition? es concert): “What do you think of that 
e: “Well, I'd li 

m , Vd like i ; 

umerous and oe. if the rests were more 


Child; « 
inside of “O mamma, look at that 
cee torn! What is it alee” an 
Tee : “I think it’s a cornucopia.” 
Wie! 18 2 trumpet like a rose’ 
When he blown. oe 
oes a dr 
ie he aoe paneer get ahead of his instrument? 
Olly: « : 
mae, Great commotion in Musicville today.” 
holly: “What happened ? ” Be 
ie aa Two sharps got into a flat.” 
lusion of pee ie De Lingue 
mW ; : 
mer aa display of loquacity) : 
Nin n A 
vou mee rear seat: “Madame, we have listened 
mee of this obligato through two successive move- 
Mainder as number and we would prefer to hear the 
he onl a piano solo senza obligato.” 
ier player 8 hopes are often plasted. 
Met with That trombone player who lived in my 
Uo Tiend; ree violent death the other day.” 
WY did it 1 ‘ou appear to be quite elated over it. 
‘Andlord: 
€ he ’ 
Xplosj 
Street 
Dh 


(at the con- 
“How 


his head out 
several loud 
escended to 
the atmos- 


By. air.” 
Exactly, and expired with his lease.” 
Trombone players should not 


Noy 
& Hir 
RAM’S ADVICE HAT PIANO-PLAYIN’ 
Yj, inst Se ie 
Bht on é that your stool is 


To T 


set right, and then set 


kent Making 4 
% the ane jumps to different parts of the piano 
Whe 2s ae under you. 
even hey aaa audience what to 
Wh tke, and will applaud @ 
ne is a at its worst. 
ren ing ioe off any concert-hall trick ’ 
i er, a locks with the keys. Be an upright 
°n’t snort prights are all the rage: anyway: 
©P your like a horse; snorting js vulgar. | 
feet under the piano as far as possible s 


und 
ler the s 
Se, stool, as though you were yiding 2 balky 


they know 


play; 
te yumber 


favori 


g such 38 


Not, 
hoy, 
Dy 
The” fas 
hi Ster y, i 
tte are cool Play, the better will you be liked. 
hae Sure Smenuous times. ; 
tq a play the same tune wit 
eller “,cillarney” 
an 


h both hands. I 
and the 
Jrishman 


e like 
it a 


if of 
away: som! 


ta, © 
Bia, 8 re 
8, mge. Play loud and soft to su 


nusie-fellers 


pottle when 
nature 


people—in 
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Coy Mer, 
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7 re fe 
y the best informed 
your theore 


Ma, 
Bh 4° YOU can? 
ft ha serve up any of 
3; they won’t swallow it. 
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PORTRAIT COPYRIGHT BY A. DUPONT 


A Personal Announcement 
By Madame Lillian Nordica 


hee ae VOGAl STUDENTS, TEACHERS AND COMPOSE! 

g Lone ay ae to encourage American musical eeanasan 

( h to offer to an ue American composers and American ane oe Labia 

hee a rite oh Sones livineant Americar ‘ompositions better 
most melodious songs—that is: hree prizes for the best- 


$500 for the First Prize 
$300 for the Second Prize 
$200 for the Third Prize 


at these offers may be ici i 
e 1 2 participated in b 
as possible upon the character of the see Orne poEDAY 
. y these: 


known, | wish 
constructed an 


And in order th 
impose as few restrictions 
IRST: The song should be for a sin. i i 
y a single voice; it may 
reasonable range of voice — only it must 1 palinay belotanieclass 
- Me not exceed 36 bars i ass and for any 
oss hs ts etic Perreau not impossible. a eae length, and be fewer 
Eh cng 8: SMT Ty aa oy know, when we remember 
H ENON: sring Night”; and Robert Franz’ s “In the L 
jmmortal song, yet of fewer bars than the limit Sera Sir ea meuch a 
ECOND: The words accompanying the sot ; 
cei - rt eel song may be origi 
S my Fe secre and is so indicated where pe or not, so long as per- 
words may be of any character: secular or devotional. Eact CERES ERO Web UES 
the submission of one song — his best. . Each composer is restricted to 
HIRD: It is essential —and this is im 
» S portant — that 
ee Pee ve popu ear. This does not mean that cause be melodious. 
on the contrary, mt 5 fod the popular American’ vocal tas musically good : 
many think or jeve. But it must be melodious, melodious. Reel iS IB Henan 
: ious, and that | 


cannot repeat too often. 
] throw these awards open to any student, teach 
: Tee , teacher or ¢ S 
the United States—and I will include Canada in the Lien Shae or woman, living in 
AS soon as | can, after the closing date of the competition given helo ‘or this special purpose. 
prizes and send the aes to each successful composer. After act I shall award the three 
songs to the ee Oh HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, who have i { shall give the three 
their pages to me or this purpose, and the songs will be published i kindly consented to open 
for which courtesy I have promised the editors that all the right: in that magazine, in return 
them. Thenames of the prize winners will also be announced Hes S to the songs shall belong to 
"As [find much difficulty tn securing good American songs Nee LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
be glad to add to my repertoire either one or all of the songs wl or my concert programs 1 anati 
such are found to be suited to concert use. which receive the awards if ar 
Until January 1» 1906, this competition Gall remainvepem, and (b any 
manuscripts are to be sent to me in care of THE LADIES’ ad by aud before that date all 
RNAL, Philadelphic 
phia, 


pennsylvania. : 
I sincerely hope this offer m 


if p 


ay interest all American composers, young and old. 
BARD and old. 


. — - ‘i Q 
A Supplementary Note 


asure for the editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to codperat 
|! Gperate with Madame 


It is a ple a 7 
Nor in the above grati ying and patriotic offer. And t 3 
her as simple a possible it is asked that the following an make Matame Nordica’s work for 

s must be /eg7dy written in inl (not pencil) dieaaitbnarcks oo 


: All manuscript 


FIRST 2 
SECOND: No manuscripts must, under any circumstances, be si 

folded once. f , be sent rolled: send either flat, or 
THIRD: Full return postage must be inclosed with each manuscript ; 

ecri: re re S scr 

FOURTH + Manuscripts and letters must be sent together a aa 

geparately’ 4 envelope or package —not 

TH: Madame Nordica must not be asked to answer questions conc 
che has stated her wishes and conditions clearly. s concerning this competition : 


) 
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WE 


A MUSICAL TRAINING OF THE HIGHEST ORDER 


ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


Mr. Fillmore has succeeded fo fulfill the requirements of 
the Piano-Teaching Profession by revising the 


FILEMORE'S MODERN 
GRADED COURSE 


Especially Vol. 1, combining the best points of a ‘‘Method’’ with those 
of a “Graded Course,’’ and therefore giving tt the First Place among 
Modern Works of Piano Instruction. For a limited time we offer the 
first four Grades at the Spectal Puice of 25c each. Regular Price $1.00 


The following are a few of the many flattering criticisms received re- 


garding this work: 


I consider “Fillmore's Modern Graded 
Course for the Pianoforte” complied with 
great care and thorough understanding of 
fhe young planist’s need Shall recoumend 

vith pleasure. Very truly yours, 
oat, a3 Havers, EDT, 
Musical Director of tho American Conservatory 

of Music, Chicago, I 


Thave thoroughly examined “Fillmore’s 
Modern Graded Course for the Piano” and 
have no hesitation in saying that it is one 
of the most valuable books for general use 
that I have seen foralongtime. ‘The con- 
tents of the four volumes examined are 
such as will surely please the experienced 
teacher and help the inexperlenced to 
success, for the studies and recreations 
are arranged s0 skillfully and progressively 
that the use of the book will surely and 
rapidly develop piano playing ability. “Tho 
various styles of writing for the piano and 
all of the keyboard difficulties are brought 
in gradually, yet systematically and the 
musical quality of ‘the Selections is not 
alone of high standard, but has been care- 
fully chosen from the’ melodic standpoint 
and is such as to please the pupileven while 
Itinstructs. Yours sincerely, 

CHARLES E, WATT. 
Musical Director of the Chicago Piano Collego. 


Thave thoroughly examined “Fillmore's 
Modern Graded Course for the Pianoforte,” 


Write to Wm. A. Kaun Music Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 


and am very much pleased with the work In 
every respect, so much in fact, that I shall 
introduce it’into the “Wisconsin College 
of Muse." Respectful 
HANS Brurntna. 
Musical Director of tho Wisconsin College 
of Music, Milwaukee, Wis, 


“The Modern Graded Course for Piano by 
Th, Hill Fillmore” reflects great credit upon 
the editor and will without doubt soon be- 
come a very valuable, popular and Instruc- 
tive material to the ever progressing 
teacner and pupil, 

J. Erion SoHMAAL, 
Musical Director of the Wisconsin Conservatory 
‘of Music, Milwaukeo, 


“Fillmore’s Modern Graded Course" will 
meet with ready acceptance from teachers, 
as it embodies several features that are in 
line with modern pedagogy. Unnecessary 
accidentals are omitted. “Riemann’s peast 
markings are used, and in the first grades 
the terms are in English, the Italian, enter- 
ing after the pupil has had a little experi- 
ence. Each selection is supplied with data 
as to the composer and the pronunciation of 
his name, and each book contains a voca- 
bulary. The musical character of the selec- 
tions is notable, even in the earlier grades, 
and altogether the work, from its earlier 
volumes, promises to be of distinct value, 

“Los Angeles Expres”, Oct, 29, 1904, 


Fundamental 
Principles of 


A Graduate of, 


Illustrated with tw. 
nature by celebrated 


as can be made. Whi 
It is intended for those 
gtessive amateurs, 


not adopted as a whol 
With English andl 


Fraulein Prentner 


“You being m i 
many years’ y pupil 


Prof. T 


The Leschetiz 
THE MODERN PIANIST 


By MARIE PRENTNER 


and the ablest Assistant for many years to 


THEO. LESCHETIZKY 


Issued with his un 


English and German 


the merits of the Leschetizky work, It een other system of technic to examine 
= Ss 


May 29, 1902 


heo, Leschetizky, 


ky Method 


This system has made 

more great artists than 

any other: 
PADEREWSKI 
ESSIPOFF 


HAMBOURG 
GABRILOWITSCH 
BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 
PRENTNER 
SLIVINSKI 
SIEVEKING 


qualified endorsement, 
enty plates, drawn from 
European artists 


are wedded ty". country to examine this work. It will 
: has features that are valuable even if it io 


G s 
aos Parallel columns; the work appears simultane- 
it is be America, Germany, Austria, and England; 
Russi mo translated into the Polish, French and 
the fact tenet ages; We point with no little pride to 
ant work Ee original edition of such an import- 
Publishing hen appear from an American 
The fants : 
sion that cea of this work will leave an impres* 
Will affect all future ideas of piano-playing 

_ 


THEO, PRESSER, PUBLISHER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


G. W. Cuapwick. 


CUT THIS COUPON OR SEND YOUR ADDRESS 


Please send me, free of all charge, your book ‘‘ Theo- 


retical Music,"’ and its study, 
UNE Re Eee ae, a 
Street te egvenesenten. 
(GEES Pirro ereo 


OFFER YOU UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES aided. TAKE 
BY CORRESPONDENCE .- 3 i jesdogitasinide BL 


lesson is made PLAT 
by eminent teachers, who 


State... 


OT VIOLINS» 


Are the best at any pric 
& have the tone that satisfies the 
Orchestra, Solo or Profession- 
al player. Prices, from $5 to $100. 
Free instruction to beginners. Our 
finely-illustrated catalog, giving prices 
and description of Violins and our 


Horatio PARKER, 


the musical world, 


D. J. J. Mason, 
N YOUR work with this 


B 
HORATIO PARKER 
Pp 1 
RIGHT REV. MICHTAEY GOMBMON these gen 
Bishop of Scranton, Pa RAN: eg 
REV. RUSSELL ¢ : 
Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL GOR 
CARNEGIE HALL, 


N AND PRACT] 
c. 
are prominently Weione HA 


OARD OF & AMI 
G. Ww, CHADWICK 


who Con 


ONWE 
Ba ee 


3 they 


Celebrated Crown Mandolins and 
Guitars, free to you. 

E. Tf. ROOT & SONS 
358 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO 
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Original Hinder- 
garten System in 
America and 
Europe 


DR. WILLIAM MASON, New York 
OHN ORTH, Boston aa 

R. HUGO RIEMANN, Leipsic, Germany 
LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., New York 
DR. PERCY GOETSCHINS, Boston 
COUNTESS OF MINTO, Ottawa 
SIGNOR AUGUSTO ROTOLI, Boston 


Studied with me, eight have broken their c 
every faithful Fletcher Music Method teacher. 
It is not my desire to condemn or judge the 


the imitations of my System. 
My first Normal Class will open 
California. 
I have just signed a contract to 


THE APPARATUS 


HE following are a few of the 
many endorsers of the method: 


i ated a gr 
The success of the Fletcher Music Method, es cre 


are teaching other 
tives which have 
mentioned e 

i i i be prove y 
Le My at ts eee eae a ae saosin Sie gd of july. 


a year at the Bush-Temple Conservatory, Chicago. 


All of the above- 


teach one Normal Class 


FLETCHER: Music METHOD 


H. M. FIELD, Leipsic 
EDWARD FISHER, Director Conservatory, Toronto 
W. O. FORSYTH, Metropolitan School of Music, To- 


ronto. s 
NOR GARCIA, London ’ : 

SE CANAGNOS, Ditector of the Perkins Institute, Boston 

CAVEN BARRON, Director London Conservatory, Lon- 


don 
RIT SMITH, New York 

DR ACDONALD SMITH, London, England 

THOMAS TAPPER, Boston 

FRANKLIN TAYLOR, London, England, of 

WM. TOMLINS, Choral Dir. World’s Columbian 

Exp’n, N. Y. 
ROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI, Buffalo 


Hats S. CHITTENDEN, Vice-Pres. Inst. Appld. 
Music, N. Y. ; 
EIL, Director Weil Conservatory, Halifax 
MAS TRT R. COMBS, Dir. Broad St. Conservatory, 
PWTORE BRYANT, Dir. Durham Conservatory, 


, N.C. 
Mae ATHERINE FISKE, New York 


SAMUEL W. COLE, Boston 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


because tl 
liar Methods. 


letters which I have on file. 


eat demand for Musical Kindergarten Methods. 
hey could not teach my method to teachers, without incurring the criticism of 
Some claim to have originated superior and improved methods. 
led to this behavior, but I do feel it is my duty to warn the public against 
ight teachers were at one time, without exception, enthusiastic over the Fletcher 


Early in September I shall hold a second Normal Class in San Francisco, 


| Fletcher Musical Association. 


SIMPLEX AND 
KINDERGARTEN 
WM. CUMMINGS, 


Dir. Guildhall School of Music, 
London 


MADAME HOPEKIRK, Boston 

B. J. LANG, Boston 

LEONARD LIEBLING, New York City 

ALBERT A. MACK, Director St. Mary's School, Raleigh 
DR. ALBERT FUCHS, Dresden 

DR. HARRIS, Director Hamilton Conservatory of Music 


I have taught the Fletcher Music Method now for 
about three years, with increasing satisfaction as to re- 
sults. It has helped me wonderfully, not only directly 
with my junior pupils, but in broadening and deepen- 
ing all my work, and solving many knotty problems 
of teaching. There is nothing one-sided about it—eye, 
ear, fingers, brain, memory, imagination, all are reached 
and made to contribute their share to the general musical 
culture. Further, it is a delight to the children, who 
learn easily, love their classes, and later on their prac- 
tice, finding it no hardship, to the great surprise of 
their parents. 

_ ROBERTA GEDDES-HARVEY, Mus. Bac., 

(Trin, College). Organist of St. George’s Church, 

Guelph, Ontario. 


Out of 430 teachers who have 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP. 


In connection with this System, 
and for the benefit of its teach- 


The musical apparatus necessary in tea ers 
States, Canada, England, Germany, Belgium, Italy an fo Cin Mrs. erect in New York, 


atented in the United 
suntries, and can only 
Owing 


ching this system has been Pp 


le ers, the Fletcher Musical Association has been formed. ‘The object isto promote unity and 
other foreign ¢ 


Strength of purpose among the teachers, and to keep every teacher in touch with all new and 
good ideas which bear on the teaching of music to children. 


tcher-Copp- 


yu 


be obtained by teachers who complete the co 
to the large demand for teachers of this S 
Boston, Chicago and London, England. 


FLETCHER MUSICAL ASS 


stem, 10} 


KINDERGARTEN 


121 Barclay St., 
Flushing, N- Y. 


| Dear Miss Burrowes :— 

I began the Burrowes 
Course in 1902 with 
three pupils. Now I 
have 100. It has cre- 
ated a sensation, and is 
Most attractive to chil- 
dren, Parents are de- 


lighted, 


Margaretha Kirpel 


Wisconsin Conservatory 
of Music 
888 JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEF: 


> an ab 


wis- 


branches _by 


ic 
nstruction 


Musi 
Derjenas! 
LP mofeticed, 


Send for Catalogue: 


OCIATION BULLETIN. 
her Music Method, spen' 


entails ical: 
is System musically, 
musical ideas which this regular recurring VISIT To’ value of this Sy: 


r personally. 


teaching by correspondence and recognizing ere to study D: 
tinually refases applications from those whe o study with he 


Please ™ 


mal classes are 


music abroad 


tudyin 
t five years they ie “already the 


f 
i 1s, and Paris. | 
Berranged to teach a Normal Class every | 
M4 i h with the latest Europea 

of being brought ts. Realizing the inadequacy of 
Mrs. Fletcher-Copp con- 
mail, and her certificate of authorization to teach 


wes Course of Music Study 


A Crass SonG 


urch-Parsons’ # 
cmstrated Music Study 


A paper edited three times a year for the benefit of the Fletcher music teachers. 


For further particulars, address 


E. A. FLetcHEeR-Copp 


Home { 107 Thorndike Street, 
Address Brookline, Mass. 


AND PRIMARY 


The Burrowes Course is Valuable 


_ To advanced teachers, because 
in the hands of a partner or assist- 
ant it acts as a feeder to their ad- 
vanced classes; To busy teachers, 
because it enables them to do more 
work infewer hours; To older 
teachers, because it gives them new 
enthusiasm and a brighter out- 
look; To young teachers, because 
it increases their prestige with 
parents, enables them to interest 
and retain pupils, gives them defi- 
nite lines along which to work, 
and endows them with the con- 
densed experience of a lifetime. 
ADDRESSES 


EB. 502 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
or E. 47 Parsons St., Detroit, Mich. 


Kindergarten and Graded Course for Children 


Illustrated Harmony and Theory for Adults 


Normal Centers Established for the Training of Teachers 


gend for Correspondence Course Circulars and Dates for Special Personal Work 


LL TERM OPEN 


FA 


PARSONS 


AINING SCHOOL FOR 


TR. 
ed to suit convel SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 
mitory iD tory 
Conservat E CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. ¥. 
1ith. JULIA " addressing our advertisers. 


ntion THE ETUDE when 
e 


iS THIRD TUESDAY IN SEPTEMBE 


For further announcement see December or April Erupgs 


610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


F. C. Tih A DMG ARICA 
at nstitute of Music KINDERGARTEN MVSIC 


Crane Normal | 


Normal Classes at Studio beginning in October, 
February, and July. Correspondence Lessons 
during entire season, Send for circulars, 


MISS JOSEPHINE A. JONES 
505 Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass, 
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THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Pe 


the study of music. 
926 Students last year, 
Faculty of 30 specialists. 


able for organ students. 
125 pianos. 


Established 1874. 


THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC offers unusual advantages for 


Large 3-manual Roosevelt pipe organ, two vocalions, and 10 pedal organs avail- 


It is a department of Oberlin College, and enjoys its intellectual and social life. 
Send for descriptive catalogue and musical year-book. Address, 


CHARLES W. Morrison, DirEcTOR, OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


F. 


RANCIS L. YORK, M. A., Director 


Thirty-second Year Begins Monday, Sept. 11, ! 905 

Ity includes such noted Artists and Instructors as Francis 
TTure han Oran and Composition ; Wat. Yuck, Violin; Ipa Fiercner 
Norton’ Voice, and a corps of 42 expert instructors, unsurpassed for their 


excellence 


ying ; sition ; Concerts ; Har- 
Fre= Advantages : Ensemble Playing ; Composition ; ; 
mony ; Orchestra Playing ; Musical History and Lectures. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary 


530 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


CULTY FOR THE PIANO 


Price, 50 Cents 


A COLLECTION OF DANCE | 
MUSIC OF MEDIUM DIFFI- | 
| 
| 
| 


HIS book has been made to fill a demand | 
CO for a collection of good dances more | 
difficult than those contained in ‘‘ The 

First Dance Album.” 
Every piece is a gem—the choice of our whole 


catalogue between the grades of 2 and 4. 
The book has been expressly designed to meet | 


the demands of the modern ball-room, being rich | é4 


in captivating waltzes and dashing two-steps, as | 
e . 
well as a number of various other dances. 


THEO, PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. | 


ii Ves se is - || Two free Scholarships 
Subjects Music Publ Schools in each Stale, 
jew Yor! 
Hand Culture Write for particulars. 
car Readings ie Address 
eory of Music fo 2h 
Chilcren © oF iy EUGENE E- MARKS; 
in ae . 
Htecuer. Development 6 West 90th Street, 
Testimonials \ Musical History . NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL gf MUSIC 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Offers Complete, Thorough and Systematic Instruction in all branches of Music 
Faculty of Twenty-five Members 
Choral Union of 300 Voices—Orchestra of 4o Pieces 
For Announe ment of Coucert Bureau or Calen 
CHARLES A. SINK, A. 


ool, please address 


CAN HARMONY BE TAUGHT BY MAIL? 


to learn to Compose and Arrange Music? If so, 


np for trial lesson, Nothing to pay we | 
Lessons. If these lessons do not convince you 

il succeed—then they are free. Don’t write unless | 
a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of music, and 


ah 
can business. 
we C, W. WILCOX (Harmonist), 
Mention Tue Evens, Room 5, World Bldg.. New Verk City, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, | 


Philadelphia’s Leading Musical College 


Broad St. Conservatory of Music| 
1329-1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Private and Class Instruction in all B: 
Faculty of 55 Artist Teachers ee 


MUSIC, DRAMATIC ART 
MODERN L = 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


A sound musical education f, 
2 re i 
graduate and normal work, The varios dees ts nde? 
¢ personal direction of the following cminent masters! 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs 
Henry Schradieck 
pas Clarke, Mus. Doc. 

nt for Public School Musi i isi 
bas been! coer 201 Music and its supervision 
Music, Public Schools of Phingct NY Pearson, Director of 
Illustrated Catalogue Free Correspondence Solicited 
MENTION “THE ETUDE” 


Hyperion School of Music 


1505 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Catalogue explaining methods, ete, 
» etc. 


FRANKLIN f, 
JOHN W. pom 


CRESSON,) _. 
MER, Jr, s Directors 


The Hahn Vio 


FREDERICK E, HAH 
Weightman Building, 


lin School] 


N, Director 

1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
od taught ex, 
the rudiment 


Pa, 
clusively by Mr. Hahn and 
S to the highest grades, 


Teacher of Or 
Organ lessons given ay 
aed ieet Baptist Chu ch. 
ns, Concert Work ar q i 
can Guild of Organiets,” Gute atta 
C88 


FIRST BAPTIST 


Seventeenth St., above Walnut 


CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


ETH SEASO 


e pure Ttaliin Method of Voice 

natch posit ts {ited for 
sitions coac 

opera. Terms: $2.60 pes tet 


“1524 
ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pupil of PROF. ~ 

of MAITRiT ;OSCAR RATE. on 
AITRE ISADORE PETE pana 

' Catalogue.) . 


223 


South 38th Street 
Philadelphia 


ONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
INCORPORATED 1sag——CoMPoSITION 
COLLEGE or wii 
DEGREES of Mus; USIC 


IN HAR 


i811 GIRARD AVE © CONFERRED 


KH. CHANDLER, pree't 
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WILSON COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


DEPARTMENT OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ann METHODS 
LETHA L. McCLURE, Principal. 


| ] ‘There is a demand for better music in the Public Schools. 
Good positions are open ior the thoroughly trained Supervisor. 
This department offers a one year's course for 
the equipment of such teachers 
Season of 1905-1906 opens Sept.mber 26, 1905. 


American 
Conservatory 
of Music 3" 


230-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Leading School of MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART in this 
Country. Unrivaled Teachers’ Training Department, Lecture 
Courses, Concerts, Recitals. Diplomas and Certificates 
awarded by Authority of State of Ilinois. Students’ Orches- 
tra. Virgil Clavier Department, School of Oratorio. Many 
free Advantages. Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Thorough College course, leading 


to the degree of A. B. 


MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Special courses for piano teachers jor the study of critically 
selected lists of pieces, interesting technical studies and 
etudes, all having a high musical value. These lists include 
material for that important period ‘the very first work at the 
piano,” and on through the grades to advanced work. 


| Write for particulars to CROSBY ADAMS, Director 
| Handel “all, Chicago 


Competent faculty of University 
and College graduates. 


_ Unusual opportunities for the study of music. 
Teachers of experience and European training. 


~— Apply for Catalogue to — 


.D., President 
a aad ral Chicago Piano College || [WILLIAM ERHART SNYDER 


STANDS FOR Exponent Leschitizky Method in the West. A system of Touch 
and Technic eminently suited to the nerds of piano students and 


PIANO-MUSICIANSHIP teachers who wish to develop a fine tone and security of execution. 
For New Catalog address 


CHARLES E. WATT, Director 


i i | P Fall Term Begins Sept. 11h. For Requirements and Terms, address» 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. Examinations week previous. STUDIO, 1645 Briar Place, CHICAGO 


1. Prepara 
Teache: 


Regular Courses} 


FLW. WODELL 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


Director “THE SCHOOL FOR SINGERS” 


PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE. BOSTON 


ssful in light opera, oratorios church 
and concert, aud as Teachers. If you eT nies 
method, thorough instruction, a gpod.jcomtorta BetOE 
and an opportunity to gain experience, (et Me Ort ition, 
full information as to these points, and as Lo Cos 

oard, etc. A stamp will bring it. 


= 5 
Author “Choir and Chorus Conducting.” (3d Thousand.) 


” .) 
Author “Practical Yoice Culture.” (In Press: " 
Lecturer on Vocal Teaching before Nalional Music Teachers’ 


Association, and New York State M. T. A. 


Sherwood Music School WM. H. SHERWOOD 


FINE ARTS BUILDING - - - - cuicaco §{ Concerts and Lecture Recitals 
WM. H. SHERWOOD, Director 


FACULTY OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS. Most Artistic, Sci- Address all communications to 


My pupils are suce 


‘enlific, Practical and Thorough Courses of Study. MISS L, HUMPHREY 


ompletely equipped and offers the best modern advantages ‘ uM y 
ea Sod metodo in all departments at moderate cost. 713 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IIL. 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


NORTH CLARK STREET & CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO. 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 


BOARD OF E 
Harold yor atten NERS Malek 


{.'— Israeli. 


“Music teaches most exquisitely the art of developmen 


i 


le Bloomfield Zeisler 


Ch um, Mus. Doe. Vegener Mra, Stacey Williams 
O Clarence Dickinson y Kane Emile L. req 
Cc. OO Mrs. Evelyn Pleteher-Copp —— Forr Carr Ludwig Becke 
° THE LEADING ORATORY and 
Music Education moserarmensteheot.eh MUSIC VaNcunce’ 
Uusl1 100 free aud partial scholarships. Fall term begins September 11. 
Catalog free on application to E. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush & Gertz Pinus, 


Opens Sept. 26th, 1905 


CALVIN B. CADY, Principal 
BosTON, MASS. 


313 Pierce Building 
. —————— 


lication 


Announcements will be Sent on App 


Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
A Higher Music School 
with University 


School of Music Privileges and Aims 


a 
COURSES IN MUSIC PREPARATORY 
Leading to a Degree. DEPARTMENT 
LITERARY-MUSICAL Horincstaaees’ 


TEACHING TEACHERS 
HOW TO TEACH PIANO 


Touch, P. C. LUTKIN, D: 
in Modern Ideas of es ; Dean 
#.Course of Ten Lessons in METS apply Them COURSES Music Hall, University Place and Sherman Avenue 
Technic, Pedal, etc., and How with Studies in College of Liberal Arts 
: : Boston, Mass. ‘and Academy. Sind Tor catatoaua 


JOHN ORTH, 146 Boylston St. 


F IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 


E tem, having been called to Germany to place her work in several music schools there, has returned 
of the sys ae masters who acknowledge the superiority of her method of instructing the rudiments of music not 
rid renown enious system and the phenomenal success it has met with in America had reached Europe to 


f£ this ing ay : 
The fame Bee conduct a teacher’s normal training class in four of the principal cities in Europe next winter. 
d to return 


DUNNING SYST 


jginator 

Carrie L. Dunning, the a pte 

bringing with her endorsements ae allt 
Snly to children but older pupils 


ise ji fo be the first invitation of the kind to be Others from whom Mrs. Dunning hi it Tine letters are: 
sag has promt is which was said to ¥ Mrs. Dunning has equally as fin : 

at extent that Mrs. Dunning Dunning prizes Also thi extended to an American. Ferrut Busont. RichARD BURMEISTER, 
acher Mrs- Carrie L. Dunning: . TERESA CARRENO. Of the Dresden Conservatory. 


To Mrs. cary happy to commend the method of instr 
3 i by M 


f Osir Gasriiow . BerTRanp Roti. 
Carrie L. Dunning Marx Hamsounc. nor. HERMAN ScHoLTZ, 
nd capacity, and s| Epcar Stittman Court pianist to the King of Saxony. 


led account of the system at Georce Fercusson. ” Pror. Pau, LeuMan OSTEN, 


Tho kind endorsement from her former te 
Very much, 


vis y | 
liar needs, 


eas MOSt | piano playing de 


Ff 5 to me as more i 
nod seems tO tion oO} o their pect 
ho 5 instruc adapted {0 'thor give. a more d 


ts met 
Mrs, ie L. Dunning’s ™ first music: apte? dot r 
Practical and’ ee Pe it for the first aibe have cal Pedagogical Congress next October in Berlin. hae ARTHUR ABELL. B FAUL LERMAN OSTER, 
“Hiren, vorywhere the bes XAVER SCHARVENKA, Royal Professor to ourt. fi formerly of the Vistas Coote 
Itough ith favor and success 0%! CAVIE® Rogular Member and Senator of the Royal of Franklin College, Dresden. 
Of a misteal sducarion ta contemplated: SCHETIZKY: jin, Jan.12,1905, Academy of Art in Berlin. Perens 
cath i ak ferlin, J er 
R LES! Ber 5 ' ; 
(sicnep) PROF. THERE sicians of America This system is not taught by correspondence, as there is too much of 


Vi tative mu eas 
enna, Dec, 29, 1904. most Fepresen upon application. 


the 
A bookle ining letters from igtem will be Buffalo July Sth, 
ther wie ee eacslbine the ing Sora Tra . 
eac! 2 
The SUMMER COURSE for the Te g & DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
C 


8nd in Chicago August 30th. RRI 


Address MRS. cA 


general knowledge given also which is invaluable to the teachers. . Teacher’s 
normal training classes will be held in Chicago, Baltimore and New York 
to accommodate teachers in the locality. 


jniag Class i 


tog, 
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NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS 


You Will Hear Thorough, Systematic Study of You Will Play 


—~__| MUSICAL STRUCTURE _—— 


AND ALL THAT CAN BE EXPRESSED IN NOTATION BY A 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SS EEE sss 
Course Based upon Bach, Beethoven, and ‘‘The Art of the Musician.’ 
ALONG THE LINES OF HUNDREDS OF ANALYTICAL RECITALS 


Subjects requiring the teacher to HEAR the Student's Work are EXCLUDFD from this Course. Send for Circular 
Artistic Piano Instruction and Analysis Classes at the School 
DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT’S 


You Will Teach MUSIC SCHOOL You Will Enjoy 
Better No. 40 West 85th Street, New York City More 


Fall Term Begins VI R GI : PIANO 7 
Sept. 19th SCHOOL 
Special courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and artistic repertoire. Valuable literature 


free. Results tell. Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, Author of The Virgil Method,” “ Melodious Studies and Short Pieces" 
(Practical Exercises in Harmony Playing), etc. Pee Ge hs ote i ee Poin lan vues 


19 WEST SIXTEEN 


TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE of APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 

EDGAR O. SILVER, President 212 West 59th Street, New York City 

The Faculty and Examiners: William Mason, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, Paul Savage, Herwegh von Ende, George Coleman Gow, H. Rawlins Baker, McCall Lanham, Felix 
Boucher, William F. Sherman, Paul Ambrose, Mme. Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, Fannie Greene, Margaret 
Goetz and others, 

The advantages are unequaled in America. Twentieth year begins September 25th, 1905. 
Send for circulars and catalogues. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


The Master School of Music 


VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


ESESEE——EE—E——————————— = 
68 West 83d St. For 23 Years in 23d St. 


NEW YORK 

¥ > HE only Music 
tes. T School,empow- 
é a ered by Act of 
\ the Legislature, to 
= confer the degrees 
=+ of Bachelor of 
Music, Master of 
Music, and Doctor 
of Music, and the kindred arts. Thorough and 
systematic instruction in all branches of vocal 
and instrumental music, as a science and as an 
art, by the most eminent artists and_ teachers. 
The full course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Music. The Opera Company and Concert 
Company are open to students for membership. 
Open All Summer Fall Term Begins Sept. 4th 
a i dt tA es SES 


Dr.E. EBERHARD, Pres’dt. 


AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION IN THE 
INTEREST OF ART 
Madame Aurella Jaeger, Victor Beigel, Dr. Ger- 
rit Smith, Henry T. Finck, and a full faculty of 
distinguished teachers. Te. ae €: Abe 
Regular Course, Evening Classes, Opera Class. 
Madame Sembrich and David Bispham 
on the Visiting Jury. . . . ot gs 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 


108 Montague St., Brooklyn, New York City 


Marks’ Conservatory of Music 


6 WEST 90TH STREET, NEW YORK 


$350 a Year for a Complete 
Musical Education 


Including Room and Board 


Teacher of Piano 


§. REID SPENCER Teacher of ied 


tic Hi OF Theory and Composition 
Manuscripts Revised 

Eclectic Harmony _ ,,..amsctp nevis 

The New Method Adopted Taught by Mail 

in Leading European and Studio, 11 West 2ist Streot 

American Conservatories. NEW YORK CITY 


Teachers Educated in Europe 
Diplomas 


EUGENE F. MARKS, President 


Catalogue 


FRANCO-BELGIAN SCHOOL GUSTAV _L. BECKER. 


Violin, Cello ; Theoretical Br aniches A large proportion of Mr. Becker’s pupils are themselves teachers. 


Ca rneg ie Hall y Send for circular with press notices to 


Concert Pianist, Teacher, Composer 


DR. EDOUARD BLITZ 
SOMENAPAUL BEIZ NEW YORK I West 104th Street - - New York City 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


[s 


Piano Recitals 


The Odeon - St. Louis, Mo. 


The Kroeger School of Music 


UMMER Music Scuoor 


FORREST PARK UNIVE 
E. R. KROEGER, Director ana ae 


Piano and Pipe Organ. Stoekh 5 
Violas Pipe eae Spee Flano; Towers, Sheffield, Voicer 


Address, MRS ANNA A ie OF teaciers during thelr vacations 


Mrs. Hughey’s Illustrated Tectiires 


Unique Entertaining, Instructs: 

5 y Ly tiv i 

Suitable for any lecture’ course, of fo essingly popular. 
Write for circulars to ‘ 


Normal Training School 


Write for full information regarding Cour: 
ses to 


550 Woodward Avenue 


The Conservator 
THE LEADING SCHOO! 


KLINDWORTH 2 


of 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Conservatory | Three Mea. Diplomas, 


Ch.EdwinVeon Parsi 


PERMANENT 


ADDRESS: Ile Piano School Beaver Fatls, 


NATHAN SACKS 


Concerts 
Instruction 


(Pupil of Leschetizky) 


E.R. KROEGER, Director 


THE ODEON, st. LOUIS, MO. 


16, 


Delightful summer boarding, “st ato eat ee emt St, Lo pie’ 


r musical attraction, 


HUGHEY MUSIC SCHOOL 
5096 McPherson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
» Mo, 


The Thomas 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Public School—_______ 
Music, Drawing, Penmanship 
Physical Training, 
Domestic Science and Art 
> 
_Manual Trainin 
et deel Bench and Lathe Work) 
essie L. Gaynor and Emil iebli 
Piano Systems, Metin 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan 


LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


HOOL, OF m 
ART WEST OF CHIGaan? 


: Faculty. De- 
lightful Climate, Boating 


if Scholarshi 
y ce i larships: 
usi URT MUELLER, pict: 
Cc Suet MUELLER, Director 
tiontars addrene Babar 


Studio; Pittsburg 


Nosylvania 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


The Modern Student 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


Collections of Melodious Study Pieces for 
the piano to promote technical development 


These volumes are designed to develop technic by sup- 
planting dry and uninteresting finger exercises with Study 
Pieces and compositions at once musical and of great tech- 
nical value. The Study Pieces are carefully edited and 
graded from easy to moderately difficult, ‘Tlie idea is en- 
tirely original with this house ; and that it is valuable is at 
once evident to both teacher and pupil, being a distinct 
advance in the new scheme of education. 


PRICE, $1.00 EACH. 


First Parlor Pieces 


FOR THE PIANO 


Beginners’ Pieces of High 
and Melodic Character 


A careful selection of good, easy music of the first and 
second grades. Not a poor composition in the whole wor! c. 
There are in all 34 selections from 25 composers : Geibel 1) 
Gurlitt, Schmoll, Engelmann, and Sartorio will be foun 
Se eeented writers particularly strong in the composition 
of easy, melodious pieces, with a technical purpose in view. 
Published in substantial and attractive style. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


FIRST RECITAL PIECES 


For public performance 
and recreation 


exhibition purposes. The whole form avo Z 
2 he exce! 
tional worth ; a volume that any pupilcan use, This volume 
consists of a careful selection of pieces lithographed on 


good paper from sheet music plates, and bound isa strile= 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, 


Tranquil Hours 


PIANO M USIC 

of a quiet character 
A collection suitable for drawing: ert use 
a8 well as for Sabbath-day playing. All ofa medimm degree 
of difficulty. The following area few of the aumbers il- 
Gluded : Handel's celebrated “Largo;" “Nearer, My God to 
Thee,” by Goerdeler; “Peaceo Heaven,” by Foerster; 


peilgrims’ Chorus,” from “Tannhauser, Wagner; a silent 
Prayer,” Kullak ; and “Sunday Morning,” pyar ler. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Parlor and School Marches 


FOR THE PIANO 


A collection of Marches 
and Two-Steps for all 
Occasions }y bs bo by bs bs be 


. The marches are some of the most popular of the gaye 
Stirring and attractive—suitable for exhibition purposes a! 
Well as for school and parlor use. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


\_.¢ Metronomes, Music Satchels, Music} 


plomas, Pupils’ Lesson Books, Blank Paper and Books, 


odern Works for P 


On Sound Pedagogic Principles. 


rogressive Musicianr 


Of Mechanical Excellence. 


First Steps in Pianoforte Study 


A concise, practical and melo- 
dious introduction to the study 
of piano playing ....... 


— 
Compiled by Theodore Presser 


Not less than six specialists have given their experience 
to this work during the past three years. Graded so care- 
fully and beginning so simple as to be almost a kinder- 
garten method. It will takea child through the first nine 
months of instruction in a most pleasing and profitable 


manner. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Choir and 
Chorus Conducting 


By F. W. Wodell 


In this book Mr, Wodell gives practical directions cover- 
ing every point of difficulty connected with the organization 
of choirs and choral societies, their management, training, 
music to be studied, and the giving of concerts, making a 
work absolutely indispensable to a choir director, or choral 
conductor. In addition, the book contains many very use- 
ful hints to all singers,—on accent, enunciation, interpreta- 
tion, phrasing, breathi:.g, etc. 


Bound in Cloth, $1.50. 


EAR TRAINING 


A course of systematic study 
for the development gf the 
musical perception. A help 
toward the better under- 
standing of music... .. 
By Arthur E. Heacox 


Far training is at the foundation of the very structure 
of all musical education. It touches a vital point, for we 
ofee not taught music_as something to be heard. hig 
Honk begins with the elementary stage, and proceeds by 

vordual steps to the higher cultivation of the ear. This 
Brgtem has been thoroughly tested in practical every day 


teaching. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


e 
Counterpoint 
Strict and Free 
Including Double Counterpoint, 
Imitation, Canon and Fugue 
By H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 


rand concise work, which will be found not only 
ik, but asystem of teaching as well. Dr. Clarke 
this work on the plan used in his very successful 


A clea: 
a text-boo! 


has based thls urmony, and aimed to make the instruction 


terieal ‘io jts application to modern music. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Dictionary ef Music 
AND MUSICIANS 


By Dr. Hugo Riemann 


complete account of the theory and 

4 thorough ac Biographical sketches of the mu- 
the history past and present, with a list of their works. 
sicians ©" Information of all musical instruments, The 
Complete ‘dia of music. Carefully revised, including 


atest ene vestigation into the science of music, 
e 


1000 pages, Octavo, Half-leather, $4.50. 


METHODS, TEXT BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


INTRODUCTORY 
Lessons in Voice Culture 


and in the principles of Execution 
By Frederic W. Root, Op. 22 


The system used in this book is the result of the author's 
exceptionally wide experience in Voice Culture. Asan edu- 
cator who knows the needs of beginners, Mr. Root’s work in 
“Untroductory Lessons” is a new departure in voice culture 
and forms the basis and first book of a complete system o. 
vocal education. The design is to furnish teachers with a 
safe guide in that most important of all work, the gest 
training of the voice ; of giving the voice its correct mechan- 
ical action, as contrasted with the artistic use which comes 
later. Introductory Lessons gives special exercises for each 
separate difficulty and practical directions for their use. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


FIRST STUDIES IN 


Music Biography 
A History gf Music for Children 
By Thomas Tapper 


There is no other book of this kind on the market. For 
foundation study in musical history this book is the best 
obtainable, Events in American History are deftly woven 
in, and the reader gets an historical picture from biographi- 
calstudy. A full and complete sketch of every composer’s 
life is given, The preface explains fully how to proceed 
with the book in teaching. With each composer there is 
given a portrait and illustrations, tabular views, sets of 
questions on the text, and suggestions for further study. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


A SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Harmony 


Concise and easily understood, and des- 
tined to become the standard text-book 
of musical theory. For class or self-ine 
struction. By Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 


The object kept in view is how to enable the pupil to 
grasp, in the easiest, most interesting and comprehensible 
way, the mass of facts and rules which make up the art of 
harmony, We most earnestly invite all teachers and 
students to investigate this epoch-making book. 


PRICE, $1.25. 


THE 
First Year in Theory 
By Oliver R. Skinner 


A technical and musical drill in the foundation princi- 


7 ples of musical Silnbing altording the student vacre gh 
re 


raining and discipline in the acquirement of > know... ge 

of scales, intervals, chords, and key relationship, together 
with exercises in ‘melody’ writing and ear training con- 
ducive to mental technic. ‘The aim has been to afford the 
student a knowledge of the differeut theoretical subjects 
which may be included in the first year’s study. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


GRADED 


Materials for the Pipe Organ 


A pipe organ instructor for pianists. 
Designed to give a good wosking 
knowledge of the Instrument o oo 


By James H. Rogers 


The author has attempted to get from the great masa 
of valuable material of Bach, Stainer, Rink, Merkel and 
Guilmant, only the best, and’to present it in as practical 
and concise a form as possible. ‘The explanations and di- 


rections in this work will be found so clear that any one 
with a knowledge of music can study the work without the 
aid of a teacher. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


chels, Music Rolls, Musical Games» Zo 


Send for complete line of 
Catalogues, 


Bills and Receipts, Di 
Teachers’ Class Books, 


Teachers’ 
Specialties : 


THEO. PRESSER, PUBLISHER, 


Discounts, 
Terms, etc. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Reward Cards, Ruled Chart Paper, Time Cards. 


The Le 
1780 for 125 See 1905 


Walter Baker & Co.°’s 
Chocolate 


It is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing, easily digested, 
fitted to repair wasted 
strength, preserve health and 
prolong life. 

A new and handsomely 


illustrated Recipe Book 
sent free, 


Unquestionably the highest 
grade instruments made. 
The exclusive product of 
the most prominent firm of 
piano makers in America. 
Universally preferred by 
musicians of world-wide 
reputation. 


Registered U.S. Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1760 DORCHESTER MASS 
+ . 


AS Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 


Teachers and Parents Endorse Most Highly 


THE BATES PEDAL EXTENSION and FOOT REST 


for use in every home where there is 


A 


PIANOS 


For Small Rooms 


HIS remarkable Grand, 
with its size and price 
abridged to the last degree, 
yet retaining all the desira- 
ble qualities of tone and 
action hitherto found only 
in the large Grands of best 
makes, will interest music-lovers. Experts Pronoun 
perfect and delightful small Grand that has ever bee 
we mail you our new catalogue and speci 
describing the “Princess” Grand ? 


HOW TO BUY. We make it easy 5 
Y for you to 


i . Purchase an Ivers > 
Piano wherever you may live. If that b wets & Pond 
? at be where we haye no 


dealer, after receiving our catalogue, factory 
explanation of our system of selling pianos i 
ments (12, 24 or 36 monthly remittances) an J 
piano with the assurance that it will be persona mT pcrder a 
by an expert, and sent for trial in your omen selected 
t: er j 


ce it the most 
n made. May 
ars picturing and 


al circul 


> eat. Sl 3 
THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 
A perfect Combination Device which gives children of all ages proper control of the Pedals 
and perfect Foot Support. No child can cultivate a correct position at the piano without it. 

AS SIMPLE TO USE AS AN ORDINARY FOOT STOOL. 
ANY GHILD GAN PLAGE OR REMOVE THE DEVIGE WITH EASE. 


Absolutely the only Pedal Extension and Foot Rest that is thoroughly practical and so 
simple in construction that it is easily adjusted to fit any sized childand any make of Piano. 


THE BATES PEDAL EXTENSION AND FOOT REST. lie: Wnited ‘States the 

For Every Child Learning to Play the Piano. the: Wnitee tates that may ibe. Tf ini ay way § eee 
‘With it— They can reach the pedals. They can accomplish more in less time. please you, the piano may be returned to Bos as to 
hoy will not damage the piano. They will not suffer from nervous troubles. expense for railway freights both Oston at our 

They have foot support during practice. They can practice indefinitely without fatigue. : . zi “puts both ways, We take 
They will be able to learn all pieces of music promptly. pianos in exchange. The most inexperien 1 ne e old 
* ; eali ai s is as 1 a “nee ver i 
There are thousands of talented children who could become good performers on the Piano dealing with us is assured of receiving as fine a Yet im 
if given the advantages our Device affords. as low a price as the sharpest trader. Writ ea piano at 

" Write us to. 


day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO 


141 Boylston Street, Boston 


For Sale by All Leading Music Deaiers. 
FREE A Sheet of Music, Our Beautiful Waltz Intermezzo for the 
Piano, 


also an Hlustrated Booklet sent postpaid on application. 
Bates Manufacturing Co. - 2105 Rockwell St., Chicago, ill. 


Mass, 


have been established 50 YEARS. By our 

family in moderate circumstances can ee a VOSE pisgor uments every 

instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your we take old 

expense, Write for Catalogue D and explanations, your home free of 
VOSE @® SONS PIANO CO,, 160 Boylston Street, Boston Masa. 


